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PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



ADVEEBa. : 



CLASSES OF ADVERBS. 



. Adverbs are divided into two classes:— 

L Pronominal Adverbs, derived from Pronominal 
Boots, as— here, there, where, then, when, thus, so, how, 
why, etc. 

Pronominal Adverbs are words of reference* having no 
meaning in themselves. They are to Simple Adverbs 
what Pronouns are to Nouns, or Pronominal Adjectives 
to other Adjectives, 

IL Simple Adverbs, or Adverbs having independent 
meaning in themselves, &s—well, skillfully, wisely. ^ 



Pronominal Adverbs are of three kinds: — ,. 

(1) Demonstrative Adverbs (corresponding to the 

Demonstrative Pronouns and Adjectives "this" 
"that, 9 * " 8uc!i"), aa—here, there, tlien, thus, so, 
the, etc. 

(2) Interrogative Adverbs, as — when? where? why! 

how? how far? how long? how often t 
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2 ADVERBS. 

(3) Relative (or Conjunctive) Adverbs : — 

There are times- when (=aJt which) I despair of success. 
: " This it.thp |>l«4e where (=in which) the accident happened. 
That is* the reason why (»for which) I am angry. 
Xhat \k*-hw> («flhe manner in which) he always treats me. 
THe accident happened while (—during the time that) I was 

out 
He is as strong «*arj ox. \\ > . ,\\ ; 

(=He is in that degree strong in which degree an ox 
is strong.) 
The sooner you come, the better it will be. 

(=To what extent sooner you come, to that extent better 
r ; it ;.s it will be.) . - - - , . ■ V 

* Before,". "After? "Since* " m» and "VnM," when used to 
introduce Adverbial Clauses of Time, are sometimes called Com 
junctivo Adverbs; but they are really Prepositions with Clauses 
as Object. They are used as Conjunctions, not as Conjunctive 
Adverbs. . 

He arrived before my departure. (Preposition.) 

He arrived before I departed. (Conjunction.) 

He has been here since his marriage. (Preposition.) 

He has been here since he married. (Conjunction.) 

She removed here after her husband's death. (Preposition.) 

She removed here after her husband died. (Conjunction.) 

(I waited till his arrival. (Preposition.) 

(I waited till he arrived. (Conjunction.) ' 



J 
1 



Indefinite Pronominal Adverbs are also of three 
kinds:— 

(1) Indefinite Demonstrative Adverbs;— . 



somewhere 


{sometime) 


somehow 


anywhere 


once 


anyhow 


everywhere 


ever 


somewhat 


nowhere 


never 


any 
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CLASSES' W ADVERB3. 3 

(2) Indefinite Tiiterrogativ*e Alette r^i- • 

Indefinite:' ' * : '; ' (Defihi$.) f 

Did you go anywhere t "'" {Wfier'e di«J you go?) 

DM you ever go there? (Wlieni\vl you go there?) 

Do you ever go there? * (Noio often "do you go Ihere?) 

' Is it any larger? (How muck larger is it?) 

(3) Indefinite Relative .Adverbs;*-- Whenever, wlier- 

ever, however. 



All Adverbs are r for the, sake of eonvenidr.ee, (.again 
classified as — 

(a) Adverbs of Time:-^ 

f Demonstrative : — TJien. 

I Interrogative : — When f How long f How often t 
I Relative: — W/ien, while* 
Pronominal<(lndefinite Demonstrative; — Sometime, once, ever, 

nneri 
[Indefinite Interrogative :~Evert N 

I Indefinite Relative :-*~W/ienever. 

Simple :—Nbw f noon, afterward*, .shortly, long, early t late, before, 
after, immediately, instantly, presently, yet, still, already, 
etc. 

(b) Adverbs of Place: — / 

i Demonstrative : — Here, there, yonder, etc. 
Interrogative :— Where t How far t u 
Relative :— Where, X 

Indefinite Demonstrative : — Soinewhere, anywhere, 
nowhere, tverijwhere, elsewhere. 
Indefinite Interrogative : — Anywlieret 
Indefinite Relative :t— Wherever* - > > 1 4 ** ^ 

"'• Simple :—Iar, near, away, aside, out, above, below, etc. 
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ADVERBS. 

(c) Adverbs of Quantity or Degree: — 

! Demonstrative : — So, as, the. 
Interrogative: — How? Ilea much? How far? 
Relative :—As, the. 
Indefinite Demonstrative :• -Somewhat* 
Indefinite Interrogative:— At ail? Any (in "any 
bttler," " any larger" etc.) 
Indefinite Relative:— Homvtr. 

Simple :—Much, little, scarcely, liardly. greatly, slighty, rather, too, 
enough, very, prttty, etc. 

(d) Adverbs of Quality or Manner:— 

! Demonstrative : — Thus, so. 
Interrogative :— How ? 
Relative : — flow. 
Indefinite Demonstrative:— Somehow, anyhow, other-, 
wise. 
Indefinite Interrogative :— ( Wanting.) 
Indefinite Relative: — However. 

Simple: — Well, ill, badly, skilfully, wisely, willingly, readily, tv- 
luctantly, etc., etc 

(e) Adverbs of Reason, Cause, and Effect: — 

[Demonstrative:— Hence, therefore. 
I In terrogati ve : — 1 Vliy ? Wherefore ? 
1 Relati ve : — Why, wherefore. 
Pronominal/ i udefinite Demonstrative '.-—Somehow. 
J Indefinite Interrogative:— ( Wanting.) 
[indefinite Relative: — (JFbr whatever reason, from 
whatever cause.) 

Simple: — Consequently, accordingly, etc 

(f) Modal Adverbs, or adverbs expressing the mode in 

which the thought is conceived. Modal Adverbs 
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PRONOMINAL ADVERB&. 3 

are, in form, like Adverbs of Manner; but they qualify, 
not the Predicate merely, but the whole sentence. 

Evidently he made a mistake. 

(sJ2 is evident that he made a mistake.) 
He is certainly in the wrong. 

(*=*It is certain that he is in the wrong.) 

Among Modal Adverbs are included — 

Adverbs of Affirmation and Venial :— Yet, no, yea, nay 9 

not, never, etc. 
Adverbs signifying Certainty, Doubt, Possibility, and 
Probability .'—Certainly, surely, indeed, really, truly, pro- 
bably, perhaps, possibly, etc. 



I. PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 



TABLE OF PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 



Class. 












(Coirexponding to) 


Time. 


Place. 


Manner. 


Degree. 
Urns 


Reason. 
hence 


{ (thi») 


(now) 


here 


thus 


^SveW 


tJten 


there 




as, tlie 


therefore 


L(wch) 







«# - 


so 


so 


Interroga- 










[why? 


tive (uhat) 


when? 


where t 


hew? 


how? 


\ wherefore',* 
{why 


Relative (which) 


when 


wJiere 


Iiow, as 


how, as, tU t 














[wherefore 


Indefinite 












Relative (whatever) 


whenever 


wherever 


however 


however 


(wanting) 
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o w . , auvel;ds. 

. Pronominal Adverbs of Time. 

> • • . • -i 

DEMONSTRATIVES. — The Simple Adverb "Now" 
supplies the wanting Demonstrative of Time corresponding 
to the Demonstrative " 7/ere " of Place. 

" Then" has various uses: — 

(a) Primary Meaning: — I had plenty then (-at that time). 

(b) I fust learned to speak, and then (=next) learned to 

re.nl an I write. 

(c) Have yon walked all the way? Then (—if that is the 

c.i»e> you must he thvd. 
((/) link finite Use :— I read Genua:) (ruery) now and then 

( = <<ee.jis"onally). 
(e) Adjective U.-c : — The then ministry ( = the ministry then 

in j'Qiccr). 

INTERRGGATiVES :- 

(a) Simple Time: — When did you go last? When shall 

you jro next? 

(b) Point of Time:— What time is it? What time do you 

go to bed? 

| (c) Duration of Time: — How long have you studied Eng- 

[ . lish? 

I 

i How lonrj = How many years, months, days, hour*, minute*, etc. 

\ (d) Duration of Time Pa«t :— W;ir long is it sinae you 

; » began Knglwh? 

! (e) Repetition: — How often do you go there? , 

> RELATIVES.— The Relative " When " may be ureil with 
jor without an Antecedent.' 

j The day will come, whin all i\mlc } ry will he cleared up. 

; The time has been, when Spain ruled the *eas. 

; The hews of the victory . reached Tokyo (at a time) when it 

•, v> wad least expected. ; 
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^•"She Dependent Interrogative "When" becomes 9 
Relative when an Antecedent is placed before it. 

Dependent Interrogative : — I do not know when he will arrive. 
fielalive:^-! dp not know Me exact time when he will arrive. 

"When" may be used cither as a Subordinate or as a 
Coordinate Conjuqction. 

Subo,dinate: — When I was walking in the Park, I met 

Mr. A. 
Coordinate: — I w;is walking in the Park yes'.crday, when 
{=t/tea) I met Mr. A. 

"When" is sometimes used as the Correlative of the 
Demonstrative "Tlien." 



A government is then to he .called a good government, 
tvhen it makes government unnecessary. 

(Compare: — Tliat government is the best which makes govern- 
ment unnecessary.) . ,^ : • , 

: "When" is used Correlative!)* with "Scarcely." 

l; He scarcely raw me ivhen lie ran away. 

; ( ^ He ivp sooner saw me\ih^n he ran away.)- 

After "day" ! or " time? ^the. Relative « When" is 

frequently omitted or replaced by ^ That J 9 
<$ , ,, 1 «- ,,,/ 

Scarcely a Ja^/ pa>scd ///a£ I, did hot >ee him* 

• He anived on the very day {that) I left. , 

• : It happened the -last time [that) we were together. 

The time that (=diiring which) England remained a Roman 
[•:» province was between three and (our hundied years. 

The moment he saw me. The- imtmt I arrived. 
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ADVERBS. 



"While" (=at the same time that, during the tim* 

that) has two principal uses: — 

[a) I studied while (at the same lime) I worked for my 

livelihood. 

(b) I was working and studying, while (on the contrary) the 

others were amusing themselves. 

The Indefinite Relative "When(80)ever " is equiva- 
lent to " at whatever time" " at tohat time soever,'* " ai 
any time that. 91 

You may come wlietiever (=at whatever time) you like. 



Pronominal Adverbs of Time and Place may be used, 
like Pronouns, as the Object of Prepositions. 

Since then (=since that time). Jill then. From then till now. 
From here. Ftom there. Fiom where t 



Pronominal Adverbs of Place. 



II. 



III. 



Dem. 



! 



Inter. 

Bel. 

Indcf.Eel 



here 

"in this place) 

there 

(= in ttwt place) 

wfiere? 

(= at what place i) 

wliere 

("utuhlch place) 

w1iere[80)cver 

(= at whatever j lace) 



hither 

( =fo this place) 

tliither 

( = to Mat place) 

wJilther? 

(=touhat place f) 

whither 

(=:,otcIuch place) 

whither{so)ever 

( as to wlvitever place) 



hence 

( **from this place) 

thence 

("from thai place) 

wlience? 

( "from what placet) 

whence 

( "from which place) 

whence(so)ever 

("from whateier 

&£± 
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DEMONSTRATIVES t- 

41 Sere " has the following uses : — 

(a) Proper ( =in this place) .—-I live here. 

(b) Figurative (=a* (Ms point) .—Here lies the difference. 

(c) M (^in this Case) :~Here it is the noun that it 

derived from the adjective. 

(d) Applied to Time (=at this juncture) .—The woman hen 

burst into tears. 

(e) Adjective: — The schools here aic very flourishing. 

44 TJiere" has the following uses: — 

(a) Proper: — Is it very cold there ( = in that place)? 

(b) Figurative: — I differ from you t/iere (=on that point). 

(c) Exelamative: — There/ that will do. 

(d) Adjective: — He teaches in the school t/iere, does he 

not? 

(e) "There" is used to introduce sentences containing in- 
transitive verbs, the subject being placed after the verb. 
(See "Auxiliary Vetbi: THERE IS.") 

A man came. 'JTure came a man. 

A rebellion broke out. There broke out a rebellion. 

An event happened. Tfiere /ia/>pened an event. 

A voice cum from 27iere came a voice from 
Heaven. Heaven. 

"Here" and "There" as Indefinite Correlatives : — 

They are scattered here and t/iere. 

The landscape is diversified with here a wood and there a 

river. 
But that's neitlier here nor tfiere. ( = But that has nothing 

to do with the subject under consideration.) 

"Yonder "—there, at a distance ivilhin view. 
Yonder is the village where I was born. 
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INTERB.OGATIVES :- 

(a)="^* wto place*? — *Tfore do you live? 
(b)=" To what. place* : — Where are you going? 
> (c) = " JfWta£ p&zce " .— r- W7<er« do you come from t 

" Uow far?- 9 — 

...>, (a) Distance: — ffnw far did you go? 

(b) Extent or Degree i—How for (=*to what extent) was the 
report true? 
RELATIVES :- 

t% Whw&'' „(=? in or at wlieh, in which place) may l>e 
uscti with, or without an Antecedent. 

Put it (in the place) where you found it. 

This is wfure we live. 

That is wliere the accident happened. 

She left the pfoce w'/e/'g she was *o happy. 

[The world is] a *te<7« to/^re every man must play a part. 

This is (the pond) wliere you err. 

There are a few cases where it can not be used. 

In. the following examples, l< where " denotes* not place, 
but case, and is almost equivalent to il when" 

Where there i* a will, there is a way. 

Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to, be wise. 

The Indefinite Rjintive " Where( so Jever >" has two 

(a) Indefinite Relative :— Sit wherever (=at any place that) 

you like. 
He makes friends wherever (=at 
any place where) be .goes. , 

(b) Conjunctive: — Wherever (=No matter where) you may 

go. y«»ti can not i> cape iroin it. 
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Use of tUo Second and Third Forms. — The forms 
"hence," "hither," "thence," "thither," "whence," "whither," 
are not now used to denote place, except ,in poetical and 
archaic language. . ! r 

" Men must endure their going hence, even as their coming. 

hither." " 
" When you depart timnce, s^ake off the dust of your feet," 
"O let me escape thitlitr/" 
"I la returned (to the place) whence he came." 
"She followed him (to the land)' whiihsr he had gone.*' 
" The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou nearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goetln" . ,, . . ' 

In modern English, " here," " there ° arid " where" "are 
used* instead of the Second and Third Forms. 



Older Form. 

hither 
thither 
whither 
{from) hence 
(from) thence 
ifrom) tvltence 

Compare : — 

Older Ibrm. 

"Come hither, my little page." 
"Thither let us go." 
"Whither dost thou go?" 
"Whither thou gocst, I will go." 



Modern Foiyiu 

here 
there 
where 
from here 
from tfiere 
from where 



Modern fbrm. 

Come here 9 my child. 
Let us go there* 
Wltere are you going?.- . 
I will go where you go. 



f l To" is sometimes used with 
going to t 



' where "p* Where iinr you 
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12 ADVEUBS. 

It is not unusual, though a pleonasm, to find "/torn*' placed 
before " Iience," " thence," " whence." 



How far is it front here to M? 
From there I went to N. 

Where does this water come 



"Arise, let us go henc?* 99 
"Then I will send and fetch 

thee from thence.* 9 
44 From wJience dost thou 

come?" 

"Hither" and "thither" are still in use as In- 
definite Correlatives of Place. 

He was constantly going hUIier and thitJier (=to and fro), 

" Hither " (in the compound form " hitherto ") and 
"Hence" (with its compounds — "henceforth " "hence- 
forward") are now used to denote, not Place, but Time. 
"Thence" "thenceforth," "thenceforward" are also used 
to denote Time. 

I shall leave a week hence (= from now). 

A week thence he was gone. 

"The Lord hath blessed me hitherto." 

"We doubt greatly whether these poems will be read fifty 
years hence. 99 

"What mortal henceforffi shall our power adore?" 

" Nothing remains henceforward but solitude and re- 
pentance." 

"If the salt has lost his flavor, it is thencefortfi good for 
nothing." 

"Hence" and "Whence" are used to denote Cause 
or Reason. 

Hence (=for this reason) it is that 

The facts are admitted, whence (= from which) we conclude 
that the principle is true. 
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C5MP0TTBTD DEMONSTRATIVES PRONOUNS.— " Here," 
"there," "where," are compounded with certain Preposi- 
tions, to form a sort of Compound Demonstrative Pronouns 
(not Adverbs). In such compound?, " here " is equivalent 
to " this," " there " to " that " or " it," " where" to " what " 
or " rchich" 

"Herein (=»in this) is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 

fruit." 
"Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof (-of it).* 
"Whereof (=of what) thinkest thou?" 
'* A shot from the fort killed one of these extraordinary 

soldiers,, whereupon (=on which) the rest faced about 

an.l fled." 
"So long a* he has the wlierewithal (=ihat wherewith, that 

with which) to pay his bill, he is, for the time being, the 

very monarch of all he surveys." 

Compounds of "Here" (zslhti) : — Hereafter, hercat, hereby, herein, 
hereof, hereon, hereupon, hereto, fteretofore, herewith. 

Compounds of "Titers" (-that or it) .—Thereafter, thereat, thereby, 
Hurcforf, therein, thereof, thereon, thereupon, thereto, therewith. 

Compound* of "Where" (**what? or which) .-— Whereat, whereby 
wherefore, wherein, whereof, lo/icreon, whereupon, whereto, wherewith. 

These forms are not now used, except a few, as — 
hereafter, there fore, wherefore, hereupon, thereupon, where-, 
ujxm, herewith, etc. 

He laughed at it (not — thereof). 
7 thought of it (wot— thereof), 
I am glad of it (not — thereof). 

« Hereabout (s)," " Thercabout(&) 9 " " Where* 

al>oitt(s)>" being Adverbs, and not Pronouns, must be 
distinguished from the above compounds. 
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£€ Hereaf>0(9Jft{sY 9 =s about here, in this neig/ibour/tood (not — 

about^this), 
"Thereaboiit{s)" ^ about or near there* " Thereabouts *' w 
a Pronoun in — "teii men or thereabouts (= about or nearly 
that)." 
"Wfiereaboutfa)" '= abort*, or near where* 
Whereabouts did you meet him? 

I know his wliereabouts. ( U<ed as a Noun = abode, 

haunt.) 

Pronominal Adverbs of Manner. 

Most Pronominal Adverbs of Manner arc also used as 
Adverbs of Degree, and it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the two uses. 

He loved her so f=*in such a minner, or to that degree), 
Iloiv (in what v:zy or to what txtent) do you like it? 

. DEMONSTRATIVES :- 

" Thus" ( = in this manner) i— " Thus did Noah." 
"So" (=in such a manner): — "According to all that God 

commanded him, so did Noah. 1 * 

" So " is sometimes used aa a sort of Eepetitive 
Demonstrative, to save repetition of the Predicate. (See 
" Pronouns : Repetitive Demonstratives") 

We think our fathers fools: our sons will think us so 

{-fools). 
He is very diligent, but his brother is more so (*= diligent). 

« So I am" and " So am I : »— 

UA) You seem to be a philosopher, (B) So lam. 
(You are a philosopher; «o'( = also) am I. 
UA) You seem to like it. (//) So I do. 
(You like it, do von? So («aUn) do I. 
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((A) She- is quite pretty. (B) So she is. .. -. 
(She is very pretty, and *o («=also) w her sister. 1 
> , Are you a philosopher? Yes, I am. So lam* 
la olie not pretty ? Yes, she is. So she is. 
(A) Who has a wood-saw? (B) I have one. (C) So have 1. 

*As much so," "So much so," " Mm*e so." 

It was very cold last year — more so (= colder) than it is this 

year. 
It was very cold yesterday — as. much so (=as.cold) as it is 

to-day. 
It was very cold last evening— so much so (=so cold) that I 

could not stir out of doors. 

"So and so" is an Indefinite Pronominal, as — "Mr. 
so and .so." 

Compare : — 

Definite: — We know that it i3 so. 

Indefinite /—We would know that it is so and so. 

44 So so " means "fairly well," " not very well " : — 
IIow are you ? Only so so. 

"And so forth," "and so on"=nn& the like; 
further in a similar manner. 

There was none to suit him. One was too larjre, another 
w .s too small, a thiid was not strong enough, and so on. 

INIERRCaATIVES.— " How" has the following uses : •— 

(a) How (=in what manner) has he done it? 

(b) How (=by what means) did he effect his purpose? 

(c) How (=in what fctale of health) are you? 
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16 ADVERBS. 

id) How (=to what degree) do you like it? 

(e) How (=for what reason) u ii that f 

How does it happen that you have so white A head of 
bair and so black a beard? 

RELATIVES:- 

"How"=the manner in which. 

This is Itow he did it. 
That is how he always treats me. 

A story is told of how; at one time, a tribe of Indians tried 
to raise gunpowder by planting seed. 

"How " is omitted or replaced by " that" when there 
is an Antecedent. 

This is the manner that (=in which) he did it 
We will do it in the easiest way {that) we are able. 

44 How " is used instead of " that " to introduce indirect 
quotation in familiar style, especially when the conjunction 
is repeated. 

He told me how he had come all the way to pee me, 
and how he had gone home in despair at not finding me 
at home. 

"How(80)ever" = in whatever manner, in what 
manner soever. 

However you may try, you will never succeed. 

"However," used as a Conjunction, means "however 
%the v (=at all events, at least, yet, still). 

I shall not oppose your design; X can not, however, approve 
of it 
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44 As" is a Relative Adverb of Comparison, and 
denotes — 

(a) Manner:— Do as I do. (=Do in the manner in which 

I do.) 
(6) State or Condition:— I left it as {=in the state in which) 

it was. 
(e) Degree:— He is as modest as ho is brave. («He is to 
that degree modest to which degree he is brave.) 

(d) Time:— He trembled as {-white) he spoke. 

(e) Keason :—As (—siace) he was ambitions, I slew him. 

44 As" as a Eelative Adverb of Manner. 

He treated her as (in the manner in which) be would treat a 
servant. Do as you are bidden. Do as I tell you. You 
will reap as you sow. It was as I had feared. 

The Eelative "As " is used as the Correlative of the 
Demonstrative "So." 

As yon sow, so you will reap. 

(=In what manner you sow, in tlw& manner you will reap.) 
As .the desert is like a sea, so is the camel like a ship. 

(See Conjunction "As") 

Pronominal Adverbs of Degree. 

DEMONSTRATIVES :- 

(1) "As " (=to that degree or extent) is a Demonstra- 
tive Adverb of Comparison, and is generally followed by 
another "a*," which is a Eelative Adverb of Degree (Set 
below). 

He is as rich a* Croesus. 

He is as honest a man as ever breathed. 

He is as kind as ever. 

Come as soon as you can. 
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|. . I.b**tf a? good a right to, the moqey <w you have* , . 

(=1 have an equally good right to the money that you 
have. ) 
lV% {There are many others who speak Uuglish quite aS well 

(^equally well). v 

' "A pencil will do quite as well [=&jually well gft$JE-f*^). 

Wo worked at the oar for fifteen minutes; it seemed to me 
K '- :> as many (=the taint number of) hours. 
' He owns as much (=to the same effect) himself. 

I meant no harm, and she meaut as little (=none)s 

(2) "So" ( = to such a degree or extent) is a 
Demonstrative Adverb of Comparison, and is generally 
used in Negative Statements. Compare : — 

(He is as rich as Qroeaue. 

(He is not so rich as his brother. 

(I like him as well. 

(I do not liko her so well. < i 

SI know many others who speak English quite as well. 
I do not know any one who speaks English so well. 
I know few persons who speak English so well. 

" As " is sometimes used after "not" Compare : — 

I am not so clever as you are. 

(=1 am not to such an extent' clever as you ate.) 
I am not as clever as you are. 

( = 1 am not to the same extent clever as you are.) 

" So " is used in Affirmative Statements— 

(a) When it is followed by an Infinitive. Compare :-— 

(He i* as kind as ever. 

(He is so kind as to let me use I his library. 

(He is as foolish as that. 

(He is so foolish as to do that, 
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(b) When it is followed by a Clause of Consequence. 
Compare : — 

(He ate as much as he liked. 

(He ale so much that he made himself sick. 

Culs many men as came were caught. 

(So many came that we could not catch them alL 

(He is as honest a man as ever breathed. L 

(He is so honest that he can not tell a lie. 

(I ran as fa9t as I could. 

(I ran so fast that I was soon out of breath* 

(e) "So much" and "So many" are used in 
affirmative statements after " like " and " as" 
instead of <c as much " and " as many J 9 

The lamps shone like so many (=like the same 

number of) stars. 
He looks on his children as so many encumbrances* 
He looks upon it as so much labour lost 

"So" is used, like the Demonstrative Pronoun "It f fP 
in three ways : — 

(I) Backward Reference of " So " : — 

He speaks English very fluently. I do not know 
any one who speaks English so fluently. 

As two is to one, so is twelve to six. 
(= What two is to one, thai is twelve to six.) 

(II) Forward Reference of " So " : — 

Osaka is not so large as Tokyo. 

He was so kind as to tend me the money* 

Her hair was so long that it reached the floor. 
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ADVERBS* 



. (Ill) Indefinite Reference of « So " :— 

It is so beautiful! (*=Hbw beautiful!) 
You must come to see us. My parerta will be so 
delighted (**very much delighted). 

(3) "Thus" denotes Degree (=to this degree or 
txtent) in — 

Thus much=so much or this much. 
Thus far =do far. 

(4) "The" (=to that degree or extent) is only used 
before Comparatives, and may or may not be accompanied 
by the Relative u the" (See "Adjectives : Comparison") 



Backward Reference. 

He has faults, but we love him 

none the less. 
<We made a great noise, but the 

stag ran all the faster. 
The fleet had smtaintd a great loss, 
* but it was none the less formid- 
able for that • 
The book was written by a woman, 

but it is none the worse in my 

eyes. 
Jf your teacher does not speak 

Japanese,* it is all the better 

for you. 
/ 

Idioms : — 



Forward Reference. 

We do not love him the less 
because he has faults. 

The stag ran all the faster for 
the noise we made. 

The fleet was none Hie less formid- 
able/or the loss it had sustained. 

The book is none the worse in 

my eyes for being written by a 

woman. 
It is all the better for you 

that your teacher does not speak 

Japanese, 



So much the better. (Softs' \ ) 

So much tfie worse. (ftB>y 9tB'y) 

He was tfie worse for drink (= drunk). 

The coat is much tlie worse for wear (=worn out). 

Nobody will be the wiser. (=Nobody will know.) 
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INTERROGATIVES:- 

How (=(o what degree or extent) do you like it? 

How old is he? 

How far ( —to what extent) was the report true ? 

RELATIVES :- 

(1) "How" (=fo what degree or extent). 

(2) "However" (=-to whatever extent or degree) is 
4 Conjunctive Adverb with a Concessive meaning. 

However rich he may he, he can not well afford that 

(3) (4 As 9 " as a Relative of Degree, may either be 
used by itself or Correlatively with the Demonstrative 
" as " or " so." 

He became more ill-tempered, as (=in tliat proportion in 
which) he grew older. 

44 As so." — " As " is a Eelative ; " so " is a De- 
monstrative. 

As two is to one, so is twelve to six. 

(=i/i what relation two is to one, in that relation is twelve 
to six.) 

44 So a**" — "So" is a Demonstrative; "as" is a 

Relative. 

He is not so diligent as his brother. 

(=He is not to that extent diligent, to which extent his 
brother is diligent.) 

He was so kind as to lend me the money. 

(=He was to that extent kind, to which extent he would 
be kind to lend me the money.) 
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"As as." — The first "as" is a Demonstrative; the 

second "as" is a Kelative. 

He is as strong as an ox. 

(=He is to tJie same extent strong, to which extent an or 
is strong.) 

He is as kind as ever. 

(=He is to the same extent kind, to which extent he ha* 
ever been kind.) 

He is as wise a man as ever lived. 

(=He is a man to that extent wise, to which extent any 
man that ever lived was wi«e.) 

Come as soon as you can. 

!=Come to that degree soon to which degree you can come 
soon. 
=How soon you can come, come so soon. 

(4) The Eelative 46 The " (=£0 what extent or degree) 
is always followed by the Demonstrative "the*" 

The sooner you come, the better it will be. 
( = How much sooner, so much better. 
( = 7b what extent sooner, to that extent better. 

The further south you go, the warmer it becomes. 

!= To what extent further south you go, to that extent 
warmer it becomes. 
=It becomes warmer, as you go further south. 
The more heat there is in the air, the more moisture rises. 

Other Adverbs of Comparison :— 

"Too";— I was yet too weak to bear the fatigue. 

(=1 was yet so weak that I could not bear the atigue.) 
" Enough "; — I was not yet strong enough to bear the fatigue.) 

(=1 was not yet so strong thai I could bear the fatigue.) 
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Pronominal Adverbs of Reason 
or Cause. 

DEM0NSTRATIVES.-TbeDemonstrativeAdverbs^l%6re. 
fore" a,n& "Hence" are Coordinate Conjunctions at the 
same time. 

Hence {—from this cause or for this reason) it is that 

Ho blushes ; therefore (=for that reason) he must be guilty, 

INTERROGATIVES :- 

Wliy?—WIiy do you not study? 

WherejOre? (not used in ordinary language): — WItertfort 

didst thou doubt? 
Whence? (not used in ordinary language): — Whence come 

wars and fightings among you? 
How? in — Bow is this? How is it it that t How comes 

it that t How does it happen that t 

What?=why? (obsolete) :— What should we labour? 

" Why " is used exclamatively, as an Expletive, to 
denote surprise, impatience, hesitation, etc. 

If he won't do it, why others will. 

Why, what a foolish question? 

What am I doing here? Why, I can hardly say. 

, RELATIVES :- 

That is why (=the reason for which) I can not do it. 
That is the reason why (=for which) I can not do it. 
Wherefore (=for which reason) by their fruits ye shall 

know them. 
She did not ask the why or the wherefore. (Used as 

Nouns.) 
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ADVERBS. 



INDEFINITE PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 



Root. 



Time. 



Place. 



Manner. 



Degree. 



One «*) 
Any (fas 
Anyf(fflt) 
No (fa*) 
Ever (fflix 
Other 



sometime 

(a< any time) 
ever? ($11$* 
never (tfr 
ever ({PjHjr 
(another time) 



somewhere 

(erf a certain 
place) 

anywhere 

anywhere? 

nowhere 

everywlwre 

elsewhere 



somelww 

(in a certain 
manner) 

anyhow 

(in any wayf) 
(nowise) 
(everyway) 
(otherwise) 



somewhat 



(to a certain 

extent) 



(any? 

\(ataU?) 

(not any 

\(not at ait) 



Indefinite Pronominal Adverbs 
of Time. 

44 One" and "Some."' — "One" (=a certain) is used 
only in Adverbial Expressions of Time, and denotes Past 
Time as being the more definite of the two. 

One day = on a certain day. 

One mornings on a certain morning, etc. 

"Some" (WW*), which is more indefinite than "one," 
usually denotes Future Time. Compare: — 
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{One day I went to see a friend. (Past.) 

(I will take you there some day. (Future.) 

(I was once [=one time) in Ky6to. (Past.) 

(I mean to go there some time (or other). (Future.) 

"Sometime" means — 

(a) At one time or another hereafter. (See above.) 

(b) Once, formerly (in older English) : — 

Our sometime sister, now our queen. 

(c) Ibr some time (Duration) :— 

I shall be detained here by business some time. 

"Once" means — 

(a) One time (—ft): — 

If you do it once, you will find it easier afterwards. 
If you see him once, you will never forgot him. 

(6) On one former occasion. Cff^) (See Above.) 
(c) Formerly : — 

It was once so, but it is no longer so. 

"At once" means — 

(a) Immediately : — I called him by his name, and he came 

at once. Do it at once. 

(b) At the same time: — They all came at once. 

(c) Both; — At once interesting and instructive. 

(d) Suddenly : — All at once = all of a sudden. 

"For once," " For this once." 

Ibr once (i&B£ = EM ? *) he was lenient 
Oblige me for this once (4*S— ]£#;*). 

"Once for all": — I Will explain it here once for aU. (=1 will 
explain it here once, and will never repeat it) 

"Once again" =once more. (See "Simple Adverbs of Timer 

Again") 
"Once and again" = repeatedly. (See u Simple Adverbs of Timer 

Again.' 9 ) 
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"Ever" and "Never." — "Ever" (W***) is more 
emphatic than " always" as " every" is more emphatic 
than "all." 

Ever keep the precept in mind. (= Never forget it.) 

His was an active and watchful benevolence ever desirous to 

do good. 
A man must be always virtuous ; he • will then be ever 

happy. 
I have loved her ever since. 
He is as kind as ever (=as he ever has been). 
He is kinder than ever (=than he ever has been). . , 

"Ever?" is an Indefinite Interrogative, corresponding 
to the Definite Interrogative " When ? " The Indefinite 
Interrogative " ever " is used only in questions and con- 
ditions. 

("Did you ever go there? ( fil$e± ftfi 1^7 fh ) 
{Wlien did you go there? 

{Do you ever go there? (3fg irr ivh ) ] 

When (or liow often) do you go there? 
If you ever go there, (g-y^fjr l»7i^ ?x) 

"Ever" must not be used instead of "once" (1f^) in affirma- 
tive statements. It is wroog to say — "I was ever in Kyoto"— just 
as it is wrong to say — " I have any money." 

"Ever" is opposed to "never;' 9 "always 1 * to "sometimes" 

Are you ever sick? No, I am never sick. 
Is he always sick ? No, he is not always sick ; he gets well 
sometimes. 

*, Other Uses of " Ever " and « Never " : — 

(a) "Ever" is frequently used as an Intensive Adverb. 
There were ever so many (=very, very many). 
Gome as soon as ever you cam 
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(&) "Never" is used as an Emphatic Negative, instead of 
"no," "not," or "none." (See "Adverbs of Negation.") 
He said never a word in reply. 
I shall never see her more. 

(c) " For ever " =dernaUy. 

(d) "Ever so >'= however. 

Bo it ever so little = However little it may be. ^ 

(e) "Never so" (— however) is obsolete. 

If your inside be never so (=ever so) beautiful, you, 
must preserve a fair outside. 

(/) "Seldom, if ever " =ae\dom or never. 
He seldom, if ever, goes to church. 

(Compare: — "Little, if any"=little or none.) 

(ff) "Now or never." 

We- must conquer now or (we shall) never (conquer) 

Indefinite Pronominal Adverbs 
of Place. 

"Somewhere" (ffift*-) is used in affirmative state- 
ments. 

The house is somewliere in Kanda — somewhere about the new 
school. 

"Anywhere" (w&t*) i 8 used in affirmative state- 
ments. 

You can get the book anywhere. 

"Anywhere" (M®-^) is used in negative statements. 
"Not anywhere" = "Nowhere*" 

It was not to be seen anywhere. It was nowhere to be seen. 
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44 Any where?" (Wft-*) is an Indefinite Interroga- 
tive, and is used in questions and conditions. Compare: — 

{Are you going anywhere t No, I am not going anywhere. 
Where are you going ? I am going to Nikko. 
If you are going anywhere, take me with you. 

44 Anywhere," used in affirmative statements, means 
u in any place," and must be distinguished from — 

44 Everywhere," which means "in every place?' (( in 
all places." Compare : — 

You may go anywhere. 

(=You may go wherever you like.) 
He has been everywhere. 

(= There is no place where he has not been.) 

44 Elsewhere " means " in any {some) other place' 9 

This plant is not found elsewhere (=in any other place). 
You must seek for it elseivhere (=in some other place). 

Indefinite Pronominal Adverbs 
of Manner* 

44 Somehow "= in some way or other, in one way or 
another. 

He had shut up his cat below, but poor puss escaped 
somehow. 

44 Anyhow" = at any rate,, at all events, in any case. 
Compare : — 

(The thing must be done somehow (or other). {JmtflJJ V?) 
(The thing must be done anyhow. (9L*fa*) 

We must have something to eat anyhow. 

There is no managing it anyhow. 
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"In any way?" is an Indefinite Interrogative of 
of Manner, and corresponds to " How ? " Compare : — 
Can I help you in any wayt How can I help you? 

"Nowise" means "not in any manner or degree," 
and is used as an Emphatic Negative, like " by no means." 
(See "Adverbs of Negation") 

"Otherwise" means — 

(a) " In some or any other way," " in a different 

manner " : — 

If you had acted otherwise, you would have been 

dishonest. 
I knew it, though he thought otherwise. 
He is rather dull than otherwise. (Mf 1ihS A ^) 

(b) " In other respects " : — 

Otherwise, as for the rest of us, we are all well. 

(c) " But for that, " Were it not for that." 

The study of natural history teaches us to see what 
we would otherwise fail to see (=what we would 
fail to see if we did not study it). 

I had on a heavy coat, and consequently the wound 
was less severe than it would ot/ierwise (=but for 
the heavy coat I had on) have been. 

"JEvevy way "=in every respect, in all respects. 
This one is every way superior to that one. 

Indefinite Pronominal Adverbs 
of Degree* 

"Somewhat" is a Pronoun (= something) but used 
as an Adverb (=in some degree). 

This one is somewhat larger than that one. 
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The Pronouns " Something " and "Nothing " are likewise 
used as Adverbs of Degree. " Nothing " is an emphatic , 
negative. . - 

„ My sense of touch is something (=somewhat) coarse. (Tennyson.) 
They knew nothing of the danger. 
Nothing loth=not at all unwilling, very willing. 

44 Any" is used, as an Adverb of Degree (=in any 1 
•degree) before. Comparatives, in Questions, Conditions, and 
.Negative Statements. 

Is he any better to-day ? He is not any better. Insects do 
not grow any larger. I do not teach there any longer. 
I shall not go there any more* I can not take any less. 

44 At all" (=in the least degree, to the least extent) 
is an Emphatic Adverb of Degree, used only in Questions, 
-Conditions, and Negative Statements. 

!Do you know it at all t ('Jts/T'Zo — fSdkfS) 
If you know it at all. 05^) 
You do not know it at all. (&$/* ik9) 
!Do you mean to do it at aUt 
If you do it at all, do it well. 
If you can not do it well, do not do it at all. 

44 At all" is used to emphasize "Any?" or a 
Negative. 

Has he any property at all t 
He has no ambition at aUL 
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II. SIMPLE ADVERBS. 



Adverbs of Time. 

(a) Adverts of Time, answering to " When ? "~— 

(a) Now, just, just now ; 

(b) Lately, formerly, of old, before now, ere now, long ago, many 

years ago, etc. 

(c) Soon, shortly, by and by, before long, erelong, etc. 

(d) Presently, immediately, at once, instantly, forthwith ; 

(<s) Early, late, betimes, in time, in due season, in course of 

time, etc. 
(/) Before, after, afterward{s), since, etc 

Note :— "Before," "offer," and "since" are Preposi- 
tions, and become Adverbs when used with, 
the Object understood. 

I have seen him before (this). 

I met him soon after (that). 

I have loved him ever since (then). 

to) Objectives Adverbial:— 

"To-":— To-day, to-morrow, to-night 

44 Tills": — This time, this month, this year, this morning,. 

this evening, this day month (week). 
44 Last ":—Last time, last Sunday, hut week, hut month, 

last year, last evening, etc. 
44 "Next ":— Next Sunday, next week, next month, next 

year, next evening, etc. 
44 The": — T/ie day before yesterday, the day after to- 
morrow, the night before last, etc. 
The next moment he was gone. 
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44 That ":—l did not get home (on) that day. 

44 One": — One time, one* day, one morning, one winter 9 * 

day, etc. 
44 Some "; — Some day, some time, etc. 
44 TJie other ": — I met him the other day, 

(b) Adverbs of Duration, answering to "How 
long?"— 

(a) Adverbs and Adverbial Phrases :—Long, for long, ever, for 

ever, always, perpetually, permanently, eternally, etc 

(b) Objectives Adverbial:— 

(1) "For" understood:— 

He paused (for) a while* 

I wish to speak to you (for) a moment 

I stayed there (for) some time. 

He lived there (for) a long time. 

I waited (for) half-an-hour. 

I have studied English (for) ten years. 

The oak-tree lives (for) hundreds of years. 

"This twenty years I have beon with thee." 

(2) 44 AU»;— 

He works all day (long). 
The child cried all the night (through). 
The summit is covered with snow all the year 
(round). 

(3) Objectives Adverbial of Duration are used to 
' . qualify the adverbs "ago," "since," " before,' 9 

"after," "hence," "thence." 

He died a fortnight ago. 
He had died a fortnight since. 
> • He died a month before I was born. 

He fell sick then, and died three days after* 
I met him again a long time afterwards. 
I shall h»ave a week hence. 
A week thence he was gone. 
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(c) Adverbs of Repetition, answering to "How 
often?"— 

(a) Once, twice, thrice or three times, four times, etc. 

(b) Again, once more, once again. 

(c) Often, seldom, always, sometimes, frequently, occasionally, 

rarely, now and then, every now and then* etc. 

(d) Daily, weekly, monthly, annually, periodically, etc. 

(e) Objectives Adverbial:-— 

" Every " : — Every day, every three days, etc 

u Time " : — I have been there two or three times. We 
have grammar three times a week. I repeated 
my question several times. I have met hi in 
hundreds of times. 

(d) Adverbs of Order: — First, next, last. 

First came Mr. B; next came Mr. ; and last of all came 
Mr. A. 

(e) Adverbs of Completion or Non- Comple- 
tion: — 

(a) Adverbs :— He has departed already. Has the bell rung 

yet? She has not come yet. 

(b) Adverbial Phrases: — I shall have finished my task by 

that time. 

(f) Adverbs of Continuance: — 

(a) Adverbs :— The house is still standing. I have, always 

lived here. Ever keep this precept in mind. 
I have lived here ever since. 

(b) Adverbial Phrases :— Farewell till then. 

(g) Adverbs of Cessation or Non- Existence : — 

, He is no more. It exists no longer. 
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(1) "Ago." 

11 Ago " means dating backwards from the present, and 
is always preceded by an Adverb or Objective Adverbial of 
Duration. The Verb is always in the Past Tense. 
He died long ago— a long time ago— many years ago. 

(2) "Before." 

" Before " is a Preposition, and may be used as a 
Conjunction or as an Adverb. 

(a) As a Preposition :— I saw him before my departure. 

(b) As a Conjunction : — I saw him before I left. 

(c) As an Adverb: — I had never seen him before. 

"Before" and "Ago."— " Before " becomes an Adverb, 
when its Object " this v or " that " is omitted. The Adverb 
"before" can not (but the preposition or conjunction 
"before 99 can) be preceded by an Adverbial of Duration, 
like "ago." It is therefore wrong to say — 
I saw him a week before. 

The Verb may be in the Past or the Present Perfect, 
Compare : — 

Cl have seen him before. 
(I saw him once before. 
(I saw him a week ago. 
(I saw him a week before I left. 

(3) "Since." 

" Since " may be used as a Preposition, a Conjunction, 
or an Adverb: — 

(a) As a Preposition : — I have not met him since that timet 

(b) As a Conjunction :— It is five years since I saw him 

(c) As an Adverb :— I saw him five years since. 
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(I) " Since," as a Preposition, is — 

(a) Followed by a Noun denoting a Point of Time, 

and — 
(6) Preceded by the Perfect or Progressive Perfect 

which denotes Continuance: — 

He has been working hard since his father's death. 

(II) "Since," as a Conjunction, is — 

(a) Followed by the Past Tense which denotes a Point 

of Time and — 
(6) Preceded by the Perfect or Progressive Perfect, 

which denotes Continuance : — 

He has been working hard since his father died, 

(c) Or by " It is " and an Adverbial of Duration :— 
It is two years since his father died. 

(III) " Since " becomes an Adverb in two ways : — 

(a) Fy the omission of the Object or the Clause 
after it. In this case, the Verb is in the Perfect 
Tense. 

He ran away with his master's money, and has not 

been heard of since (=since then). 
His father died two years ago, and he has been 

working hard since (= since his father's death). 

(6) By the omission of " It is" " Since" preceded 
by an Adverbial of Duration, is here equivalent to 
"ago" and the Verb is in the Past Tense. 

His father died two years since* 
(=His father died [it is] two years since.) 
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"Since" and "Ago":— 

"Ago 99 — dating backward from the Present 
" Since 99 = dating backward either from the Present or from 
some Past Time. 

He is dead. He died a fortnight since (or ago). 
I found him dead. He had died a fortnight since (not 
ago). (=It was a fortnight since he had died.) 

"Long since" is preceded by the Past Tense. 
"Ever since" is preceded by the Perfect Tense. 

He departed long since (=long ago). 

I have lived here ever since (=ever since then). 

Correct ; — 

1. Ten years passed since I left home. 

2. It was ten years since he died. 

3. He is sick. since la9t summer. 

4. He has been dead a month since. 

(4) « Again. » 

This Adverb has various meanings: — 

(a) "Once more ":— Call again. 

(b) "Twice": — As large again as = twice as large as. 

(c) "Repeatedly," "amain"; — 

"He had so heated himself with rapid walking in the 
fog and frost, that he was all in a glow; his eyes 
sparkled, and his breath smoked again" 

(d) "Back":— Be struck a blow on the table till the walls 

echoed again. 

(e) "To the former state ".•— You can not undo again 

what you have done. 
{/) "In return":— "The walls, methinks, being sensible, 
should curse again' 9 
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(g) "On the other hand ".•—"Some have a knack of seeing 
spirit*, and others again haven't." 
(h) "Moreover": — "Again, if any Syracusan born Come 
to the bay of Ephesus, he dies." 

Once again, over again — once more. 

X phall have to mention this once again in the course 

of my lecture. 
I had to do the same thing over again. 

Again and again, time and again, once and again, over 
and over again— repeatedly. 

I warned him again and again, but he would nqt listen 

tp me. 
I learned it by repeating it over and over again. 

Jidw and a{jain=now and then, occasionally. 
JNever again =never more. 

I will never do it again. 

I shall never see him again. 

(Compare:— I have never seen him be/ore.) 

(5) « Always." 

(a) li Throughout all time," "at all times":— 

He is always cheerful. 

(b) " Invariably" "in all cases " :— 

Crows are not always black. 

(=Not all crow are black; some are not black.) 

(6) " Generally." 

(a) "For the most part" "in the majority of cases." (;Mft) 

He is generally at home in the morning. 

(b) " On the whole." (Wivr) 

Generally speaking, they are a quiet and industrious 
people. 
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(7) " Often " and « Frequently." 

"Often" denotes Repetition; "Frequently" denotes 5e- 
currence. 

By doing a thing often, it becomes habitual. 
By meeting with a thing frequently, it becomes familiar. 
I often go to Mr. Ito's, and frequently meet Mr. Tanaka 
there. 

(8) "Yet" and "Still" 

"Yet" (***), generally with i% not" signifies Non-comple- 
tion. "Still" (***-) signifies Continuance. 

The old building is still in use. 
The new one is not yet finished. 

Both are joined to Comparatives, as Adverbs of Degree r 
to denote an additional degree. 

This is still better— still more important. 
A little longer— yet a little longer. 

(9) "Now," "Just," "Just now." 

" Now " and " Just " may be used with the Perfect 
Tense ; " Just now " is used with the Past Tense. 

We have now come to the most important chapter. 
He has just arrived* He arrived just now. 

(10) "Presently." 

" Presently "= after a little time, soon. 
"At present" = at the present time ; now. 

He will be here presently* He is engaged at present 

" Presently "**Soon. Immediately = at once. 
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(11) "In time." 

(a)="In good season." 

I was just in time. 

You may yet be in time if you make haste. 

(b)="ln due course of time" " sooner or later ," "in 
the long run," "finally" 

A rogue is certain to receive due punishment in time, 

(12) « First," " At first," " For the 
first time." 

«Mrst":—(a) r ft3Uj mostly followed by "then" 

I first learned conversation, and then reading. 
He first went to Europe, and then to America. 
Cannon were first used at the siege of Con- 
stantinople. 

(b) r|- Sj followed by "next" or "last" 

Mr. A came first (=was the first to come), next 
came Mr. B., and last of all came Mr. C. 

(c) r 3fe^j followed by "afterwards." 

Business first, and pleasure afterwards. 

"At first" (%M<») is followed by "soon," "afterwards," or 
"at last" 

I felt rather awkward at first, but soon got used to it 
At first he seemed a very promising youlb, but soon 

afterwards his zeal began to slacken, and at lad we 

gave up all hope of his success. 
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"For the first time" (&->* ?):— 

I then met him for Vie first time. 

(Compare:— I first met him in Kyoto, and then in 
Nagoya.) 
Cannon were then used for the first time. 

r tfM i/Tf&j* Tj is translated "not till or before." 

People do not know the blessing of health titt they 
lose it 

Compare : — 

I learned it then for the first time. 
I did not know it till then. 

(13) "The other day." 

Oneday(&B) ) Some day (W$ * ) ) 

}(&**•) [(Putur*) 

The oVier day OfcQ) J One of these days($£B n)J 

(14) "Yesterday" and "The day before." 

"Yesterday" (flfcB). The day before" = " the previous 
day" (3t»H). 

" IVwiorrow; " (MB). " On the morrow," a (the) next 
or the following day" (£&B). 

fl arrived yesterday. 

\l had arrived Vie day before (=on the previous day). 

(i start to-morrow. 

II started on the morrow (or next day). I 



Adverbs of Place. 

(1) The following and a few others are pure Simple 
Adverbs of Place: — 

Ihr, near, out, forth, back, away, aside, aloft, apart, together, 
aboard, ashore, uphill, downhill, overhead. 
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Most Adverbial Expressions of Place are Phrases, as — 

At home, at school, in town, in the country, on board, on shore, 
on high, to and fro, hither and thither, far and near, far and 
wide, etc. 

(2) Prepositions denoting Place are used as Adverbs 
Of Place, when the Object is omitted. 

He stood by (us), hat in hand. 

By:— Let me by. There was no one by. 

In:— Come in. Show him in. He is not in. 

About: — He wandered about from place to place* 

Around: — The boys stood around. 

Mound: — A wheel turns round. 

Up: — A balloon goes up into the air* 

Down: — Come down. 

Above: — The heavens above and the earth beneath. 

Below: — T went below, but my companion remained on 

deck. 
Over :— When did you come overt 
WWiin: — Within were fears. 
Without:— Without were fightings. 
Inside: — The boat is painted white inside. 
Outside:— It is painted green outside. 
Off:— The school is a mile off. 

Some of the Prepositional Adverbs are sometimes fol- 
lowed by " there " or an Adverbial Phrase of Place, tha 
whole forming a sort of Compound or Double Ad- 
verbial Phrase. 

Do you see that fine house over tlxret 
I heard a voice out in the garden. 

Other Examples: — Up there, down there, up in the tree, down 
in the valley. 
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(3) Adverbs of Direction are formed by adding 
the ending ward or wards to some Nouns or other 
■Parts of Speech, 

It was his business to go backwards and forwards across the 

desert to Suez, to take care of the camels. 
The ship was outward bound. We were homeward bound. 
They sailed westward. 

(4) Objectives Adverbial of Direction: — 

Home:— I am going home. I must be home be six. Father 

comes home at half past six. 
Back: — He has come bach I gave it bach to its owner. 
Way :— Which way did they go? Did they go that wayt 

They went different ways. He is coming this way t 
North, South, East, West Right, Left:— The castle is 

situated west of the city. Left of the road there is 

a fine brick house. 

(5) Objectives Adverbial of Distance:— Nouns 
denoting distance, as "way" "distance " " miles" etc., are 
used as Adverbials of Distance. 

He went a long way. He lived miles away. 

The town is situated a short distance north of Sendai. 

I have w« Iked at least ten miles to-day. 

The territory extends a hundred miles north and south. 

The Adverbs "away," "of," "beyond," "above," "below," 
etc., qualified by an Adverb or Objective Adverbial of Dis- 
tance, form a sort of Compound Adverbial Expressions. 

Far away, far off, a long way off, a liifle way off, a mile off, 
far beyond, a short distance beyond, far above, far below, a 
Utile way below. 
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Adverbs of Quantity or Degree. 

(a) Adverbs of Degree: — 

(a) Negative: — Not, scarcely, hardly, little. 

(b) Slight Degree: — A little, slightly, somewhat, rather, pretty. 

The horse is somewhat lame. 

Wood is rather scarce here. 

Only prttty good ! I call it very good. 

(c) Great Degree : — Much, very, very much, right, greatly far, by 

far, far and away, out of sight, extremely. 

(d) Increasing Degree : — More, more and more, still more, yet* 

(e) Greatest Degree: — Most, to the utmost. 

(/) Excessive Degree: — Exceedingly, too, too much* 

(g) Completeness : — Quite, wholly, completely, entirely, thoroughly, 

utterly, up, out, out and out, through and 

through. 

I slept out the whole morning. Hear me out. He 
had eaten it all up. I was wet through and 
through. It is the best school in Tokyo, out and 
out. 

(h) Sufficiency, Equality :— Enough, sufficiently, precisely, ex- 
actly, just, quite, etc. 
(i) Deficiency :— Almost, nearly, weUnigh, half, partly. 
(J) Limitation: — Only, simply, but. 
(k) Intensive Adverbs: — 

Ever: — There were ever so many. I waited ever so 

long. 
All: — All the better, all at once, all of a sudden* 
all over the country, etc. 

(b) Adverbs of [Repetition or Number : — 

(a) Once, lv)ice, thrice or three times, four times, etc. 

Take thrice the sum. 
(6) Firstly, secondly, thirdly, etc. 
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(c) Objectives Adverbial of Quantity ; — 

Degree : — A great deal worse, a good deal better. 

Number: — The army numbered ten thousand. It was ten 

thousand strong. 
Measure: — The tree measures sixty feet in height. 
Weight : — A six-inch shell weighs a hundred pounds. 
Value:— The suit cost me fifty dollars. The diamond was 

worth a great sum of money. 
Distance :— He went a long way. I have walked five miles. 
Duration :— I have studied English five years. He has lived 
here a long time, 

(d) Adverbs of Quality are frequently used as 
Adverbs of Degree. {See " Use of Adverbs") 

He speaks English remarkably well. 

A moderately large house was placed at our disposal. 

He is often dreadfully cross. 

He is an uncommonly strong man. 

They are very poor— miserably poor. 

She is very ill — hopelessly ill. 

It was very cold— piercingly cold. 

(1) "Much" and "Very." 

"Very" qualifies Adjectives and Adverbs, but can not 
qualify Verbs, with which "Much," must be used. 

I am very fond of this book. I like it very much. 

"Much" qualifies Past Participles. "Very" is used 
to qualify Participial Adjectives (not True Participles) in 
ing. 

I heard a very surprising news. 

I was much surprised at hearing the news. 

Exceptions :— I am very tired. He was very delighted to see me* 
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44 Much" is used to qualify Adjectives in the Compara- 
tive and Superlative. The adjective "very" is also used 
to qualify Superlatives. 

This is much, better than that* It is much the better of the two. 
' This is much the beet— the very beet of all. 

Compare : — 

It pleases me much more most. 

It is very pleasant more pleasant most pleasant 

u Greatly," " highly,** and " considerably," all mean 
"very much," and may be used where "much" is used. 

It pleases me much — greatly. 

He was much pleased highly pleased. 

She was much changed greatly changed. 

I was much surprised greatly surprised* 

I am much obliged greatly obliged* to you. 

Much better, greatly better, considerably better. 

Exercise : — " Must " or " Very " ? 

1. The accounts from home are distressing. 

2. I was pleased to hear from you. 

3. We were gratified at the result of our conference. 

4. It is strange that you should be so surprised* 

5. He is more diligent than he was last year. 

6. He is the best scholar in hia class. 

7. He is the best scholar in the whole school. 

8. He was astonished at what I told him. 

9. He explained the passage clearly. 

10. He explained it more clearly than my former teacher* 

(2) "Mnough" and "Too." 

She is too young to marry. 

!=She is so young that she can not marry. 
=She is not old enough to marry. 
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She is not old enough to marry. 

(=She is not so old that she can marry.) 
'Will you be good enough to lend me the money? 

(=Will you be so good as to lend me the money?) 
He was imprudent enough to run into debt. 

(=He was so imprudent as to run into debt.) 

"Too" has two uses: — 

(a) "Too" of Comparison is followed by an 
Infinitive, which implies a Negative meaning. 

The wolves were too intent on the chase to see any- 
thing else. 

(=They were so intent on the chase that they* 
did not see or could not see anything else.) 

An Infinitive coming after " too " may qualify 
the Adjective or Adverb immediately preceding it. 
Compare : — 

He was too ready to 8peak=too talkative. (The 

infinitive •' to speak " here qualifies " ready.") 
He was too angry to speak = so much enraged that 
he could not speak, (Here the infinitive " to speak " 
qualifies "few.") 

(b) "Too" of Emphasis is usually preceded by 
"but" or "only," and means "indeed" or 
" alas." 

What he said was but too true. 

The rest you know but too well. 

I am only too delighted to accept your invitation. 

" Too " can not immediately qualify a Verb or a 
Past Participle, with which " too much " must be used* 
Correct : — 

1. I was too enraged to speak. 

2. He was too overcome by his feelings to make any reply. 

3. I was too disappointed to enjoy the evening. 
4 I was too fatigued to proceed on my way. 
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(3) "Quite" 

This word means completely, and is frequently accom- 
panied by "not" 

The work is almost, but not quite, finished. 

" Quite " must not be used instead of " very J 9 

My father is quite young. (=He can safely be called young. 

Not — "very young.") 

" Quite " and " Almost" are frequently used with Noun* 
denoting quality or character, used as Predicate Nominative 
in an Adjective sense. 

He is quite a gentleman, 

f=He is quite gentlemanly or gentlemanlike. 

(Compare :-— He is very much of a gentleman. 
He looked quite the gentleman. 
She is almost a woman. 

(4) "Nearly" and "Almost." 

"Nearly " means that a little is wanting to completeness* 
" Almost " means that little is wanting to completeness. 

It is nearly finished almost finished all but finished— 

quite finished. 

(5) "Hardly" and "Scarcely." 

" Hardly " is properly used in speaking of Degree. 
"Scarcely" is properly used in speaking of Quantity. 

He is hardly able to undergo such a fatigue. 

He is scarcely ten years old. 

He scarcely ever (or hardly «w= almost never) goes to church* 
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(6) "IMtle" and "A little." 

These Adverbs have the same difference of meaning as 
the corresponding Adjectives (which see). 

"Little "=almost not. "A little v = somewhat, slightly. 
You little know what mischief you have done ! 
I Wle expected that he would succeed so well. 
He is little better than he was yesterday. 

(=He is almost in the same state as he was yesterday.) 
He is a little better this morning. 



Adverbs of Quality or Manner. 

These form the great body of Adverbs. Most Adverbs 
of Quality are formed from Adjectives of Quality by adding 
J/y. (See " Formation of Adverbs.") 



Adjective. 

He is a skilful teacher. 
He is a ready writer. 
He is a good speaker. 
He is &fast reader. 
Our manner oi walking was slow. 
He was so kind as to lend me 
the money. 



Advert* 

He teaches skilfully- 

He writes readily. 

He speaks weU. 

He reads fast. 

We walked slowly. 

He kindly lent me the monty. 



Modal Adverbs. 



Adverbs signifying Certainty and Necessity ;— Certainly, surety, 
assuredly, to bt sure, truly, really, verily ', indeed, in fact, in truth, 
doubtless, undoubtedly, no doubt, without doubt, . beyond all doubt, 
positively, decidedly, absolutely, evidently, of course, eta 
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Adverbs signifying Doubt, Possibility , Probability :— Probably, 

likely, perhaps, possibly, perchance, may be, haply, peradventure, etc. 

Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation: — Yes, no, ay, yea, nay, 
not, never, etc 

(1) Certainly — Surely. 

"Certainly" signifies absence of doubt; "Surely 19 signifies 
absence of j ear. 

It is certainly so. There is no doubt about it 

You will surely succeed. There is no fear of your failing. 

"Certainly," in answers, gives a ready consent. 
May I come in? Certainly. 

"Surely," in questions, emphasizes the improbability or 
impossibility. 

/Surely he is not dead? 

(2) Indeed. 

(a) " Indeed " of Emphasis (*-) :— 

It is, indeed, beautiful. 
Very good, very good indeed. 

(b) "Indeed" of Concession (***P), followed by 
"tot":— 

Indeed he is a little too old, but he is still strong and active. 

{=M is true that he is a little too old, but 
= Though he is a little too old, yet he is still 

(c) " Indeed " (* JCR) is used to introduce an additional 
statement. 

He is fonder of skating than the rest of us ; and indeed or 
in fact) he is the best skater among us. 
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(d) "Indeed " is used interjectionally, to express surprise. 
(A) I know her. (B) Indeed/ (=Do you, indeed?) 

(3) Perhaps — Possibly. x 

Both these words denote possibility, but — 
"Perhaps " is used when the thing is probable. With 
"perhaps" the verb is usually in the Indicative. 

Perhaps it was so. (Or— Perhaps it may have been so.) 
Perhaps it is so. (Or— Perhaps it may be so.) 
Terliaps it will be so. (Or— Perhaps it may be so.) 

" Possibly " emphasizes the notion of Possibility or Im- 
possibility with " may " ("can yi in Questions and Negative 
Statements). 

Past :— It may possibly have been so. 

(=It is possible that it may hare been so.) 
Present and Future : — It may possibly be so. 

(=Il is possible that it may be so.) 
Interrogative: — Can it possibly be so? 

(=ls U possible that it can be so?) 
Negative :— It can not possibly be so. 

(=It is impossible that it can be so.) 

Examples. 

Can he know that I am here? How can he possibly know it? 
He way fav« heard it from M.— He wwy possibly have heard it ' 

from M. 
He can not have met him.-— He can not possibly have met him. 

(4) Probably — Likely. 

These words are nearly synonymous, and signify Pro* 
bability. But "likely" is rarely used as an Adverb. 
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We shall probably have another teacher. 
" While man was innocent, he was Hkefy ignorant of nothing , 
important for him to know." . 

As an Adjective, " likely " can be tased with two 
constructions, personal and impersonal; while "probable" 
can be used, only with the impersonal construction, being 
incapable of governing an Infinitive. (See " Adjectives 
governing Infinitives") 

Personal : — We are likely to have another teacher. 
Impersonal : — It is likely (or probable) that we shall have* 
another teacher. 

(5) Needs— Necessarily. 

" Needs" (&&) is used with "must" to emphasize the 
notion of Necessity. 

I must needs (of necessity) have it 
It must needs be so. 

"Necessarily" (*&*"*) is usually preceded by "not." 
It is generally, but not necessarily, so. 

(6) Positively — Absolutely. 

With " must," "needs" emphasizes the notion of neces- 
sity; "positively" emphasizes the urgency or peremptoriness 
of the demand. 

I must needs have yonr answer. 

(=It is a matter of urgent necessity that I have your 
answer.) 
I must positively have your answer. 

(=1 insist on having your answer.) 
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"Needs " emphasizes " must; " " absolutely" emphasizes 

the word "necessary." 

I must needs have it 

It is absolutely necessary that I should have it 

(7) Yes and No. 

"Yes" is always followed by an Affirmative Answer, 

and " No " by a Negative Answer, irrespectively of the 

form of the Question. 

Will you come?) _. _ ._, -„ T . ,. 
Won'tyoucomef} K, ' 7,, ' ,a M * WmL 

Doyoutoow? X No , IdanH . 

Don t you know? J ' 

Can you, or can you not ? Yes, I can. No, I can not 

(8) Yea and Nay* 

These are the older forms of "yes" and "no," which have now 
superseded them. "Yea" and "nay" were formerly used in answer- 
ing affirmative questions, while "yes" and "no" were used in an 
•wering negative questions. 

"Nay" is now used to introduce an additional specifica- 
tion, to enforce something which precedes. " Nay," so used, 
may be paraphrased "and moreover/ 9 "not only so, but 
also," etc. 

His ignorance is deplorable, nay, disgraceful to him. 
I dislike the man, nay t/$ore, I despise him. 

"Yes" ("yea" in older English) is similarly used. 

You have done all this—ye* (=nay) you have done more. 
" Therein I do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice." 

46 No" is similarly used after a Negative Statement. 
There is none sucjv— no, not one. 
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(9) Negation. 

Negation, in English, is generally expressed by placing 
the adverb "not" in the Predicate or the adjective "no" 
before the Subject. 

With a Definite Singular Subject, Denial is expressed 
by placing "not" in the Predicate, 

Is your father at home? My father in not At home. 
Is the sun up ? It is not yet up. 

With an Indefinite, Plural, or Universal Subject, 
we obtain a mild form of Universal Denial or Complete 
Negation by placing "not" in the Predicate, and this is 
quite sufficient for ordinary purposes. 

By placing "no" before the Subject ("none of" before 
a. Definite Plural Subject) we obtain the strongest form of 
complete negation to be found in the language. " Not * 
simply denies the Predicate ; " No " denies the existence of 
the Subject. " Not a" (=not one, not a single) is the 
most emphatic of all. Compare : — 

The stars are not visible. (£#*&**) 

No stars are visible. ) /f- — 

No star is visible. j v ' 

Not a star is visible. (^a.>i/£^ — ? «e + y) 

(a) Definite Plural Subject. 



Mild CompMe Negation. 

My brothers are not at home. 
The students are not idle. 



Strong Complete Negation. 

None of my brothers at home. 
None of the students are idle. 
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(b) Universal Indefinite Subject, Singular 
or Plural. 



Metals do not occur in the newer 

rocks. 
Misfortunes come not singly. 



No metals occur in the newer 

rocks. 
No misfortunes come singly. 



Exercise: — Rewrite the following sentences in the 
emphatic form. 

1. Dogs not admitted 

2. Fathers and mothers do not think their children' ugly. 

3. These men have never been trained to any useful trad* 

or business. 

4. Men are not perfect. 

5. Medicine can not cure folly. 

6. Men are not born wise or learned. 

7. A noble task is not easy. 

8. A wise man never wished to be younger. 

9. My books are not here. 
10. They are not at home. 

When a sentence contains "all," "every," or "both," 
"not" in the Predicate expresses Partial Denial. Com- 
plete Negation may, in such cases, be expressed by using 
a word that is the negative of the Predicate, or by 
changing " all " or " every " into " no " or " none" and 
"both" into "neither." 

Partial Negation. Complete Negation. 

All my brothers are not at home*} (All my brothers are out. 
,=Not all are at home. > <None of my brothers are at 

\ =Samc are and some are not ) ( home. 

Both my parents are not living.) (Both my parents are dead. 
«»One is living, and the other? 1 ^Neither of my parents is 
is not ) ( living. 
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Exercise : — Give all possible negative, answers* 

1. Are all men perfect? 

2. Are all the stare visible ? 

3. Do you know both English and German T\ 

4. Can a man know everything? 

5. Do you remember all of them ? 

6. Can every man be a poet? 

7. Is there a balm for every wound ? 

8. Are both your sisters married? , > 

9. Are all these books yours? ) 
10. Do all these boys understand English f ) 

. ■) 
(10) Other Negative Forms. 

The Adverb " not" simply negatives the class, kind, or 
quality of what it qualifies. The Adjective "ko" generally 
signifies the non-existence of what it qualifies. Therefore 
" no " is properly used after " have," " there is or are/ 9 

That is not a school. 
There is no school here. 
We have no school to-day, 

(1) "No" is used Adverbially, Instead of "Not" — • 

(a) With some Comparatives. " No," thus used, is 
equivalent to " not any," and is either more 
emphatic than "not," or forms an idiomatic 
combination expressing a different meaning — 
generally cessation or non-existence. 

He would be no dearer to me if he were my own son. 
(=He would not be any dearer to me, if.... ).,• 
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Compare :— 

{Not more than a hundred (=about a hundred or leas). 
\No more than a hundred (—only a hundred), 
lit exists no more. He is no more, I want no more. 
\ You can no more fly from it than from your shadow. 
(=You can not fly from it as you can not fly from 
your shadow.) 

!Not less than a hundred (—a hundred or more). 
No less than a hundred (=a3 many as a hundred). 
He meant no leas a person than himself. 
(»He meant himself.) 
(Not longer than five minutes. 
(I go there no longer. 
(In three days' time, but not sooner. 
(He no sooner saw me than he ran away. 
(Not Utter than ten o'clock (=as early as that). 
(No later than yesterday (=but yesterday). 
fit is not farther than ten miles from here. 
I We went no farther that day. 
le is not better than a beggar. 

(=He is much the same as a begger; he is as 
bad as a beggar.) 
}He is no better than a beggar. 

(=He is neither more nor les3 than a beggar; he 
is a beggar. 

(a) "No otherwise" : — He acted no otherwise than I 

expected. 

(b) "Wliether or no." Compare:— 

He shall go wJiether he likes it or not. 
He shall go whether or no he likes it. 

(2) 4i None" is used Adverbially, instead of "not," 
before the demonstrative adverb of degree " the/ 9 followed 
"by a Comparative. 
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He has faults, but we love him none the lew. 
The book is none the worse in my eyes, because L t 
was a woman that wrote it 

(3) Emphatic NegatiYes: — 

(a) " Never " is used as an Emphatic Negative, 
instead of " not " or " none." 

He has faults, nevertheless we love him. 

A Christian is never the worse for cheerfulness. 

He answered never a word. 

He said never so much as (=*not even) good by to me. 

This then was the reward of that heroic loyalty never 
once (=not even once) found wanting through the 
vicissitudes of fifty tempestuous years. 

(h) "Nothing" is sometimes used as an Em- 
phatic Negative Adverb (=not in the least). 

I knew nothing of the danger. 
He is nothing akin to me. 
Nothing loth. Nothing daunted. 

(e) "Not," "no," or "none" may be emphasized 
by the addition of "at all," "whatever," 
"(in) the least." 

There is no doubt about it— no, none whatever. 

There is not the least doubt about it. 

I do no/ care for it in the least 

Am I not incommoding you ? No, not at all. 

(d) "Not" may be emphasized by the addition 
of an Objective Adverbial denoting Diminutive 
Quantity. 

Don't you feel tired? No* a bit of it. 

I don't care a pin (a button, a straw, a rush, a fig) for it. 

I can not make it a whit better. 

Not a jot. Not a tittle- 
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(e) Other Emphatic Negatives are "nowise," "on 
no account," "by no means," "by no 
manner of means," "in no respect," 
"no such thing," "nothing of the kind 
or sort." • . • - 

(This is not inferior to the other. 
(This is nowise inferior* to the other. 
(They are not alike. 
(They are in no reaped alike. 
^Never do it. 

(Do it on no account (whatever). 
(They are not to be despised. 
(They are by no means to be despised. 
One would have thought he would apologize. 

No such thing. He did nothing of the kind. 

He said he would not do it for the world. 

(4) Words of Negative Meaning \—(a) Few, Li 'tie, 
Scarcely, Hardly. 

/Scarcely or hardly any (= almost none). 
Scarcely or hardly ever (= almost never). 

"Almost none" "almost never 79 are not used. 

(b) Expressions of Emphatic Negative Meaning: — 
" Far from," " anything but," " quite 
the contrary," etc. 

He is not idle. He is far from idle. 
They are not diligent They are anything but diligent 
She is not nearly so handsowie (=far from being so 
handsome) as her sister. 

(5) "Nor." — The conjunction "nor" (= and not) is 
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■only used to introduce a Clause which has a subject of its 
■own. Compare: — 

I never did it, and I never wished to do it 
1 never did it; or ever wished to do it. 
P | never did it, nor did I ever wish to do it 

(6) I>ouble Negatives. — In older English, two Nega* 
lives strengthened the negation. 

"I never was, nor never will be false." 

" She v)amH never thinking of anything but father." 

"The man that has no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. " 

In modern English, Double Negatives cancel each other, 
And are generally equivalent to a strong affirmation. 

There was no foe who was not humbled. 

(= Every foe was humbled.) 
There is nothing that he does not know. 

(=He knows everything.) 
There is nothing I would not do for you. 

(=1 would do anything for you.) 
I did not work for nothing. 
Not improbable. Not without reason. 

The following sentences make no sense: — 

He does not know nothing. 
I did not get nothing. 

You can not fly from it no more than you can fly from your 
own shadow. 
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COMPARISON. 



Adverbs of One Syllable, and some Adverbs of Two 
Syllables from the Comparative and Superlative by adding 
er and est. 

He runs f cut faster- — fastest. 

He came soon sooner soonest. 

I waited long longer longest. 

He studies hard harder hardest. 

You came late later latest or last 

I go there often oftener oftenesU 

Adverbs ending in ly form the Comparative and Superla- 
tive by adding " more " and " most." 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Strongly more strongly most strongly 

Wisely more wisely most wisely 

Exception :— He came early— earlier than we had expected. 
The following Adverbs are Irregular: — 



Well 


better 


best 


111 or badly 


worse 


worst 


Much 


more 


most 


Little 


less 


least 


Far 


farther 


farthest 


Forth 


further 


furthest 



The following Phrases, made up of "at" and Adverbs 
in the Superlative, and denoting limit, may be called Ad- 
verbial Superlatives: — 

At best, at the worst ; at most, at least/ at last, at the latest, at 
the furthest. 
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FORMATION OF ADVERBS. 



Adverbs derived from Adjectives. 

(1) Many Adjectives of Quality are formed from Ad- 
jectives by -adding ly (=ftifce). 

Adjective :— He is a skilful teacher. 
Adverb :— He teaches skilfully, 

(a) Adjectives ending in y:— 





Happy 
Heavy 
Steady 


happily 
heavily 
steadily 


Sly slyly or slily 
Dry dryly or drily 
Gay gayly or gaily 


w 


Adjectives 


ending in ue:- 

Due 
True 


du-ly 
tru-ly 




(•) 


Adjectives 


ending in le:- 








Able 

Noble 

Idle 


abl-y 

nobl-y 

idl-y 

Sole 
Whole 


Probable 

Possible 

Terrible 

sole-ly 
whoMy 


probabl-y 
possibl-y 
terribl-y 


<<*) 


Adjectives ending in U:— 










Dull 
Full 


dull-y 
full-y 




w 


Adjectives 


ending in ic.«- 








Despotic 
Majestic 
Frantic 


despotic-ally 
majestic-ally 
frantic-ally 


Authentic 
Idiomatic 
Public 


authentic-ally 
idiomatic-ally 
public-Jy 
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if) Wlien the Adjective ends in ly, some other word is used 
in place of the form in lily* 

Adjective. Adverb. 

Cleanly cleanly {from clean, nstead of clSanlily). 

Friendly amicably (instead of Mend\i\j). 

Lively vivaciously (instead of livelily). 

Manly manfully (from, manful). 

(g) The following Adverbs are formed , from Comparatives and 
Superlatives : — 

formerly utterly firstly 

latterly mostly lastly 

(h) Some Adverbs are formed from Participles, Present and 
Past. 

provokingly charmingly assuredly contentedly 
laughingly exceedingly undoubtedly decidedly 

They broke the law knowingly (= knowing that they were 
doing so). 

The door stood invitingly open (=open as if inviting oue to 
enter). 

(2) Some Adverbs have the Same Form as the 

corresponding Adjectives. 

• — He is welL It is weU for us that we are here. 

: — Speak well of others. You may well say that, 

j Adjective .—It is an HI wind that blows nobody any good. 



WM ( Adjective: 
\ Adverb .— 



t 



Adverb : — Do not speak ill of others. 
( Adjective : — He has gone to a far country. 
\ Adverb : — We are separated far from each other, 

Adjective : — I am a fast reader. 

Adverb : — I read fast. 
( Adjective .—I have not enough money. 
** \ Adverb: — I am not rich enough 



Fusty 
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*,: — With much pleasui 
Adverb; — I am much pleased. 



( Adjective : — With much pleasure. 



r I -^^'arfivtf /—He has little patience with hfa students. 

( Adverb .•— You little know what mischief you have done*. 
. Adjective .—Let us have more work and less talk. 
Adverb ; — You should work more and talk less. 

Longl 



l 

Adjective .—He has lived abroad for a long time. 
Adverb ; — He has long lived in America. 

Adjective; — I am an early riser. 



( Adjective ; — I am an e 
r V \ Adverb .•— I rise early. 



( Adjective .•— I retired at a late hour. 
Late \ Adverb .—I went to bed tote. 

f Adjective .—He is the on/y English teacher we have. 
y X Adverb .—He teaches English only. 
( Adjective ; — A high mountain. 
l ** X Adverb .—The kite mounts high up into the air, 
f Adjective ; — He made a low bow. 
Zow \ Advtrb .—He bowed low. 

( Adjective .— He is a hard worker. 
Hard j Mverb ,__ He works ^^ 

(3) From some Adjectives are derived Double Forms 
of Adverbs, with and without ly. The two forms 
generally have different meanings. 

( Cheap: — They buy cheap and sell dear. 

( Cheaply (figurative) :— The hopes of life are cheaply bought 

with gems and gold. 
( Clean (= wholly): — The money was clean gone. 
( Cleanly: — He was cltanly dressed. 

( Clear (=wholly) :— Some of the fishes were pushed clear 
out of the water. 
Clearly (=plainly) :— I see it clearly. 
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Dear (=at a high price): — The book cost me dear. He 

has paid dear for his whistle. 
f (figurative) : — "He buys his mistress dearly with 
Dearly < his throne." 

C(=with affection): — He loved her dearly. 
( Deep : — To drink deep. 
\ Deeply : — To sink deeply. 
Fair ;— I had it copied fair. He bids fair to become a 

good scholar. 
Fairly:— To deal fairly with a person; he was fairly 
beaten. 
( Flat :— They fell flat on the ground. 
\jFtaUy (^plainly): — He flatly refused his aid. 
Full (=qmte):— Full well; full as many; full many a 

gem. 
Fully (=perfectly) x— Folly satisfied. I am fully persuaded 
of its truth. 

(1) The wind blows hard. It is raining hard. 
To study, work, try, strive hard. We 
are hard pressed (hard up). 

(2) Hard by— near by, close at hand. 

(1) Things hardly (=with difficulty) attained 
are long retained. 
Hardly ^ (2) To deal hardly (-harshly) with a person. 
He has used (or treated) me hardly. 

(3) It is hardly (=scarcely) possible. 

C High:— A kite mounts high. It blows high. The pulse 
-< beats high. 

(.Higldy (=toahigh degree) :— Highly finished, highly gift- 
ed, highly esteemed, highly 
pleased. To think or speak: 
highly of a person or thing* 
Just (degree)' i^-Just as large, just large enough. £hat s| 

just like him. 
Justly (manner) \— Justly proud, justly despised. 
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( Late:— He arrived late at night. 
( Ijately ;— He has lately returned from abroad. 
r Loud ( =*in a loud voice) :— He spoke out loud. 
J Loudly (=witli a raised voice) :— They cried out loudly. 
(^ Aloud (=s above a whisper) :— Pronounce aloud each word. 
To read aloud (not with the eyes). 
r Near (place): — They drew near. 

C (figurative) :— They are nearly related. 
^ \ (degree) : — It is nearly two miles distant 
r New (used in composition) :— Neio-bom, new-mside, etc 
1 Newly (=* recently) :— Newly arrived. 
(.Anew (= afresh ): —HI begin it anew. 
i Plain : — He speaks plain with me. 
( Flainly: — I tell you plainly. 
( Pretty (degree) :— Pretty good. 
( Prettily (manner) ; — That is prettily said. 
r Previou8 (followed by to) : — It happened previous to my 
-J arrival. 

{.Previously:— This has been previously mentioned. 
r Quick (=fast) : — Do not walk so quick Go, and return 
J quick. 

{.Quickly (=soon):— It was quickly done. 

/(=in a straight line, directly) :— Right on, right over, 
1 right ahead. 

Right l(=Yery) : — You speak English right well. 

/(prefixed to titles): — Right honourable, right rev- 
V erend. 

Rightly (=according to right, justice, or truth): — 

A duty rightly performed. (But— to judge right.) 
(It serves you rigid. You are rightly served.) 

Aright (=rightly) : — If I remember aright, - 

Short (manner) :— To cut short, stop short, come or fell 
short of the mark. It fell short of my 
expectation. 
Shortly (time): — It happened shortly before my arrival. 
I shall leave shortly for home. 
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r Sound .•— He was sound asleep. • 

i Soundly .•— He slept soundly. He was soundly ( =severely) 

(. beaten. He reasons soundly (= without error). 

{Sure: — It is true as sure as I live. 
Surely :— Surely he must be mad to do such a thing. 
( Thick :— The snow fell thick and fast. 
( Thickly :— A thickly wooded hill. .' 

I Wide (manner):— To spread far and wide; to fall wide of 
j the mark ; wide awake ; wide open. 

^Widely (degree) :— Widely different They differ widely in 
( opinion. 

Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish between an Adverb 
qualifying the Verb and a Predicate Adjective qualifying 
the Subject, as — 

He went away sad. He stood firm — erect. He sat silent 
The moon shines bright. (Compare: — How brilliantly the 
moon shines to-night.) Misfortunes never come single (or 
singly). 

In older English, Adjectives are used as Adverbs without 
any change of form, as — 

Sure that can never be. It is scarce worth the money. 

By poetical license, Adjectives are still frequently used 
as Adverbs, as — 

"Clear shone the skies.*' 

"Bark lowers the tempest overhead." \ 

"Sbw rises worth, by poverty depressed." 

"The green trees whispered soft and low? 

"But Sir Richard bore in hand 
All the sick men from the land 
Very carefully and slow." } 
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AdyeriuA deriyed flrom Other Parts 
of Speech. 

(J) AdTerbial ladings :— 

(a) + ly (=\ike) :— Yearly, montldy, weekly, daily, fortnightly. 

Note: — These words are used both as Adverbs and 
Adjectives. The following are used only • at 
Adjectives '.—Friendly, gentlemanly (or-lihe). 

(b) + ward\s) denotes Direction : — Bachwara\s), forward^), 

no7tliward(s) t wettwardi*), homeward(s), inward(s), out- 
ward(s). 

Note : — Adverbs ending in wardly are formed from 
Adjectives in ward (not wards), and do not 
denote Direction :— Inwardly (from the Adjec- 
tive inward, as — inward consciousness), out- 
wardly (from the Adjective outward, as— out- 
ward behavior). Compare: — 

Turn your attention inwards into your 

own heart*, 
lie inwardly repine*. 

(c) + wise or ways denotes Manner:— Sidewise or sideways, 

lengthwise or lengthways, lihwise, otherwise, nowise, con* 
traiiwise. 

(II) Prepositional Prefixes : — 

(a) JL+(=»on, in) forms Adverb* and Predicate Adjectives. 

Adverbs: — Along, across, away, aside, apart, abroad, 
asunder, aloff, adrift, anew, aloud, abed, 
ashore, aboard. 

Adjectives :— Afraid, alive, averse, aware, akin, awake, 
asleep. 
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Tbe following are used both as Adverbs and Ad- 
jectives : — 

r Adcerb .-—Both of them are alike. 
Alike a Adjective ;— They are both alike indifferent 
(. to me. 4 

{Adverb: — Ye ask and receive not, because 
ye ask amiss (= improperly). 
Adjective :— It nviy not be amiss (= wrong) 
to ask advice. 

(b) 2te+(=by) : — Before, bthind, below* beneath, besides, betimes* 

(c ) l*er+ ( = by) : — Per haps, perchance. 

(d) Other Prepostions: — Uphill, downhill \ brforehand, offhand, 

insi'Ie, outside, ovtrluad, ovei board, erenow (= before), 
erelong (= shortly). 



SUBSTITUTES FOR ADVERBS. 



The most common Substitutes for Adverbs arc — 

I. Adverbial pii rases : — Come at any time. 
TI. Adverbial Clauses: — Come whenever you like* 

The other Parts of Speech performing the function of 
Adverb*, are — 

III. xotnm:-T:»ev live miles away. {Objective Adverbial.) 

IV. Pronominal*:— He whs nothing daunted. 

V. Adjectives: — lark lowers the tempest overhead. (Poetic- 
al Licence ) 
VL infinitives :— Come to see me. (Infinitive of Purpose.) 
,/VII. Participles: — Judging from report*, he mi.st be an 
extraordinary man. (Absolute Participle.) 
Vill. ProiioKiiions:— He stood by, hat in hand. (Preposition 
with Object, omitted.) 
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I. Adverbial Phrases. 

-An Adverbial Phrase may, like an Adverb, denote Time, 
Pluce, Manner, Degree, or Cause. • 

Time: — At present, at the present time, for the present, for the time 
being, of old, of yore, in days of old, in days of yore, in days gone by, 
in days past, in olden times, in fanner times, in ancient times, once upon 
a time, in future, after a while, in time, one of thest days., in course 
of time, in process of time, in due season, sooner or later, etc. 

Place : — At home, at school, on land, at sea, on board, on shore, out 
of doors, within doors, etc., etc. 

Def/rce : — In come degree, in some measure, to some extent, in (or to) 
a degree, in a manner, in a great measure, to a large (or great) extent, 
in the extreme, beyond measure, beyond all bounds, etc., etc. 

Manner: — With a good grace, with a bad grace, without ceremony 
etc., elc. 

Modal Adverbial Phrases:— la f art. in truth, of course, beyond 
doubt, beyond all doubt, in all probability, etc. 

Cause or lien son: — From this cause, for this reason, owing to 
that, on that account, etc. ' ; 

Besides these, Adverbial Phrases express what an ordinary 
Adverb can not express. Such are — 

Purpose: — This machine is used for making ice. He studies 
with a view to becoming a teacher. 

JResult:— He was frozen, burnt, or starved to death. To my 
surprise, he confessed everything. To the astonishment 
of all the people present, the judge declared the 
prisoner not guilty. 

Condition: — Without water, all living things would die. 

With a little more patience, you might succeed. 
Concession.:— With aU his learning, he is nothing but a simpleton* 
A man is a man for all that. 
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- Forms of Adverbial Phrases. 

(1) " Preposition + tf oun " :— This is the regular form 
of Adverbial Phrases. Any combination of Preposition and 
Noun forms a Phrase ; but what we specially understand 
by the term "phrase" implies a certain permanency and 
fixedness in form. Among True Phrases are — 

(a) Those formed of Abstract Nouns or Singular Common 
Nouns, and not admitting of any eular^ement, as — at play* 
at work, at school, at home, at war, at peace, at anchor, under 
sail, at leisure, in fact, in debt, etc. 

(b) Those formed of Abstract Nouns, which may be qualified 
by "some," "any," "much," "great," "little," etc. 

Such are — with care, with difficulty, of use, of value, m 
Jiasie, at length, etc. 

It was accomplished with difficulty — with some diffi- 
culty—with much difficulty — with great difficulty — 
with a great deal of difficulty — with little difficulty. 

The book is of use— of some use— of great use— to 
me. 

(«) Those formed of Abstract Nouns qualified by a Possessive. 

Such are — at (one*s) pleasure, at one y s mercy, at onc'r 
disposal, at one's discrtiion, beyond ont's reach, etc. 
Such things are beyond my ftaih. 
We have no money at our disposal. 

{d) In any case, at any rate, etc. 
(e) On tvenj side, in every direction, etc. 
(/) By degrees, by turns, at times, at odds, etc 
{g) By all means, in all respects, in aU probability, to all ap- 
pearance, at all hazards, at all events, on all hawk, etc, 
(h) By no means, on no account etc. 
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(2) " Prep*»itf*» + AdJeeUre." 

(a) Jn common, in full (= /wtfy), fn general (^generally), 
in particular ( = particularly), in vain (= vainly), in short 
(=m a towdh injyrivate (** privately), of late (=* lately), of 
oM (=m old times), on high (=ahfl) at large, etc 

He was left or /a*^ ( = free). 

We will discourse on the subject at large (=* fully). 

>\b) On tlte whole, in the main. 

On the whole, it is rery well done. 
(e) Ibr long, before long, ere long. 

(d) At first, at last, at best, at worst, at most, at least, at tlte 
latest, at the furtJiest, etc. 

{e) In the cold, in the dark, in the wcL 

I was left out in the cold. 

I have been out walking in the wet 

We are still in the dark as before. 

(/) In all, at all t not at all, of all, above all, once for all, 
after all, etc. 

He failed after all (=in spite of all the facts or 
appearance* that seemed to point to the contrary).. 

After all (=after all is considered), it does not matter 
whether I succeed or not. 

fp) To answer in* the affirmative or in the negative. 

(h) On the contrary, to the contrary. 

I never spoke ill of him ; on the contrary, I have always 

spoken well of him. 
I have nothing to say to the contrary (=against it). 
fQ Miscellaneous Phrases: — 

That is -changing from bad to worse. 

Here is his name in black and white ( — written clearly 

in black ink on white paper). 
I will stand by him through thick and thin (=tbroiigk 

every difficulty). 
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I know it all' from *fitot to last (=ffrom beginning' to 

end). , , , :', 

He did it on the sly (=secretly).v 
They were on the alert (=upon the watoh) c 
That is next to impossible (=* almost impossible). 
He has left school for good and all .(== permanently, for 
good or evil consequences). 

(3) "Preposition-f Adverb:" — At once, for once, for 
ever, by far, from afar, for long, before long, until now, 
since then, from here, from there, etc. 

(4) By the by = Let me remark in passing, now I 
think of it. 

(5) Some Phrases begin with the Intensive Adverb 
"all." 

AH at once, alt of a sudden, all in vain, alt to no purpose, 

(6) Double Adrerbials: — 

He heard Carlo barkiog at a chipmunk over in the 

meadow. 
I heard a voice out in tfte garden. 
The bird was high up in a tree. 
The cottage was low down in tlve glen. 
He saw a ship far away in the distance. 
Do you see that house up there— down there — over there t 

(7) Absolute Adverbials:— 

Inside out, upside down, rig/ifside up, head over heels, etc 
He was hanging head downwards *(=his head being 
downwards). 

(8) Many Phrases are made up of Two Xouns or Ad« 
verbs connected by a Preposition or Con junction. 
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(a) Side by sf.de, arm in arm, fate to face, word J for worrf, step 
by step, bit by bit, little by little, day by day, night aftet 
night, etc. 

(b) Hat in hand, book in hand, gun on slioulder, cigar in 
mouth, etc. 

. (o) Again and again, once and again, time and again, up and 
down, to and fro, hither and thither, backwards and forwards* 
in and out, now and Vien, now and again, by and by, etc. ** 

The ship was perforate! through and through. 

He is out and out the beit English scholar ( = by far 

the best) I know. 
This is far and away the completed of all grammars. 
He has been studyiug English ojf and on (= irregularly) 

for pome time past. 
It was sought for far and near. • •• 

The tree spread its branches far and wide. 
First and foremost (= above all) let me caution you 

against idleness. 

(9) I hare not so much as (—not even) heard his name. 
He never so much as (=not even) enters a church. 4 
He is as good as ("in effect, virtually) dead. 

II. Adverbial Clauses. 

Adverbial Clauses of Time are introduced by iblien, 
whenever, while, as, be/ore, after, since, till, as soon as) 
etc. (See " Conjunctions") v 

You may come whenever you like. 

Adverbial Clauses of Plaee are introduced by where, 
wherever, whence^ whither, etc. 

He is welcomed wherever he goes. 
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Adverbial Clauses of Manner are introduced by a*. 

He treated her as he would treat a servant. 
As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined. 
As the desat is like an ocean, so is the camel like a 
ship. 

Adverbial Clauses of Degree are introduced by as, than, 
so. that (See " Conjunction*") 

He is as strong as an ox (is strong). 
You are not so diligent as you ought to be. 
He is stronger than I (am strong). 
The dog is so strong thai he can carry a man on his 
hack. 

Adverbial Clauses of Cause or Reason are introduced 
by because, since, as, for, etc. (Set " Conjunctions") 

I repeated my question, because /te did not seem to under- 
stand me. 
As I had no money, I was obliged to borrow. 
Since you say so, 1 think it is true. 

Adverbial Clauses of Condition are introduced by if, 
unless, provided, in case, suppose, supposing. (See "Conr- 
junctions.") 

In case I do not succeed, I will try some other means. 

Adverbial Clauses of Concession are introduced by 
though, whether, whenever, wherever, however, whatever, 
whoever, whichever, etc. 

However rich lie may be, he can not afford to do that. 

Adverbial Clauses of Result or Consequence are 

introduced by so that. 

All these objections were overruled, so that I was 
obliged to comply. 
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Adverbial Clauses of Purpose are introduced by that, 
90 that, in order that, followed by may or might, or by 
Urt followed by should. 

Be careful that you may not fail 
Be careful lest you should /ail 

HL Houns as Adverb*. 
(1) Objectives Adverbial: — 

(a) Time. (" See Simple Adverbs of Time. 99 ) 
I met him the other day. 
I must have it this instant 

(6) Duration. (See "Simple Adverbs of Tone. 99 ) 

This twenty yean I have been with thee. 
He has lived here (for) a long time. 

(e) Repetition. (See " Simple Adverbs of lime. 99 ) 

I have to learn a long lesson every day. 

I go there every other day. 

I repeated my question several times. 

(d) Direction. (See "Simple Adverbs of Place, 99 ) 

He laid about him right and left. 
They are coming this way. 
They went several ways. 

(e) Distance. (See "Simple Adverbs of Place. 99 ) 

He went a long way (=far). 
He lives miles away (=far off). 

We saw a ship when we were halfway across the 
ocean. 

{/) Quantity, Number, Measure, Wefgnt, Value, etc 

(See "Sbnpk Adverbs of Degree 99 and "Nouns: Uses 
of the Cases. n ) 
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,....-. This is a great deal better' tli an that. 

The. array was ten tlmisand strong. 
The table is six feet long and three feet wide. 
He is seven years old. 
This diamond is worth a hundred dollars. 
I don't care a pin for ir. 
This fish weighs six pounds. 
1 go there three times a week. 
He is a head taller than the others, 
(gf) Manner. 

He has everything his own way. 
He is every way superior to the other man. 
He would no doubt (=there is no doubt about it) havt 
been drowned, but for your help. 

(7#<) Nouns prefixed to Adjectives and Participles are a sort 
of Objective Adverbial :— Town-made, home-spun, stone-de&d f 
yd-black, snow-white, knee-deep, etc. 
Beauty is but skin-deep. 

(i) Objectives Adverbial which have become true Adverbs 
are— home, back, meantime ( —in the mean time), mean- 
tvhile ( =in the mean while), always (= all ways), sometimes, 
otherwise, nowise, etc. 

(2) Posscssi res Adverbial. — The old Possessive of 
some Nouns are used as Adverbs. This corresponds to the 
Genitive Adverbial in German. 

Once, twice, thrice, sideways, lengffnvays, needs (=of 
necessity), noiv-u-days, (Compare the phrase— of a Sunday, 
=on Suudays.) 

IV. Pronouns as Adverbs. 

The Indefinite Pronouns what, somewhat, something, 
ponc f nothing., and the Adjectives any, no, are used as 
Adverbs. 
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"Somewhat," originally a Pronoun (^somethmg), is 
now almost always used as an Adverb. 

This is somewhat larger than that 

« Something " is occasionally used in the sense of 
" somewhat" 

" My sense of touch is something coarse. But I believe she 

wept." ( Tennyson.) 
He is something better educated than the generality of hia 

profession. 

"Nothing" is used as an Emphatic Negative (=not at 
all). 

I know nothing about the matter. 
He is nothing akin to me. 

Nothing daunted by this failure, he renewed his endeavours 
witli redoubled energy. 

"Any," when used to qualify^ Comparatives, means 
"in any degree." "No" is used before Comparatives 
in the sense of "not any," and is more emphatic than 
" not" (See "Adjectives of Quantity; Any" — "Adjectives: 
Uses of the Comparative" — "Modal Adverbs; Negation") 

Insects never grow any larger. 

The school is not any larger than it was Tast year. 

1 can not take any less— a cent less. 

The bird would fly away if I went any nearer. 

I do not go there any longer. (=1 go there no longer.) 

I shall not go there any more. (=1 shall go there no more.) 

' "None" is used Adverbially (=nof) before Compara- 
tives preceded by " the." (See "Modal Adverbs ; Nega- 
tion.") 

He has faults, but we love him none the leas; 
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"What** it used as an Adverb in two pcnses: — 
(a) In old English « what " is used instead of u why" 
" What need we any further witness ? n 

(6) " What " is used Adverbially in a partitive sense 
(= somewhat) in "what with" or "what by" 

What with teaching, and what with writing, my time is 

pretty well taken up. 
What by policy, what by force, he finally accomplished 

his purpose. 

V. Adjectives as Adverbs. 

Adjectives forms (without Jy) are used as Adverbs in 
older English and in poetry. 

Sure that can never be. 
He is scarce twenty years old. 
Fierce sprang Ulysses from his seat. 
Dark lowers the tempest overhead. 

YI. Adverbial Infinitives. 

Adverbial Infinitives are of two kinds : — 

(a) Infinitives of "Purpose:— 

I went to see him. 

He stopped to take breath. 

Qb) Impersonal Absolute Infinitives: — 

They all mean about the same thing, to be sure 
(=*indeed), but I must know exactly. 

Jb say (speak) the truth, I am tired of being always wise. 

lb put it briefly ; not to make too long a story; not to 
weary your patience, etc etc 
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VII. Adverbial Participles. 

Participles are Adjectives qualifyiug Nouns, but Absolute 
Participles, being mostly contracted from Adverbial Clauses* 
are Adverbial in function. 

(a) Absolute Construction (Personal) :— 

The weatJier being fine (=as the weather was fine), w# 

went out for a walk. 
Sight coming on (=when night came on), we started 
on our way home. 
(6) Impersonal Absolute Participles: — 

He is wonderfully active, considering (=if wo consider) 

his age. 
Granting ( = Even if I grant) that to be true, it does 
not answer my argument. 

VII I. Prepositions as Adverbs. 

Most Prepositions may be used as Adverbs with the 
Object understood. (See " Adverb* of Time and Place") 

IX. Expressions Equivalent to Adverbs. 

(a) Some Introductory or Parenthetical 

Clauses, which grammatically considered are Principal 
Clauses, are frequently equivalent to Adverb?. 

It is true that (= indeed) he is somewhat old, but he is still 

active. 
I am sure (= indeed) I do not know. 
You are hungry, / dare say (= perhaps). 
lam afraid (» perhaps) I shall be too late. 
U is likely (probable) that (=probably) this will be my last visit 

to Japan. 
B is possible that (=possibly) I may not be able to go there 

again. 
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(b) Some Verbs have an Adverbial Meaning/ 

He happened to be present. (Tt happened that he 

* present ;' he* was -prewitt, as it happened.) 
I chanced to meet him. (=*I met him by chance.) 
He bids fair to be a great orator. (He w'U probably be m 

great orator.) 
I am inclined to think so. (=1 rather think &u.) 
He «/.ve/J or too* wont to come. ( = He was in the habit 

Of COUiitl'T.) 

Bakcis do (=wiuaily or potitiveiy) mix chalk with flour. 

May bv l=perhfip*). A* as can he (=pof*ible). 

ISe sure to (-sutely): — tie sure to come. They are sure to 

( = will surely) be made ill. I knew that if I kept that 

stir to ihe right I should be mre to (=surely) be going 

toward* ihe south. 
He finished by knocking the man clown. ( = He finally 

knocked him down. 

(c) The Cognate Objective has an Adverbial 
character. 

We lived a happy life ( = happiiy). lie laughed a hearty 
laugh (heartily). He sighed a deep nigh (deeply). He 
writes a good hand (-well). He died a violet it dtath (=by 
violence). , 

(d) Notice the difference of idiom with the. Adjectives 
"first," "last," and "only" in the following con- 
struction, which are Adverbs in Japanese. 

The fii'U man that came. ( &*fl = *fc 1 * A) 

The last man that left ( &%-■£< * A) 

The only lady present was Mrs. S. (Mrs. 5 s . ? s -r ? -y) 

(e) In the following construction?, the Adverb in ay be 
replaced by an Adjective or a Noun. 
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Adverb :— He kindly showed me the way. 

Adjective: — He was so hind as (or kind enough) to show me 

the way. 
Noun .—He had the goodness to show me the way. 

Change tlie Nouns and Adjectives into Adverbs:— 

1. He had the insolence to write me such a letter. 

2. He was rash enough to run in debt. 

8. He had the prudence to conceal his anger. 

4. I was so foolish as to trust the man. 

5. Will you have the goodness to accomodate me? 



USES OF ADVERBS. 



(1) Adverbs qualifying Verbs. — The chief function 
of the Adverb is to qualify the Verb. The action expressed'* 
by the Verb may be performed in various ways and under 
various circumstances : and these ways and circumstances 
are expressed by Adverbs. 

Almost all Adverbs may be made to qualify Verbs or 
Participles, except "very" and "too" which can not be 
directly joined to Verbs. (See " Adverbs of Degree") 

Some Adverbs qualify, not the Verb only, but the whole 
statement. 

Unfortunately (=It was unfortunate that) the pistol missed 

fire. 
Luckily (=It was a lucky circumstance that) the party took 

the same road that we .had proposed to follow. ' 
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All Modal Adverbs qualify whole statements. 

Evidently (=It is evident that) he was quite satisfied. 
Certainly (=*It is certain that) he is a brave man. 
He ma j possibly (=It is possible that he may) have heard 
of it 

(2) Adverb* qualifying Adjectives and Adverbs.— 

Adverbs are said to qualify Adjectives and other Adverbs 
as well as Verbs. Properly speaking, this is true only of 
Adverbs of Degree. 

Wood is rather scarce here. 

A penknife would do just as well. 

He enjoys the sport quite as much as the rest of us. 

Some Adverbs of Quality seem to qualify Adjectives and 
Adverbs, but they are really used to express degree through 
some accident in their meaning that suggests quantity or 
degree. 

He is uncommonly strong (=*strong in an uncommon degree). 

They are miserably poor (=poor to the extent of misery). 

The peasants are wonderfully neat in their dress. 

He speaks English remarkably well. 

A moderately large house was placed at our disposal. 

He is immoderately fond of wine. 

He behaves tolerably well in company. 

This is immeasurably superior to that. 

He is dreadfully cross at times. 

He is seriously — liopelessly ill. 

It was bUterly-^iercmgly cold. 

I want it badly (—greatly). 

Widely different Highly important Deeply sensible. 
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Fearfully angry, lamentably ignorant, awfuUy good, particularly 
fond, unusually large, delightfully witty, provokingly cool, 
perfectly indifferent, aordy amazed. 

The following are also originally Adverbs of Quality: — 
exactly? precisely, decidedly, hardly, scarcely, extremely, exceed- 
ingly, incredibly, indescribably. 

(3) Adverbs of Degree qualifying Comparatives 
ind Superlatives :— 

3IucJi : — This is much better than that. It is much the better 

of the two. It is much the best of all. 
Far: — This is far better than that. It would be better far 

for him to lose hi* camel than to die. 
By far :— This is by far the better of two. It is by far the 

best of all. 
Still:— That is very important; but this is still more im^ 

portant. 
Yet:— It rose yet higher. 
IJttle:— This is little better that the other. 
A litt'e:—He is a little better to-day. 
Somewhat : —This one is somewhat larger than the other 

-one. 
A f/ood (leal:— This is a good deal better than the other. 
All: — That is all the better for you. 
Decidedly :— She is decidedly prettier than the other. She 

is decidedly the prettiest girl in the room. 
Jncouijmrahly : — He is incomparably the better of the two. 
(hit of sir/ fit ;— Out of sight the best. 
Far and away :— He is far and away the cleverest boy in 

his class. 
Out and out:— Tie is out and out the cleverest boy I ever 
saw. 

(4) Adverbs qualifying Phrases and Clauses:— 

(a) He died soon after my arrival. 

(p) He died soon after I arrived. c , 
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In Example (a) .we may say that the adverb "won" qualifies 
tbe preposition " after " or the whole phrase " after my arrival" 
In Example (b), "toon" may be said to qualify either the conjunc- 
tion "after 99 or the whole clause "after I arrived." 

Adverbs qualifying Prepositions and Conjunctions, are — 

(a) Adverbs of Degree: — 

Much:— I did it much against my will. 

Little: — They number a little over a hundred. 

Far ;— The price of a virtuous woman is far above 

rubies. 
Greatly: r— His abilities are greatly above the average. 
All:— The rumour is all over the city. 
AltoyetJier .•— Such men are altogether beneath my 

notice. 
Quite: — He keeps quite within bounds. 
Entirely .•— It was entirely through your neglect that 

I failed. 
Wholly :— He was lying wholly outside the room. 
Alituyst:—! had swum almost across the river. 
Half :— By that time we had sailed half across the 

Pacific 
Partly: — The clouds were partly above and partly 

below us. 
Only:— A lion attacks man, only when he driven by 

hunger to do so. 
Simply :— I went simply because I chose to go. 
Exactly :— -He stood exactly in the middle of the room. 

I found him exactly as I had left him. 
Just: — Just as I wished. 

Precisely: — He arrived precisely at three o'clock. 
Decidedly : — His talent is decidedly above the average. 

(b) Adverbs and Objectives Adverbial of Duration 
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•may qualify "before" and "after" which are used both 
as Prepositions and Conjunctions. 

Long:— lie arrived long after midnight— long after I 

was in bed. 
Sfiortly ;— He arrived shortly before the event— shortly 

before it happened. 
Soon:— He arrived aoo/i after she died— soon after her 

death. 
Just : — He arrived just in time— ^W before I left. 
Immediately : — Immediately on arriving — immediately 

after my arrival. 
Objective Adverbial :— He arrived a weeh after I 
left. 

(e) Adverbs and Objectives Adverbial of Distance 
may qualify Prepositions denoting Place. 

Flar: — The country is far beyond the seas. 

Close:— He sat close beside me. 

Near:— The hotel is near by the station. 

Hard:— It is hard by the bridge. 

Just: — Th,3 temple is just below the summit. 

TJttle:— The town is a little on this side the city of M. 

Might ;— When the boat is right over the place where 

the sponges grow 

Objective Adverbial:— It is situated a short distance 
beyond the village of N. 

(5) Adverbs used with Xouns. — When an Adverb is 
used to qualify a Noun, it either supplies the want of an 
Adjectival corresponding to it, or the Noun is used with 
an Adjectival or Verbal meaning. 

(a) Adverbs of Degree practically qualifying Nouns are 
" Quite " and " Almost," which are frequently used with 
Nouns in the Predicate. 
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He is quite a gentleman or quite the gentleman (=quite gentU* 

man like). 
He is quite a dandy (=quite dandyish, a positive dandy)* 
He is looked upon as quite a rich man. 
She is nfaivti a iwrnan (--sal most fell-grown). , 
He \s fully master of (=has fully mastered) the subject 

"Much", and " more " are followed by "of" 

He is very much of a gentleman (=very gentlemanly). 

He 19 more of a gentleman than a scholar (=more gentleman^ 

like than scholar-like). 

# 

" Nearly" " scarcely" " hardly" etc., when used with 
Nouns denoting Measures of Time, Distance, etc., may be- 
regarded as qualifying the Article or the Adjective 

Nearly a month has tlapsnl since it happened. 
Scarcity a year passes without a number of people fallings 
victims to the tiger. 

The Adverbial Multiplicatives "twice" "thrice" "four 
times" etc., are used to qualify Nouns denoting Measures 
of various kinds. 

Take twice the sum, 1 won't sell it for three times the price. 
Four times the distance, etc. 

The Adverb "only" can be used with any Part of 
Speech, (See "Position of Adverbs") 

I am studying only English. He is only a boy. 

(b) Some Adverbs are used as Adjectives, and are 
preceded by the Article. They may be regarded a3 qualify- 
ing some word which is understood. 
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The then ministry = the ministry then in power. 
The above account = the account given above. 
A far country*»u country for distant. 
An up or down lr»h'«H train goivy up or down. 
Out-of-door exercise «cxfticri»j taken out-of-doors. 

In the following examples, the Adverbs used attribu- 
tively to Nouns, may be regarded as condensed adjective 
clauses. 

He teaches in the school here (or there). 

The heavens above and the earth beneath. 

I find that my visit* here arc become troublesome. 

Our life abroad was very pleasant. 

(e) In the following Examples, the Adverbs qualify the 
Terbal meaning of "liaving" or "there being," implied in 
the Preposition " with" 

The landscape is quite diversified, with here a wood and i/iere 

a river. 
The vegetables have turned to little better than weeds, with 

here and there a ragged rosebush (=with some occasional 

rosebushes). 
He traversed streets of dirty, straggling houses, with now and 

tlien an unexpected court composed of buildings. 
He lay on the bed of sickness, with scarcely a hope of 

recovery. 

. (6) AdTerb as Complement. — Some Adverbs are used 
•a the Complement of Incomplete Verbs, especially of the 
Terb « To Be." 

My father is here. Is he still there t How is he? The su* 
is up. Is your new grammar out? The examination is 
over. Is your master in? It may be so, but my inward 
soul persuades me it is ot/ierwise. I sun off before the end 
of this month. 
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POSITION OF ADVERBS. 



The placing of Adverbs is one of the greatest difficulties 
in English composition. Some Adverbs can take almost 
any position in a sentence, and a great difference of 
meaning is sometimes conveyed by the position which an 
Adverb assumes. The best rule is to place an Adverb as 
near as possible to the word it is meant to qualify. 

An Adverb may precede or follow a Verb, and generally 
precedes an Adjective, an Adverb, or a Phrase. 

He readily consented. He consented reluctantly. 
He was much pleased. He was very much pleased. 
It happened shortly before my arrival. 

Adverbs are sometimes placed at the head of the 
sentence — 

(a) For the sake of Emphasis : — 

Once, and once only, after his acquittal, he interfered in 

politics. 
On a sick bed lay the old man whom he came to visit. 
Here we are again. There you are. 

K 

(b) Demonstrative Adjectives referring to what preceded 

are generally placed first in the sentence. 

Tfien commenced a struggle, which 

Thus ended a war of ten years' duration. 

(Compare :— He did it thus. " Thus " here refers to what 

follows.) 
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(c) Modal Adverbs, which qualify the whole sentence, 
are generally placed at the head of the sentence. 

Perhaps he will come. Indeed I do not know. At all events, 
I shall see you again. 



Position of Adverbs of Time. 

There are three positions which some Adverbs of Time 
may take in the Sentence. 



(I) Subject (II) Verb (III) 

(I) Subj. Aux. Verb (II) Verb Object (III) 



lfow 9 Then, Now and then, Sometimes, Soon, 
Lately, Afterward, Once, First, may be placed in 
any of the three positions. 

Sometimes I read a novel.. I sometimes read a novel. 1 read 

a novel sometimes. 
Soon I found out my mistake. I soon found out my mistake. 

I found out my mistake very soon. 
Afterwards I learned the truth. I afterwards learned the truth. 

i learned the truth afterwards. 
Now and then he wandered from the point. 
He now and then wandered from the point. 
He wandered from the point every now and then. 



f 



"Now," "tlien," "once," and "first," in the First and 
Second Positions qualify the whole sentence; placed last in 
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the sentence, they qualify the Predicate only, and generally 
have a different meaning. ' 

r Then I studied English. ) _* v , 

3 I then studied English. } <" ™«**«»-> ' ' 

(.1 studied English *Aen. (=^< that time.) 

C First he went to America, and then he went to Europe.) ma . 

■< He first went to America, and then he went to Europe.) ^** w ' 

(.He cameyfrs* and next came Mr. B. (Mt—&~) 

rOnee I lived in the city of Kydto.) 

1 I once lived in the city of Ky6to. $(**•»*) 

(.1 have been in Kydto once (—ft) 

f Now, the question is— The question, now, is—how to meet 
this new difficulty. (ir*) 

I now began to understand better. (&B$) 

C I will do it now. (^) 

Often, Seldom, Always, Generally, Rarely are 

usually placed in the Second Position, . and rarely in the 
Third Position. 

( I ofltn go there. 
( I go there very often. 

{He seldom goes out on Sunday. 
He comes to my l\ouse very seldom. 
( He always goes out in the evening. 
\ He has always done so. 

These Adverbs follow the verb " To Be " in its Simple 
Tense, except when the Predicate Adjective or Nominative 
is understood. 

That man is always drunk. 

Is he always drunk? Yes, he always is. 
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Mver, Never, are always placed in the Second Position. 

No wise man ever : wished to be younger. 

One or two of them would never have been missed. *. 
f I will never do it again. 
( Emphatic : — I never will do it again. 
(No man has ever done it 
( Emphatic : — No man ever has done it. 

I ever have done it, and ever shall. ■ ! 

If people would always accustom themselves to use their 
noses, they never would consent to live in the horrid air 
they do. 

Adverbs of Time with Verbs in the Imperative Mood; — 

Never mind. Never tell a lie. Always tell the truth. Ever 
keep this precept in mind. Come to see me sometimes,. 
' Call again soon. 

K Adverbs of Time, when used with Infinitives must not 
come immediately after "to" : — 

He taught us never to tell a lie— always to speak the truth — 

ever to keep this precept in mind. 
He told me to call again soon — to come to see him sometimes. 

An Adverb of Time may be placed between a Gerund 
and a Preposition or Possessive preceding it. 

He seems to promise, without ever thinking of it afterwards. 
Pressure of business prevented my sooner attending to your 
affairs. ) 

Adverbs of Definite Time are placed at the beginning 
or the end of the sentence. 

Last Sunday Mr. A. came to see me. 

He comes to see me every Sunday. 

Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 
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Position of Adverbs of Place. 

An Adverb of Place always follows the Verb, and precede* 
an Adverb of Place. 

I arrived here yesterday. 

I shall leave for Kydto on Monday next 

He will be here this evening. 

Goethe died at Weimar, on the 22nd of May, 1832. 



Position of Adverbs of Degree. 

An Adverb of Degree follows a Verb (except "hardly" 
"scarcely," "little"), but always precedes an Adjective or 
an Adverb (except " enough "). 

I did not study very hard—hard enough. 

I am greatly pleased with his conduct. His conduct pleases 

me greatly. 
I hardly or scarcely know what to do. 
You little know what mischief you have done. 

Position of Adverbs of Manner. 

An Adverb of Manner is usually placed after the Verb, 
and after the Object, if any. 

( Speak distinctly. 

\ Pronounce each word distinctly. 

( He smiled mournfully. 

\ He shook his head mournfully. 

When the Object has a long enlargement, an Adverb or 
Adverbial Phrase is sometimes placed between the Verb 
and the Object. 
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, • rHe consulted by Utter all the leading physicians of 

} Europe. 

(.He consulted them by Utter. 
He imparts without reserve secrets of the highest moment. 
He explains with perfect simplicity vast designs affecting all 

the governments of Europe. 
He protested in vehement terms his remorse for his treason. 

; But the separation of the Verb and its Object is some- 
times avoided by placing the Adverb before the Verb, 
especially when the Adverb qualifies the whole Predicate, 
and not the Verb alone. 

I had with much trouble surmounted the difficulty. 

He positively declined my offer. 

I very well knew the value of such assistance. 

He carefully avoids meeting me. 

He readily granted my lequest 

An Adverb of Manner, when placed before the Verb, 
sometimes qualifies the whole statement. Compare: — 

rThe plnyer acts naturally (= according to nature or life). 

} He naturally (=in the usual course of things) plays every 

( night.) 

f He used his time wisely (=in a wise manner. R#) 

< He wisely (K? =*) tised his time. (He was wise in using 

(. his time ) 

( It may easily be imagined. 

( It can be found easily. 

When an Adverb qualifies an Infinitive, it must not be 
placed immediately after the "to." 

{He seems to know it well. 
He seems hardly to know it. 
To instruct delightfully is the chief end of poetry. 
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This rule is sometimes departed from in poetry, and in 
prose with some few Adverbs. 

"To slowly trace the forest'** shady scene." 
It seems impossible to entirely abolish the custom. 
These proofs are not sufficient to fully establish the fact 
He advises me to seriously consider the matter before taking 
the step. 

An Adverb of Manner may come between the Gerund 
and the Preposition. 

He seems to promise easily, without ever seriously thinkine 
of it. 

Position or Prepositional Adverbs. 

Prepositional Adverbs may precede the Noun Object, but 
always foilow the Pronoun Object. 

We cut down a tree — cut it down. 
He took of his coat — took it off. 
He took out some money from his pocket, — took it out of his 

pocket. 
Taking down his hat and cloak, he put them on. 

Position of " Not." 

"Not" follows the Verb (or Auxiliary Verb, if any), 
but always precedes the word which it qualifies. 

Noun:— Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 

Pronoun: — He won't do it, not he. 

Adjective:— Though last, not least, in love. 

Verb. — I do not know him. I know him not 

Infinitive .— -He pretended not to know him. 

Participle .--The man not having come, I had to go without 

him. J 

Gerund .—I felt disappointed in not meeting him. 
Adverb:— Has he been here? ■•/ Not yet Not to-day. ' 
PrepotUion .—Not above, but below the bridge. 
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Position of « Only." 

The position of the word ki only " requires special atten- 
tion. Caution is necessary to prevent ambiguity. The best 
practical rule is to place it immediately before the word or 
words it is meant to qualify. 

I only laughed at him. (I did nothing else.) 

I laughed only at him or at him only (at no one else). 

•* Only/' at the beginning of a sentence, sometimes 
means "but" 

I don't like to importune you, only I know you will for- 
give me. 

u Only iJ should not be used where it can be advantage- 
ously replaced by "alone" "no one but" or "nothing 
" but." 

X alone am to blame. 

Ito came alone. No one but Ito came. 

Compare:— Only Ito came. (= Nobody of any more consequence 

than Ito came.) 

Write only {nothing but) the address on this side. 

Exercise : — Place the Adverb in the proper place. 

1. He did not see the result of his actions. (Clearly,) 

2. I understand what you pay. (Fully.) 

3. We worked. (For three days. Very hard.) 

4. The prisoner watched the lace of the judge/ (Anxiously.) 
6. I madp a mistake. (Certainly.) .. ■ • _ . • 

6. I view it in the same light as you. {juwetcy.) : 

7. He was taken ill. {Suddenly.) 
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$. Do you intend to go? (At once. Seriously.) 

9. He told me to come. (Often.) 

10. He waa convinced of his mistake. (Soon.) 

11. The clever little fellow rose to the top of his clam 

(Soon.) 

12. I have examined it. (CarefuUy.) 

13. I tried to examine it. * {Carefully.) 

14. The dog sprang upon me. (Suddenly.) 

15. I am convinced of his honesty (Firmly.) 

16. I might have enriched myself without fear of detection. 

(Easily.) 

17. The men's courage was admired. (Universally.) 

18. The school has been increasing in size for the last six 

months. (Constantly.) 

19. Out of fifty candidates, ten passed the examination. 

(Only.) 

20. He left me an hour ago. (Only.) 

21. He accomplished it by hard work. (Only.) 

22. Do you study French and German ? I study German. 

(Only.) 

23. My sister was present. (Only, no one but or alone t) 

24. Think of the past as its remembrance gives you pleasure. 

(Only.) 

25. As be did not leave his name, I knew that a gentleman 

had called. (Only.) 
2G. Have you any business here? I wish to speak with 
Mr. A. (Only.) 

27. Do you want to see any one else ? I wish to speak with 

Mr. A. (Only.) 

28. I do not know whether the rendering is correct or not J 

"lie translated the passage thus. (Only.) 

29. No one else translated it; he translated it 

30. He translated no other passage; he translated this 

passage. 

31. He did not write it; he translated it 

32. He translated the passage ; he did nothing of any more 

consequence. 
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PBEPOSITIONS. 



(I) FORMS OF PREPOSITIONS. 

(a) Simple Prepositions: — In, on, at, by, for, to, 
unto, with, of, off, from, through, till, until, over, 
under, up, down, ere, after, since. 

(b) Compound Prepositions: — 

With the Prefix "a" (= on) :— Along, across, about, 
above, among(st), amidst, against, around, atfiwart. 

With the Prefix "be" (=by) :— before, behind, below, 
beneath, beside, besides, betmeen (betwixt), beyond. 

Miscellaneous i—Into, out of, on to, up to, down to, 
upon, wWtin, without, towards, underneath, throughout, over 
against 

(c) Houble Prepositions: — When a Preposition 
governs a phrase, it forms with the second preposition 
a sort of Double Preposition. 

They came from beyond the sea. They came out from 
under the table and from behind the door. He was 
shot at from behind a hedge. He came out from 
among the trees. The storm continued from before 
sunrise till after nightfall. He followed his occupation 
till within a few days of his death. He stayed till after 
supper. The ground is valued at above ten thousand 
yen. I won't buy it for above half the price, But for 
your assistance, I could not haye succeeded. 
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(d) Verbal Prepositions are mostly Absolute 
Participles with the Sense-subject either expressed or 
understood. 

Participle* with toe Sense-Subject expressed* 

During the vacation =The vacation during, enduring, 

or lasting. 
Notwithstanding the rain=The rain not withstanding 

or preventing. 
Tending the trial = The trial pending or remaining un- 
decided. 
Past ten o'clock =Ten o'clock (being) y past. 

Impersonal Absolnte Participles, or Participles 
with the Sense-Subject understood. 

According to what people say. 
Owing to the failure of the crops. 
Considering his age, he is very strong. 
Excepting 01 aUng one instance. 
Concerning, regarding, respecting, touching this 
matter. 

The two following are Verbs in the Imperative: — 
AM save or except one. 

(e) Phrase Prepositions: — Instead of, in spite of, 
on account of, in front of, on behalf of, because 
of, by means of, with regard to, in respect of, 
etc., etc. 

"Of" is omitted after the following :— o» thit side the 
grave (but— on the other side of the river) ; inside a church ; 
outside the room ; on board a ship ; despite his prejudices. 

' The following words are used as Prepositions with "to" 
omitted:— 
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Near:— The house is near the school. 

Next:— -He sat next me. (But— Next to nothing, next to 

impossible, etc.) 
IAke:—A tiger is like a cat. 
Unlike: — He is unlike his father. 
Opposite :— -The hotel is opposite the railway-station. 

(X> Disguised Prepositions:— 

One o'clock =one of clock. # 

Once a \vcck=once in the week. 
A hundred yen a mouth =per month. 

(g) "Than" as a Preposition:— This word is a 
Conjunction, but seems t > be used as a Preposition in 
the combination "than whom. 9 ' (See the Conjunction 
" Than.") Compare : — 

Conjunction ; — T never saw r- man more handsome Y//a/i /,«. 
Preposition : — Mr. M., than whom I never *aw a uiore hand- 
some man. 

(h) ISnrer Prepositions: — 

Per (=by) .-—Two dollars per day ; so much per man. 

six percent 
Sans ( = without) : — "Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste* 

satis everything." 
Maugre ( — in spite of).—" This, maugre all the world,. 

will I keep safe." 
Aslant (= obliquely across) :—" There is a willow grows 

aslant a brook.'' 
Aloft (=on l/ie top of) :—" FreAi waters run aloft the 

sea.'* 
f(l)r=a$wi/W; — u He lives anent the church." 
4nen(s)t^ (2 )=a0out.— u tle paid nothiug an#tf this- 
particular." 
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Via (=by the way of): — Via Hongkong. 
Versus [=againitt. Used in legal language): — Barbell 

versus Pickwick. 

Minus (=less): — "A knife mi nun the blade." 

jyu.'ifil (-with. Used in old English when separated 

from its object) : — " Such a fellow is not 

to be talked loitfiai" 

(II) The OBJECT OF A PREPOSITION may be— 

(a) A Xoiiii or a Pronoun 5 

(b) A Gerund:— (See Vol. II.: "Gerunds.") 

Abstain from s/xaUng ill of others. 
He persisted in Hanking himself in the right. 
I insisted on knowing what he had done with the 
money. 

(c) An Infinitive* — The Prepositions taking an 
Infinitive as Object are To, About, lint, and For. 

I was alout io make a reply, when he interrupted me. 
She does nothing but cry all day long. 
They desire nothing but to obtain a degree. 
All countries came into Egypt to Joseph for to buy 
( = in order to buy) corn. (Obsolete construction.) 

{d) An Adverb of Time or Place.-— The Adverbs 
thus used are mostly Pronominal. 

Farewell till then. Since then. Before now, ere now. 
From then till now. I have always trusied him until 
r.ow. king, live for ever. Come at once. Not 
abov* once or twice. I shall have finished it by tor 
morrow. Tue country was. not known to the Euro- 
peans until quite recently. Before long, ere long, for 
long. 
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From where? From whence? From here, from there, 
from hence, jrom thence. By far the better of the 
two. lie comes from (far. He is just returned 
from abroad. The defeat of the Armada securefl 
England n<ra : n*t all danger from abroad ; but new 
troubles f)om within were soon to arise. 

(e) An ji<ljeetivc. — In, On, At, find Of, take cer- 
tain Adjectives as Object to form idiomatic adverbial 
phrases. (See Vol. L : Adjectives.') 

In all, at alt, after all, once for all. At first, at last, from 
first to la*L At mo*t, at least, not in the least, at best, at 
worst, at the latest, at the furthest. In common, in general 
in particular, in full, in brief, in short, in private, in sccrdt* 
in vain, on high, of late, of old, etc., etc. 

<(f) A Phrase. — The two Prepositions here form a 
Double Preposition. (See II, c, above,) 

From before sunrise, till after night-fall. Stay, till after 
dinner. He followed his occupation till within a few 
days of his death. He comes from beyond Vie sea. 
From on high, from under the table, from be/und the 
door. I bought them at over one ytn apiece. I can 
not sell them for under ten yen. He has beea 
studying English for upwards of five years. 

<(g) A Clause. — This takes place when a Noun 
Clause introduced by a Dependent Interrogative 
(when, where, lunv, why, ichether, who, which^ 
tvhot, etc.) depends on a word governing a Pre- 
position. 

Have they any certain knowledge of when the house 

was br^l?n iniot 
They were disputing about where they should encamp for 
the night* 
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lie would tell mc stories of wliat a gallant lie was in 

his youth. 
This conduct of his pave us warning of Iiow little his 

fidelity was to be trusted. 
They assembled lo diacus* the probabilities of whence 

the stranger came and xvhire he might be goh <j 
There were in any disputes as to which wan (fie wisest 

man, the Doctor or t/ie Dominie. 
Everything depends vpon whet Iter he will consent or not. 

(HI) PBEPCSITICNS AS OTHER PARTS 0? SPEECH. 
When the Object is left out, a Preposition becomes an 
Adverb or an Adjective. 

(a) Prepositions as Adverbs, (Sec "Adverbs of 
Time and Place.") 

I have never seen him before (thi«). 
He looked cautiously around (him). 

PREPOSITIONS COMPOUNDED WITH VE^ES.— SomO- 
Prepositions (in. out, on, vp, down, off, by, over, round, along, 
etc.) are compounded with certain Verb*, which acquire a 
new signification by the combination. The Verb and tho 
Preposition thus combined express a single verbal idea, and 
Hie to be considered as a single word. 

You may come in. You may go 01U. Let him in. Let 
him out. The light went out ol itself. I did not put 
it out. Put on your hat. She has on a pretty dress. 
The castle held out for a month. Things did not turn 
out as we had hoped. Please go on with your work. 
How to get on in the world. How arc you getting along 
with your studies? They cut off his head. They cut 
down the tree. The wind tore vp the tree by its root3. 
The steamer ran down a schooner. The carriage ran 
over a child. I'll go as soon as i get through with my 
ta3k. We could not come up with the coach. My 
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father lias gimi up smoking. I made vp my mind to 
go and >ec for myself. Let ns talk the matter over. 
I'll think over the matter. The earth (urns lound on 
its axis, and goes round the sun. 

Thrse r*re only a few examples of the innumerable combinations, 
of wliic'i the more important will bo explainevl under "Meaning 
of the ricjo>>i/;ons" The difficulties experienced by a foreigner 
in mastering the English preposition is well illustrated by the 
following : — 

''I begin to understand your language 1 etter," said my French friend, 

M. I>,ibois to me, " br.t your verbs trouble me still ; you mix them 

up so with prepositions." 
"I am sorry you find them troublesome," was all I could say. 
"I saw your friend Mrs. Murkeson just now," he continued. "She 

says she intends to break down house-keeping ; am I right there?" 
" Break »/p house-keeping, she must have said. And why does she do 

that ? " I asked. 
" V< cause her health is broken up." 
" Brolen down." 
"Broken down? Oh yes. And since the small-pox has broken up In 

our city — " 
"Broken out: 1 

"She thinks she will leave it for a few weeks." 
""Will she leave the hou^e alone?" 
"No, she is afraid it will be broken — broken — p 
"Broken into. — Is her son to be married soon?" 
"No, that engagement is broken— broken — " 
"Broken off! Ah, I had not heard of that." 
"She is very sorry about it. Her son only broke the news down to 

her last week. Am I right this time?" 
"He merely broke the news; no preposition this time." 

In forming the verbal noun or adjective the preposition 
is prefixed, instead of being placed after. 

Those days are gone by — By-gone days. 
The people who stood by — The bystanders. (But — Passer* 
by, cn-looker or looker- on, hanger-on, etc.) 
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Other Examples: — Let in— inlet; let out— outlet ; come in — income; 
break out — outbreak; set out — outset; set off— off net; set on — onset; 
Jit out — outfit; cast out— outcast; lay out— outlay ; look out — 
outlook ; etc., etc. 

Tho Prepositions Out, Over, and Under, are prefixed to 
certain verbs, instead of being placed after them. 

The boy 1ms outgrown his clothes. The sun outshines tho 
moon. He outlived health and prosperity. You must 
not overfeed the dogs. Japanese students arc apt to 
overwork themselves. The garden is overgrown with 
weeds. The meat is overdone. I like it underdone. 
The class is overcrowded. The candidates have to 
undergo a medical examination. His constitution was 
undennined. 

(b) Prepositions a* Adjectives: — The Proposi- 
tions thus used are Above, Below, Beneath, Beyond, 
After, Uti'ler, Up, Down, Through. 

The heavens above (us) and the earth ben*ath (us). The 
woods beyond aic full of bird?. The above rule holds 
good in this case. The chief secretary and the under 
secretary. The upper and the under lip. An tip 
train ; a down train ; a through ticket. 

(e) Prepositions as Conjunctions: — The Prepos- 
itions thus used are Before, After, Since, Till, 
Until, For, Except, Against. These prepositions 
were formerly followed by " that " and a noun 
{ clause, and have become conjunctions by the omis- 
sion of "that." (See Page 2.) 

It will not be long* before {that) he conies. 
This world is nothing except (thai) it tend to another, 
( = Unless.) 
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Get these verses by heart against (= against the time 
when) I see you. 

Ho would rather you addressed them than the best 
priest in Christendom ; for t/iat other orators in- 
flamed the crowd and no man stilled and dispersed 
them as you did. 

(d) Prepositions as nouns:— A few Prepositions 
may, like Nouns, bo used as the Object of another 
Preposition. This takes place when the Object of 
a Double Preposition is omitted, as — from above, 
from below, etc. 

(IV) SEPARATION OF PREPOSITION AND OBJECT. 

A Preposition is placed after its Object in the following 
cases: — 

(a) For the sake of Emphasis : — 

Your face I shall never look at again. Your going! 
have no objection to. Sivedi of all kim.U I have a 
natural antipathy to. Logic I make no account of 
So single aoul could we set eye on. 

(b) In Poetry:— 

A good man a? .d an angel ! Tliese between 
How thin the barrier! 

(c) When the Object is an Interrogative or a- 
Relative (but not always) : — 

WJiatfor? WJmt is that for? Whom is this letter for t 
Where does he come fiomf What arc you thinking 
off W/iat are you driving at? Tell me ichom you 
live with. Mind what you are aiout. The man that 
you speak of (not — of tlmt you speak). 
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(<\) In Clauses introduced by •' as " or " than "; — 

Such men as I had to deal with. 

He has more courage than I gave him credit for. 

i 

(c) After the Infinitive of Intransitive Verbs: — ; ; 

A chair to sit on ( = on wh'ch to sit). 
A house to live in {=in which to live), 
parley was dead, to begin with. » 
Houses »re built to live in, not to look on. 
What I Banish the Bible Ironi our schools ! Never, so 

long as there is left of Plymouth Rock a piece 

enough to make a gun-flint of 7 

(f) In the following expressions: — All the year round, 
all the nitjht through, etc. 

(<j) In the Compounds— thereat, thereby, herewith, 
whereupon, etc. 

(V) EEPETITION AND OMISSION OF THE SAME 
PREPOSITION • — The Second Preposition is omitted when 
the whole phrase expresses a single idea. 

They spok« of him as au unprincipled adventurer, witltout 
honour or relit/ion. She was a Jonn of life and UylU. With 
miyht and main; by word awl dttd ; by land or water. 

By the repetition of the Preposition, both members are 
emphasized. Compare : — 

(An es?ay on "Gold awl Currency" 

(Two essays on '*' Gold" and on " Currency" 

!" By observation and eaptrrmtnt'' means the .appeal to facta 
generally, as opposed to deductive inferences. 
*' By obstr ration and by e.cperitnait " dn-ociates the two 
methods as different ways ot arriving at truth. 
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(VI) TWO PREPOSITIONS WITH ONE OBJECT.— Two 

Prepositions may govern the same object. 

Whether he is for or against us, we can not tell. He was 
walking vp and down the room. I was yet so weak that I 
was carried to and from my bed. Within and without doors 
{within doors and witlwut). With or without justice (with 
justice or without). In and out of office (in office and out). 

This frequently takes place when the same object is 
made to depend on words governing different Prepositions. 

She would not speak to, or even look at him. 

She was in aU respects equal to, and worthy of, such a 

husband. 
An apology for, and vindication of, the doctrine. 



(VII) IIEANINGS OF THE CHIEF PREPOSITIONS. 



"About." 

(1) Around :— Her hair hung about her neck. 
<2) JProximitf/:-- 

(a) Tosition in or near ;— The house is somewhere about 

Uweno. 

(b) Motion in or near: — The boy went about the city 

begging. 

(c) Tcme :■— About the middle of March. 

(d) Duration: — About a fortnight ago. 

(e) Measure: — About ten leet high. 

(/) dumber .•— They have about a hundred students. 

(3) ^Reference (= concerning) ;— The quarrel was about a trifle 

(4) Occupation /—Mind what you are about. 
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(1) The Primary Meaning of " About " is Position 
or Motion on the Outside (z=aronn>1 or round). 
But " about " is more indefinite in sense th in a around" 
(See Prepositions of Place : " About " and u Around") 

She wore a handkerchief about her neck. 
People crowded about the stranger* 
He looked round about him. 

Adverbial Use: — 

They go about from place to place on their sledgrs. 

(2) From this meaning, it has passed into the more 
Tague meaning of Nearness of some sort or other: — 

(a) Position in or near (=*here and there 

in) .•— - 

Books and papers were lying about the room* 

(b) Motion in or near (=hither and thither 

in) : — 

They wander about the world. 

After dinner we strolled about the town. 

(e) "About" is u*ed, in this sense, in describing 
Manner or Appearance* "About" thus used 

is more indefinite than " in." Compare : — 

(There is something fascinating in his manner. 

J («UU8HP-) 

J There is something fascinating about hi.* manner. 

There is a meek modesty about her that charms me. 
There was a kindly manner about Mrs. Reed that 

pleased all who knew her. 
What is there about the feet of the woodpecker that 

he should be able to hold on to the trees better 

than other birds? 
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(d) "About" is used to denote Possession, in 
the sense of having on or near one's person. 

Have you any money about you (or with you) ? 

(e) " Aboiit," followed l>y an Infinitive, denotes 
Immediate Futurity (=just yoiuy to, on the 
point of). 

I was about to reply when he interrupted me. 

(f) "About" is used to express proximity of all 
sorts, as — nearness of time, duration, distance, 
measure, number, etc. It is also used adverbial!}*, 
like u nearly " 

It is always aloitt as hot as this in Formosa. 
Compare: — 

About a hundred =more or less than a hundred. 
Nearly a hundred = a little less than a hundred. 

(3) From th:> meaning of proximity comes that of 
Reference {^eoueermrjj, rt v pectuty). 

What is your opinion about 'it? What is the talk 
about t Much ado about nothing. 

"About" is used, interchangeably with " Of" after the 
verbs— tell, talk, #pi>nk, think, hear, know, learn, write, 
read, for yet, etc, (S< e Prepositions of Jtefertnce: "0/" 
and u About. 99 ) 

Have you heard a'-ont it ? My brother lias told me about it. 

He knows iiotlmiir "lout it. We talked about onr Fchool- 

' day.4. What have you been reading about to-d:iy? I have 

forgotten all about ii. Have you thought a'.out the matter? 
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" About " of Reference with Other Verbs : — 

To agree: — People who agree about premises, often disagree 

about conclusions. 
To dispute: — They disputed about the meaning of the 

passage. 
To quarrel: — The brothers quarrelled about the money* 
To care:— I do not care about the matte?. 

li About " of Reference with Adjectives : — 

Easy, uneasy: — I am not at all uneasy about the con- 
sequences. 
Particular ;— He is not very particular about dress. 

(4) Occupation (about ^occupied ivith, attending to, 

doing). 

ik I must be about my father's business." He knows what he 
is about Don't be long about it. I at once set about the 
performance of the task. You must go about the business 
in earnest. I sent him about his business. 

Idiomatic Phrases: — 

To briny obout (=to cause to take place) :— I attempted 

to bring about a reconciliation* 
To come about (=to take place) :— How did the reconcilia- 
tion come about t 
To get about (=to spread): — The story got about. 
To put about (=to disturb).- — Ho was much put about by 

the news. 
To set about (=to commence): — I let about the task at 

once. 
To go about (=to undertake, to attend to):— Dinner is a 
more serious affair, and must be gone about 
with a devotion of the whole man. 
To know wJutt one is about = to understand one's business. 
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To mind what a.%e is about = lo mind one's business. 

To sent I a man about his business = to send him a war* 

To look weU about one — to look sharp. 

Bight about ! ( >fc|6j ffi >, ) 

Turn {fltul turn) about = in rotation, alternately. 



"Above" 



u Attove yf denotes Higher Position, Actual or Figurative* 
anil Ls opposed to " Btlow " or " Bcncuth" 

(1) Higher Position, Actual : — 

The water came above my knees. 
The ?un was just above the horizon. 
Compare : — 

Rett in a luglicr position: — I kept my head above 

water. 
Motion to a higher jorition: — I raised my head above 

water. 

Adverbial and Adjective Uses : — 

It has been said above. The above rule holds true in* 
this case also. The heaven* above and the earth 
beneath. Since writing the above. 

(2) Superiority or Excess ( =■ superior io, beyond): — 

Health is above (= superior to) wealth. 
The price of wisdom is above rubies. 
He is above such meanness — above petty deception. 
He is not above taking advice (=not too proud to- 
take advice). 
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A man should not be above his business (=too proud 

for his business). 
Ho lived above his means (=bcyond his means). 
It is abooe my comprehension (=beyond my reach). 

(3) Preference:— 

They valued honour above life. 

(4) Excess ( = ovcr, more than, ttpwards of): — 

He is above sixty year old. 
This gun weighs above sixty two. 
. Idiomatic Phrases: — 

Abovz all (= before every other consideration, especially): — 

Above all y beware of idleness. 
Above board (=open, without secret scheming) :— Every- 
thing ho docs is open and above board. 
Above one's breath ( = louder than a whisper): — He never 

ppeaks above his breath. 
Above praise = beyond all praise. 
Above price — beyond price. 
Above suspicion = blameless. 

Over and above ( = in addition, besides): — He gained, over 
and above, l he good- will ot the people. 



" Across. 9 ' 



"Across" denotes Position or Motion extending from 
• one sjde to the other side, and is opposed to "Along" 

(1) Motion from one side to the other: — 

We swam across the river. 

He caught sight of me, and came running across th* 

street. 
He sailed across the Atlantic in a boat scaicely iwenty 



feet loiv» 
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(2) "From one side to the other" : — 

The fallen tree lay across the road. 
A short cut actOi8 the field. 

<3) Position on the other side:— 

The field lies across (=on the other side) of the river. 
Adverbial Ukc : — 

What is the d'stance across f I came aaoss in a steamer. 
Idiomatic Phrases : — 

Zfo come across a person = to meet him. 
To flasJi across one (-to occur to one's mind sud- 
den ly):— A sudden idea flashed 
ac/038 me. 



" After. 9 



" After " is opposed to " Before," and denotcj — 
(1) Sequence of Time or Order ;— 

I am leaving the day after to-morrow. I never go out 
after dark. Ho arrived after me. The children died 
quickly one after another, bkot offer shot was fired, but 
noue took effect. The beaver gnaws and gnaws away, 
and brings down tree after tree. The family held the 
office generation after gi^ne ration. 

Adverbial rse: — "After" is used as an Adverb, like "after- 
wards" with an Adverbial ot Duration. Compare:— 

I met him soon after (or soon afterwards). 
I met him afterwards (not after). 

Adjective Uses — In after life; in after times; in after years; 
in an after period of life. I never met 
him in after lit*. 
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(2) Motion behind:— 

Shut the door aftir you. I ran after him. 

(3) "After" is used figuratively after verbs of pursuit , 
search, or inquiry, to indicate the Object of Search, 
or Pursuit. 

He covets after popularity. Whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already 
in his heart The dogs knew what we were after. The 
youns: men ran mart afUr the actress. He aspired after 
worldly greatness. (He aspired to her hand. — A definite 
object.) 

After the verbs inquire, ask. seek, search, hunt, hunger, 
thir&i, hanker ', crave, sig't, etc., either "after" or "fur" 
may be used, sometimes with a different meaning. 

Man seeks after (for) happiness. 

They spent their lives in searching after (for) truth. 

They hungu and thirst after (for) knowledge. 

Those people hanker after (for) riches only. 
( He inquired ajt&- you ( = after your welfare). 
\ He inquired for you (wanted to sec you), 
j He asked after your health. 
( He a^ked/or some money. 
( Who looks after the children in your abience? 
( I looked for the missing purse. 

(4) "In imitation of," "According to 99 :— 

He was dressed offer l lie Western fashion. To make a 
thing alter a model. The boy was named cfttr his 
uncle. lie in a man after my own heart. Use every 
man after \\\< de-err, and who will escapo whipping? 
The girl tales after l.cr mother. He speaks English 
after a fa*!uon. 
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"Aft* and «Abaft.»-« Aft" is an adverbial form used in 
tea-language, to denote the hinder part of a vessel. It is opposed 
to "fore," as— "/ore and aft sails." "Abaft*' is a prepositional 
form of " aft," as—" abaft the mainmast," 

Idiomatic Phrases: — 

^(1) (=Taking everything into consideration) :— It 
is a happy world after all The poor man 
died a happy death after all. 

After all.^(2) (=After or in spite of all that has been said 
ordone) :— He failed after all. After aU my 
trouble, I would not give it up. To fail 
thus, after aU the pains I have been at ! 

One after another = many in succession. 

One after the oilier = two alternately, or in single fib. 

Day after day = one day after another. 

To take after = to resemble. 

After a fashion =in a peculiar manner, not very well. 

Fore and aft = on a line with the keel. 



" Against* 



(1 ) Opposition in Position or Motion .'—A ship can not 

(2) Figurative Meanings: — [sail against the wind. 

(a) "In opposition to": — I consented against my will. 

(b) "Unfavorable to": — I know nothing against him. 

(c) " In provision for ".•— Have everything ready against his 

return. 

(d) Contract :— The outlines of the mountain were clearly 

drawn against a bright blue sky. 

(e) Oompariwn: — Weigh thy opinion against Providence. 



„ (1) The Primary Meaning of Against" is Opposition 
in Position or Motion. 
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'•' ' He was leaning against the wall. A toan ran against me. 
f It is hard to swim against the stream. I knocked my 

head against a post. 
Phrase: — u Over against" =* opposite. 

The hotel is over againd the railway-station. 

(2) Figurative Meanings : — " Against " is used figura- 
tively, to denote Opposition of all sorts, and is generally 
opposed to •' For.'' 

(a) "In opposition to" (opposed to "for' 9 ): — 

Hi? liaud shall be agaimt' every man, and every man's 

hand against him. 
He fought for his principle, and against his interest. 

Compare : — 

( He fought with the Dutch. 

( He first fought for the Dutch, and then against them, 

J He made war on (or against) his neighbour. 

( He marched on the town— against his enemy. 

"Against v is therefore used after the intransitive verbs — 
pretest, struggle, rebel, revolt, etc. 

He protested against the measures of the government. 
He struggled against (or with) his difficulties. 
He was arraigned for having rebelled against authority. 
The people revolted (rose) agauut the government 

After the verbs — defend, guard, secure, warn, caution, 
etc. 

The garrison bravely defended the castle against the attack 

of the enemy. 
The poverty of the country secured it against (or from) foreign 

invasion. 
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We must guard ) . . ... .. , ... 

„ A . * > against this evu habit 
He cautioned me J 

lie warned me against the danger. 

The public are cautioned against pickpockstsi, 

After the following Adjectives: — 

He is proof against corruption (= incorruptible). 

The place is secure againU attack. (But— secure from harm.) 

After the following Nouns: — 

Animosity, malice, or spite against a person; an offence against 
morality ; a sin against nature ; a revolt against authority ; a 
prejudice against anything; a protest against a measure 
caution against error; precautions against infection, etc. 

(h) "Unfavorable to" (opposed to "for"). 

It is true appearances are against me, but I am really 
innocent. Some one has informed against me ($§)• Much 
might be said either for or againd it. To vote for or 
against a measure. To declare for or against a cause. 

(c) "In preparation or i>rovision for." — 

u Against " is here nearly equivalent to " for." 

He left a letter for me against my arrival. 

It was now high time to retire and take refreshment against 

the fatigues of the following day. 
We must have these things in order against to-morrrow. 

After the verbs a provide" and "prepare" either "for" 
or "against" may be used, but with different meanings. 
Compare : — 

( We should always be prepared for misfortune. 

( We should always be prepared against the e\il day. 

{I have provided against any such danger. 
He has provided for his children. 
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"Against" is used, in this sense, as a Conjunction:— 

Be ready against (=against the time when) I come back. 
Throw on another log of wood against father comes back. 

(d) Contrast or Relief. — This meaning naturally 
arises from that of opposition. 

He tall figure, relieved against the blue sky, seemed almost 

of supernatural height. 
Tho ship loomed dark and grim against the sky, 

(e) Comparison ; — 

Indeed she is not so beautiful as the other, but you may set 

her cleverness agaimt it. (Set against = oppose to.) 
The number of the successful candidate?, this year, is three 

hundred, against two hundred and fifty that passed last 

year. 
The displacement of the new battle-ships is 15000 tons, as- 

against 12500 of the Fuji aud the Yashima. 



"Along." 



" Along " is opposed to " Across." 

We walked along the banks of the river. 

To pass along a street; to sail along the coast. 



Phrases :- 



Along with (= together with):— We must have some- 
thing to eat along with rice. Take that 
along with you. 

Along of (= owing to):— This is all along of your 

negligence. 
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Adverbial Cscsx— 

Gome along (with me). I'll tell you as we go along 

(= on ward). Go along with you! 
I knew all along (sail the time) that he was telling 

an untruth. 
To get along (»to get onward, prosper, fare well or 
ill): — How is the patient getting 
along? How are you getting 
along with your studies? 



"Amidst." 



"Amidst " means " in the midst of" " surrounded by" 
It suggests a notion of contrast between an object and 
what surrounds it. " Amid " and " 'midst " are forms 
used in poetry. 

Honesty in the midst of vice is a rose amidst nettles. We 
kept on amidst the storm. He persevered amidst many 
difficulties. Amidst all these perils and dangers, he pre- 
served an astonishing coolness of demeanour. 



"Among(st)S* 



(a) Amongst and Amidst. — "Amongst" signifies 
Intermixture with Objects of a Similar hind. "Amidst '* 
■gnifies Being Surrounded by Objects of a Different or 
Hostile Nature. Compare: — 

( I knew that I was among friends. 

1 1 knew that I was amidst enemies. 

( He was found among the dead. (»He was dead.) 

( He found himself amidst the dead. (*He was alive.) 
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(b) Among and In. — "Among" signifies Mingling 
with Objects of a Similar Size, and is followed by a 
Plural. " In " signifies Being Contained in an Object 
of a Larger Size, and is usually followed by a Singular, 
Compare : — 

( They concealed themselves among the trees. 

1 They concealed themselves in the wood. 

f He was among men of the world, but not of them. 

( He was in the world, but not of it. 

( Amongst these books, I do not mid the one I want. 

( The book I want is not in this library. 

j" This vice prevails in the army. 

( This vice prevails among soldiers. 

( I found myself in bad company. 

( I fell among thieves. 

( This paper has a large circulation among students. 

(This paper has a large circulation in the student class. 

f He has lived much among foreigners. 

( He has lived much in foreign society. 

j Voltaire amongst the French. 

( David Hume in Scotland. 

(c) Among an( i JBetween*—We divide or distribute 
anything between two, but among three or more. When 
these words denote Position, " between " means ll in the 
middle of two" while " among " means in the middle oj 
three or more. Compare: — 

( He distributed the booty among his followers. 

( He divided his property between his tT70 sons. 

( He concealed himself among the bushes. 

I He concealed himself between the walls. 

f They have settled the matter among themselves. 

( We have settled the matter between us (two). 

f The money was hidden among some papers. 

\ The money was hidden between the leaves of a book. 
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(d) Among and Of.— "Among" is used, like "0/* 
in a Partitive sense (ffitsft). "Of" is usually preceded 
by a Numeral or a Superlative, while " Among " is not. 

f Tokyo is one of the largest cities in the world. 
( Tokyo is among the largest cities of the world. 

{Some of you may have seen a whale. 
Among you there may be some who have seen a whale. 
r Many of these men do not know how to read or write. 
-] Among these men, there are many who can not read or 
(. write. 

f He is the cleverest of all the students I have ever seen. 
-s He is the cleverest boy I have ever seen among Japanese 
V. students. 

f These are a few of the difficulties that I encountered. 
( These are among the many difficulties that I encountered^ 
f We met a party of students, some of whom I knew. 
- We met a party of students, among whom there were some 
whom I knew. 



i 



When "among" and "of" are contrasted, "among" simply 
means "forming part of the number" while "of" means "belonging 
to the class." 

He was among them, but not of them. 

« Among tfw rest," " Of the number " ;— 

_ , . f myself among the rest. 

Several went, < A T , ,, , 

( and I was of the number* 



44 Around," " Mound." 



"Around" usually denotes a complete circuit (=*ur- 
rounding on every side), and is therefore used in speaking 
of Position, 
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The boys stood around him. I like to see happy faces 
around me. 
• Adverbial Use:— 

A dense mist lay around. He shook hands all around. 

"Ktoind " is used with Verbs of Motion. 

The earth moves round the sun. He tied a handkerchief 
round his neck. The child clung round her neck. She 
scarcely looked round the apartment into which she 
was led. A journey round the world. To put a rope 
round a post. 
Adverbial Use: — 

The earth turns round on its axis. The bottle goes 
round. The invitation was pent round. The sum mi} 
is covered with snow all the year round. 
Idiomatic Phrases: — 

All around =* to or with everybody present 
To bring a person round = to bring him to his senses. 
To come or get round a person = to wheedle him. 
To come round (intransitive) =to recover from illness. 



« At." 



"At" is originally a Preposition of Place, and from its 
local signification of contact or proximity are derived all 
its various meanings. 



(1) Point of Contact:— -We arrived at the place. 
(a) roint of Time /—We arrived at noon. 
(5) Mate or Price .•— I bought them at two yen apiece. 
• (e) Extreme Limit : — The storm was at its height 
(d) Cause or Occasion: — It was done at my request 
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(2) Proocimity:— There is tome one at the door. 
(a) Presence:—! was at a funeral. 
(6) Occupation .—The gentlemen were at cards. 

(c) /Stofe or Condition .—We are 'a* peace with all the 

world. 

(d) Direction .—-The ball ran at the girl. 



(1) "At" denotes Contact with a place con. 
fidered as a point : — 

There is a temple at the summit of the mountain. 
There is a police-station at the end of the street 

" At " is therefore used after the verbs stop, arrive, 
etc. 

We arrived at Kyoto late at night. We put up a* a hotel 
in Sanj6. By both methods we arrive at the same result 

At and In* — "At" is used instead of, or interchangeably 
with, " In" in speaking of small towns and islands. 

He lives in Tokyo at Oji. 

We arrived at or in Tokyo at Shimba^hi in Japan. 

The regiment was then in Formosa — at the Pescadores. 

"At" is generally more indefinite than "In" 

At the house = in or near the house. I found him in the 
garden, not in the house. I have met him at my uncle's. 
I bought the book at Kelly and Walsh's. 

I am sick at heart I feel a pain in the stomach. 

"At" and "In" with the word "distance":— 

We saw a ship m the distance, (jfctf-) 

We saw a ship at a distance — — at some distance at 

tofhe distance a league. 
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"At" is also used to indicate the Point of Exit or 
Entrance. 

To go in or out at a door; to look. in or out at a window. 
(Compare:-— To go into or out of a room.) He went out 
at the back gate. At open doors dogs come in. Smoke 
issued forth at various orifices. 

From this meaning of the point of contact are derived 
the following figurative meanings: — 

(a) Point of Time :—At noon ; at midnight ; at one o'clock. 

(b) Point of Degree, Kate, Price, etc, : — At ninety 

dtgr j* in the shade; at a high price; at twelve per- 
cent, interest; at full speed; at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, etc. 

(c) Extreme Limit of Anything: — At lead, at most, etc. 

(d) Cause or Occasion: — I was astonished at the news. 

(2) " At " denotes Nearness. It differs from " by" 
which denotes a proximity which is, so to speak, acci- 
dental; while "at " denotes Intentional Proximity. 
Compare : — 

( There is some one at the door, 

(There is a dog by the door. 

( We. halted at a spring. 

( A tree stands by the spring. 

( I sat at the window. 

( The hat is hanging by the window. 

"At" frequently joins to its local meaning of proximity, 
the additional notion of some attendant circumstance, such 
as presence, occupation, state or condition, etc. 

(a) Presence:— -Were you at tfte meeting? 

i ^ 
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(6) Occiipafon :—At school, at church, at table, at dinner, at 
work, at play, etc. We were at some 
carpenter work within doors. I found 
him at his books. 

(c) State or Condition ;—At home, at sea, at ease, at liberty, 

at peace, at war, etc. He was 
placed at the head of the army. 

(d) Direction :— He threw a stone at me. 



(la) Temporal Meanings of"At":—"At" usually 
denotes a Point of Time. 

At this moment, at that instant, etc. 

At noon, at midnight, at sunrise, at sunset, at day-break, at 

night-fall, etc. 
At one o'clock, at half past one, at'& quarter to two, etc. 

Extended Uses: — 

At wght, at present, at Vie beginning of this century, at the 

end the end of this month, etc. 
"At evening* 1 is used instead of "in the evening'* in the 

older style. , 

At and In with the word " time "; — f( At " denotes a 
particular time; "7n" is used when '^ime^means "life" 

(At) what time shall I eee you? 
I was a mere boy at that time. 
I have known misfortunes in my time. 

At this time of day ; at this time of the year; at your time 
of life. At times = occasionally. 

" At " is used before " age." Here it joins to its tem- 
poral meaning, that of state or condition. 

I left home at twelve years old - — at the age of twelve. 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 
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(16) Kate, Degree, Price, etc.:— 

At what price is this sold? All pleasure must be bough ^ at 
the price of pain. At half-price ; at a high or a low price ; 
at reduced prices, etc. The ship was steaming at full 

speed at the rate of twenty miles an hour. They are 

going at a snail's pace. At any rate, at all events (but— in 
any case), I took him at bis word. 

" At " is thc-refore used after the verbs — value, calculate, 
sell, etc. 

The house with tho ground is valued at ten thousand 
yen. 
Compare : — 

I bought them at two yen a piece. 
1 bought them all for fifty yen. 

" At " is used before the words — expense, pains, trouble, 
risk, peril, etc. 

I furnished the house at my own expense at a 

great expense. These schools are kept at the public 
expense. You must do it at your own risk. Do it at 
your peril. I have been at a great deal of trouble 
and expense on his account He was at great pains 
to explain the passage. 

To this use of " at " is allied its employment in the 
following phrases : — 

He felled the bull at one blow of his fist. The horseman 
cleared, the hedge at a bound. He emptied the glass 
at a draught. I saw through the man at a glance. 

( lc) JSxtreme Limit : — ' 

At least, at most, at best, at (the) latest, at t/ie furthest. 
At first, at last, at length. 

My patience was now at an end. I was at my urifs end. 
When things are at the worst, they must mend. 
He shouted at the highest pitch of his voice* 
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(Id) Cause or Occasion. — "At " is used to indicate 
cause or occasion — 

(a) Before the words— request, ordei*, command, in- 
stance, instigation, recommendation, etc. {See 
Prepositions of Cause or Occasion : " *±t" " On" and 
"By.") 

The man was sent for at my request. He was engaged 
at my instance. I became an eavesdropper at her 
ladyship's order. I employed the man at (or on) 
the recommendation of his former master. They 
stood up at the word of command. He came in 
at the summons. 
To this use of " at" is allied its employment in the 
following phrases : — 

At will:— To hold an estate at the will of the 

proprietor. 
At pleasure : — You may come and go at pUasure. 
At command : — The best is not always at command 

(=to be had easily). 
At discretion : — To surrender at discretion ( = without 

any stipulation). 
At random:— To open a book at random. 
At one's mercy:— They are at the mercy of the 

populace. 
At one's disposal /—There are some funds at our 

disposal. 
At one's service: — I am at your service every day 

after three o'clock. 
At one's hands: — Shall we take good at* God?s 
hands, and not be content to take evil also ? I 
did not expect such treatment at your hands 
(=from you). He shall receive encouragement 
at my hands (=from me). The same atrocities 
which had attended the victory of the Saxon 
over the Celt, were now suffered by the Saxon 
at the hands of the Dane. 
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(6) After the verbs of emotion— rejoice, grieve, wander, 
weep, tremble, shudder, blush, etc. With some of 
these words, "for" or "in" may also be used, but 
with a different meaning. {See Preposition* of Cause and 
Occasion:— " At," "For," and " With.") 

People wonder at his learning. I shudder at the very 
idea. She grieved at her son's conduct. (Compare : — 
She grieved for her wayward son.) She wept at 
the sad news. (She wept for her child.) They 
trembled at the sight of him. (They trembled before 
him. They tremble for his safety. He trembled 
with emotion.) 

Compare : — 

His family rejoiced at his success (=was glad of it). 
He rejoiced in his success (=took pleasure in it). 

(c) After the adjectives and participles oi emotion— surprised, 
frightened, alarmed, astonished, amazed* shock- 
ed* affronted, enraged, angry, provoked, rejoiced, 
pleased, delighted, grieved, concerned, affected, 
moved, touched, pleased, delighted, etc. 

With "pleased" and " deliglUed," " at" or "with" may 
be used. 

With "grieved*' and "concerned" "at" or "for" may 
be used. 

With "affected," " toileted," " moved,"— " at." "with," or 
u by" n;ay be used. 
They are all surprised at his unexpected success. We 
were alarmed at the rumour. He was astonished at 
the news. I was shocked at the sight of ao much 
misery. He is affronted at your conduct He is 
enraged at his ill-treatment The officer was moved 
at the sight— moved with pity— .moved by her en- 
treaties. A 
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I am pleased with my new servant. I am particularly 

pleased at his punctuality. 
He is delighted at (or with) the idea of being able to 

go home so soon. 
She seemed concerned for me at my misfortune. 
My mother was grieved at (or for) my waywardness. 
I was angry with him. I was angry at his conduct 

The following adjectives and participles of emotion are followed 
by "of": — afraid, ashamed, glad, proud, fond, desirous, "Sorry" is 
followed by "for." 

"At," in the introductory phrase " At this/ 9 denotes cause or 
occasion (=seeing or hearing this). (Compare " On this" and "With 
this.") 

(2a) Presence : — 

I have been at a wedding— at a funeral. 

Were you at the meeting? 

At hand:— The house is close at hand. 

(26) Occupation (at —occupied with); — 

He was hard at work, while the rest of the boys were 
at play. I found him at his books in the library. 
They are at cards — at dinner — at school, etc., etc. 

"At" is therefore used after the following verbs: — 

To ivorlt : — He began working at a pair of shoes. I have 
worked at the problem the whole morning. 
(Compare:— He works ( = manages) the machine.) 

To play ;— We played (at) a game — (a£) ball — (a^)chess — 
(at) billiards. (She plays on the koto.) 

"At" is used after the following and a few other 
adjectives : — 

Good .•— She is good at telling a story. 
Quick: — He is quick at picking up languages. 
Slow : — He is slow at accounts. (But— Slow of com- 
prehension.) 
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To this use of " at " is related its employment before the 
nouns — pains, trouble, expense, etc. 

I have been at a great deal of trouble ai d e cpense. 

To be at the pains = to take the pains. 

To be at the expense = to incur the expense. 

(2c) State or Condition. — This meaning is derived 
from that of occupation. The following examples show the 
transition : — 

At worl'y at play — At rest, at liberty, at leisure, at ease. 
At school, at church — At home. 

" At " denotes State or Condition in the following 
phrases : — 

At rest: — The waves are at rest. 

At leisure:—! am not at leisure to go. 

At on&s ease:— He is now quite at his ease. 

At liberty ;— You are at liberty to go. 

At war: — The two countries were then at war. 

At peace :— Japan is now at peace with her neighbours. 

At issue: — The question at issue between the two sects. 

At one: — The historians are not at one (=agreed) as to the 

facts. 
At variance: — The accounts are at variance with one an- 
other. 
At stalce:— My reputation was at stake. 
At fault .'—The guide was at fault. 
At large:— He was left at large (=free). 
At second-hand :— I bought the book at. second-hand. 
At a loss: — I was at a loss (= puzzled) what to say. 
At a standstill .'—Trade is at a standstill. 
At daggers drawn:— They were at daggers drawn (= hostile 

to each other). 
At right angles:— The lines intersect at right angle*. 
Etc de. 
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Also in the following:— Min-at-arms, sergeant-at-armi, srgeantat- 
law, etc. 

(2d) Direction. — "At" combines with some Intransi- 
tive Verbs (look, laugh, baric, aim, etc.) to form a sort of 
Compound Transitive Verb. " At " thus used indicates- 
the Object to which the Action is directed. 

With some of the following verb?, " on " may also bo- 
used instead of " at" but the verb then acquires a different 
meaning. (See " On" and rreposilions of Dirtdwu .- 
" On " and " At.") 

To look: — What are you looking at? 

(Idiom : — He looked me in the fact, or looked in my face.) 
To gaze:— Hz stood gazing at her. 
To stare :— Don't stand staring at people. 

(Idiom :— He stared me in the face.) 
To glance ."—I glanced at her as she entered the hou*e. 
He glanced at (=alluded to) a certain reverend 
doctor. 
To glare: — He glared at (on) his foe. 
To #mile:-—He smiled at her threats. 
To frown:— Ho frowned at me for laughing at him. 
To laugh /—People laugh at him for his awkward manner?. 

(Idiom: — He laughed in my face.) 
To sneer, jeer: —The other boys sneered and jeered at him,, 

but he gave no heed to their ridicule.. 
To jest: — We should not jfcst at what is pacred. 
To murmur:— The students murmur at his proceedings 
To grumble:— The men grumble at bad pay and b:td fare. 
To bark, growl, snarl:— The dog barked — groivled — 

snarled — at me. 
To aim: — To aim at a mark. He aims at distinction— at 

perfection. ; '. 

To fire:— To fire at a man (but- 0/1 a town). ' * 
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To point: — They point at his rn?«red coat. 

(Compare: — The magnetic nee He poinu to the noith.) 
To hint:— lie did not t-o mucli as hint at ihe nature of 

his business. 
To throw :— He thivw a stone at me. (He threw a coin 

to the be'jjrar ) 
To flu iff : — He flun^ the card-* a/ my face. 
2V> while: — He winked at the manifest iniquity of their 

decision. 
To connive: — The amhori'ie* connive at the violation of 

the law 
To run:— The bull ran at the srirl. (The boy ran after her.) 
To dart:— A. snake dart* at its loe. 

To come: — I can not com- at the meaning of the passage. 
Tft flrive:—! can not fee what lie is driving at 
To be: — What would yon be a/f I now saw what she 
wished to be at. 

Rome Transitive Verbs (catc't, qeU (/rasp, *nat n h, guess, 
shoot, strike, reach, bit, snap, *t<j ), when followed by "at" 
of direction, denotes an attempt generally unsuccessful. 
Compare : — 

( He struck me on the head. 

( He struck at me (=ainnd a blow at me) with his stick, 

( The dog bit my le^. 

(The dog snaj/ptd at (= tried to bite) my leg. 

( I shot a pheasant. 

( I practise shooting at a target 

( I tried to get. it (=to obtain it). 

( I tried to get at it ( = to* reach it). 

( He caught the rein-*. 

( He caught at (» attempted to catch) the reins. 

{ He grasped my hand. 

J He who grasps at (=auempis to grasp) too much, will 

V * loe all. 

{I guessed the meaning ( = hit upon it by conjecture). 
I guessed ot the meaning ( = tried to find it by conjecture). 
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Note the diiamiee between "pull" and "pull atj* 
•"Icnocl ' juid "knock at." 

| On man pulls the jinrikisha. 

( li other man pulls at the rope. 

j I knocked him down. I knocked my head against ft pott. 

\ I knocked at the door. 



" Before. 



(1) Position or Motion (before = m /roraf o// 

^opposed to u behind "). 

I stood fo/ore him. (He stood behind me.) I walked 
Ac/arc him. (He walked behind me.) Hang it 6i/<hjb 
the fire. We were summoned before the magistrate 
The tnemy fled before m. The ship was running before 
t.ke wind (=sailiug in the direction of the wind)* . 

Adverbial Use : — 

Tne fire was raging before and behind. 

Figurative Fs»e : — 

Your favour is before us. They all tremble before bini 
The pi pin were laid before the diet. The case before 
us is a singular one. 

(2) Time (before = earlier than, previous or anterior 
to; opposed to "after"). 

Btfore wan, before vow, before long. Before ten o'clock. 
(But — A quarter to ten.) Many had succeeded befom 
me. Prid*» poes before a tall. He died before his lime 
( = prematurely). 

*A» Adverb:— You tell me what I knew before. 

As ceujuuctiou :— It was not long before I repented of It* 
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« (3) Precedence in Order (opposed to "after"). 

In English the verb comes before the object. (The ol»j ct 
comes after the verb.) 

(4) Accedence in Hank (=above, superior tu)* 

A marquis is btfore a count. Age before honesty. 

(5) Preference ;— 

A Japanese choo-cs death before dishonour. 
(A Japanese prefers death to dishonour.) 



" Behind: 9 



{1) Proper Meaning :— Position U% the Rear* 

Behind the house; behind the door; behind the scenes. 

"Behind " is frequently used with the following verbs : — 

To leave;— He left behind him nothing but debts. 
To conceal :^-Thcy were concealed behind some bushes. 

(2) Figurative Meanings: — 

(a) Backwardness or Inferiority: — 

In English he is much behind the others. 
She is not behind him in zeal. 

(5) Secrecy or Concealment: — 

He will speak ill of you behind your bach (= not before 
your face, not openly). 

(c) Applied to Time, it denotes Lateness in the phrase 

"Jbehind time"' 

He is never bthind time (= always punctual). 

The train is behind its time — ten minutes behind time* 
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Adverbial Tnem — 

They lagged behind ( = in the rear). 

Do not look be/nnd ( = backward), 

I stayed behind ( = did not go). 

There is still something behind (=remaining concealed). 

He i* behind ( =unpunctual) in his payment*. 

lie is b&'iind-hand with llie world (=Ho has debts). 



" Below." 



(1) Proper Meaning:— Lower Position (opposed 
to "above"). 

The coat reaches bdow the knee. He is below me in 
the chiss. The temple is a little way below the 
summit. Below stairs = downstairs. 

(2) Figurative Meanings : — 

(a) Inferiority ;— A count is below a marquis in rank. 

His attainments are iar below his pre- 
decessor's. 

(b) "Less than":— The number of the students is never 

below five hundred. 
Adverbial I'ses : — 

It shall be explained below. 

He remained on deck, but I went below. 

Man wants but litte here below (=in this world). 



" Beneath." 



" Beneath " also denotes Lower Position, but di'ffcxt 
irom " btloio " in two respects : — 
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(a) a Below v simply means lower in position, irres- 
pectively of the relative position of the two objects; 
while "Beneath" meana "wiically lower or directly 
under. Compare : — 

{Below the summit of the mountain. 
Beneath our feet. Beneath or below the surface. 
< Below the bridge = lower down the stream. 
( Beneath the bridge = dire ctly under the bridge. 

(h) " Beneath v may denote contact (=c!ose under), 
while " below " never does. " Beneath " is some- 
times used in poetry instead of " under." 

Beneath a rude and nameless grave he lies. 

He sank beneath the wave. 

lie sat beneath ( = under) a willow tree. 

When used figuratively, "Below" simply means "lower 
than" while "Beneath" is used with a derogatory meaning 
(==/ar beluiv or inferior). Compare : — 

( A major is below a colonel in rank. 
\ Brutes are beneath man. 

{He is below me in the class. 
He is beneath her in birth and education. 

" B<neaih" is therefore used in preference to "below, 7 
in the figurative sense of contempt ( — unworthy oj). 

Such conduct is be?ieath the dignity of a gentleman. Such 
charges are beneath my notice. Such men are beneath con- 
tempt. It were beneath my years to do such a thing. 
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" Beside." 



(1) Proper Meaning: —Proximity {beside — hy T 
by the side of). 

lie pat beside the bed. She wa9 standing foside her 
mother. 

(2) Figurative Meaning: — Irrelevancy {beside 
seaside from, out of out of the regular course of). 

That is beside the mark ( = irrelevant, not to the purpose). 
This is betide the question— bmde our present purpose. 
(Compare: — Out oflXm question = not worthy of discussion.) 
idiom :— To be besUle oneself == to be out of one's senses, mad. 
He was beside himself with anger. 



" Besides." 



"Besides" and "Beside " were formerly the same word,' 
and used interchangeably by the earlier writers. The fol- 
lowing distinction is now made between them : — 

"Beside" is used only as a Preposition, with the 
original meaning (a) " by the side of 9 or the secondary 
meaning (b) " aside from" 

"Besides/ 9 as a Preposition, is used with the meaning 
" in addition to" li over and above" (See Prepositions 
of Inclusion and Exclusion; "Besides," " Except," 
"But," etc.) 

Besides this, there is still another consideration. Did he 
give you anything br^d^s the letter? There were six 
of us, besides the servants. 
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Adverbial Use :— 

He has his salary, and something- besides ( = in addition 

to it). 
Besides ( = moreover) there are other considerations which 

belong to thii case. 



" Between," •' Betwixt." 



(1) "Between" denotes Position in, or Motion 
through, the Middle of Two. "Betwixt" is a rarer 
form. 

Nagoya is situated between Tokyo and Kyoto. I am generally 
at home between five and six. The truth lies between the 
two extremes. We pa^ed beiwten the rows of students. I 
iound myself between two fires. 

"Between" is sometimes used in speaking of more than 
two objects, in the sense of Insertion in the Middle or 
Passing through the Middle, and differs from " Among " 
which signifies Intermixture. Compare : — 

c The bird was hidden among the branches. 

•< The snow fell between the bare branches, and did no harm 

(. to the tree. 

Among the papers— Between the leaves of a book. 

Among the trees — Betwten the rows of trees. 

(2) " Between " sometimes denotes Community or 
Partnership (=being shared by tivo). 

They have but one soul between them. The couple had not 
a shilling bttween them when they began housekeeping. 
We bought the whole lot between us. 

(3) " Between " is used — 
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{a) After Nouns signifying mutual reation between 
two objects, as — 

Connection, Relation, Difference, Likeness, Simi- 
larity, Contact, Coincidence between two things. 

Intercourse, Com in unication, Friendship , Enmity, 
Contest, Rivalry, Quarrel between two persons* 

Necessity is the certain connection between cause and 
efleet. A relation bttween two things (or of one thing 
to another). A struggle between authority and liberty. 
Distinction between right and wrong. What is the 
difference between a participle and a gerund? I could 
not help remarking a resemblance between the two boys. 

(b) After the following verb?, when two things are 
spoken of: — Divide, Judge, Decide, Choose, Dis- 
tinguish, etc. 

A man must semetimes choose between death and dis- 
honour. It is dillicult to distinguish between the two 
(or one from the othtr). The property was equally 
divided between the two sons [among the three sons). 
Idioms : — 

Between, ourselves ( = in stiict confidence): — Between 
ourse/vm, he is one of the greatest coward** I ever saw. 
Titer e in no love lost between them=Tliey hate each 
other. 
Adverbial Use: — 

Far between, ( = rarely, at long intervals) :— O angel 
visit**! you come *' few and far between 1 ' to literary 
gentlemen's lodgings. 
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« Beyond." 



(1) Proper Moaning ; — " On the other or 

further side of" (opposed to "on tins side"). 

The house is a little beyo'il the bridge. The village i» 
situated beyond the town of M.— on this side N. Beyond the 
grave = .ittev death. (On this side the grave— before death.) 
Beyond seas or Beyond the st a = abroad. 

(2) Figurative Meaning: — Excess or Superior- 
ity* (See Prepositions of Excess or Superiority; "Above 
and Beyond "; " Beyond and Past/ 7 ) 

My gratitude is beyond- my power of expression. The 
ta^k is beyond my streugth. The scenery is beautiful 
beyond description. 
Phrases: - Beyond measure, beyond compare or comr»arison, beyond 
all bounds \ beyond the bounds of reason, beyond the bound* 
of possibility, beyond one's depth, beyond ones reach, beyond 
one's time, beyond one's means, eta 



"But." 



"But" has five different uses: — 

(1) As Preposition (=except): — None but the brave deserve 

the iair. 

(2) A3 Coordinate Conjunction (=yet): — He is honest, but lie 

is not esteemed. 

(3) As Subordinate Conjunction (= unless): — lie never pro- 

mise* but he means to pay. 

(4) As Relative Pronoun ( = that not): — There is no child bttt. 

knows him. 

(5) As Adverb (=only): — There is bid one objection to it 

The second, third, and iburth u<es will be explained under 
" Conjunctions" For the fourth use, see also under " Relative* 
Pronouns" 
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«I*ut 9 *' as a Preposition, means " except ," Irat is more 
limited in its use. (See Prepositions of Inclusion and 
Exclusion : " £aH*|rf " a»d " L'«rf.") 

"But" is iised— 

(o) After Negatives: — 

He has nothing but his salary to live on. Ho is nothing 
bit} a simpleton. Ao owe 6w* a fool would do such a 
thing. I saw him nowhere but in his own house. Xone 
but the brave deserve the lair. 

(b) After words of Universal meaning : — 

I have all of them but one. I will do anything but that* 
Everylody went &w/ myself. 

^cj After Interrogative* :— 

What is coal but a kind of stone? Who but a fool 
would do Mich a thing? l%o«e fault is it but your 
ov/u? W7,a/ i'i/ ruin can be the result? W/io should 
o>me in at thi* moment but my friend M.I 

(d) After Superlatives :— 

Kext door £>'/$ one. The word occurs in the last lino 
but one. Richard shall live to make the Earl of 
Warwick the gttatest man in England but the king. 

Komioniivf after «* iittt."' — The Nominative is sometimes used iu 
rnich ex|>re** ; oiia as u all but he" "none but he," 'who but he" 
Here "bid" must be parsed as a conjunction (=uulcss) with an 
ellipsis. 

Who but he (= unless it were he) could have done it? 
The boy stood on the burning deck, Whence all but he 
ha 1 fled. 
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«• But " followed by infinitive— "But" can govern an Infinitive, 

without " To" alter "do" or "can," otherwise with " To: 9 

He does nothing but. cry all day. 

He can do everything but speak the truth. 

We can not but die. 

He desires nothing but to obtain a degreei 

"But" become* an Adverb (=on/y) by the omission of the 

negative before it. 

Oaths are I nothing] but words. 

lie stayed but a year in England. (=He did not stay 

but. or except a year in England.) 
I have but one objection. ( = 1 have no objection but one.) 
Compare : — 

Adverb* — We can hut die. (=AU we can do is to die.) 
Preposition:— We can not but die. (=Wecannot help 

dying.) 

ICHOKIS 9 

All but is stronger than the adverb "almost" (wkkh 

see) .— The army was a I but annihilated. 
Anything but ( =iar from) : — He is anything but prudent 
Nothing but (=only, simply) :—. He is nothing but a fooL 



<By.' 



(1) Position beside ' — A cottage by the seaside. 

(2) Motion past: — A man passed by me. 

(») Agtnt: — America was discovered by Columbus. 

(4) Means: — He informed me btj letter. 

(3) Manner: — He saved my life by risking his own. 
(G) Standard of Action: — To live by rule. 

(7) Standard of Judgment: — By what I hear of him, he must 

be a good man. 
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(S) Standard of Measure: — 

(a) Measure of Difference;— This is larger than that 5y a 

half. 
(ft) * -4< tfi« rate 0/ so much per ".• — Meat is sold &y the- 

pound. 
(<•) •* i/i quantities or numbers reckoned by ".• — The y are 

caught by hundred*. 

(9) Distribidinn or Accumulation: —I learned little by little* 

(10) Jh oa1lis:—liy George, I can't stand this any longer. 
|11) Tanc:—1 shall have left school by that time. 



(1) Position Jtrside (by=beside, by the side qf\ 
u Uij n is used in familiar phrases: — 

Sit by me. Come and sit by the hre. ify the door; by 
the gate; by the well. A number of boys were play- 
ing by the bide of a pond. A cottage by Hie seaside* 
By the wayside or roadside. 
Adverbial u»es — There was no one by ( = near or present)^ 
Close by, near by, liard by. To put or lay- 
by money ( = to lay aside or store up). 

(2) Hotion Past (with verbs of motion) : — 

He passed by me (=went past me) without noticing me* 
To go, ride, drive, hurry by something. 

Adverbial Use:— Let me by. The time for learning is gone 
Ay(«pa**t). In bygone times. Let bygones 
be bygones, 

(3) Agency* — After a passive verb, " By " indicates the- 

Active Agent. 

The steam-engine was invented by James Watt. (^Jamc* 
Wall invented the steam-engine.) A novel (written) by 
Sir Walter Scott; an essay by Mncaulny. 
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The Agent may be either Personal or Impersonal. An 
Impersonal Agent mu>t be distinguished from a mere 
Passive Tool or Instrument, with which "with" mast be 
<used. 

The city was destroyed by fire. (=Fire destroyed the city.) 
The brid-e was carried away by the flood. ( = The flood 

carried away the bridge.) 

Compare :— 

I was bound w'th a cord. (=They bound me with a cord.) 
Letters were formerly sealed with wax*. (=They sealed letters 

with war.) 
She was stabbed with a knife, (as The as*ass:on stabbed her 

with a knife.) 

(4) Means (by=by means of, by the hip of). u By" 
indicating Manner or Means can be used after an active or 
.an intransitive verb. Compare : — 

("He was kilhd by hi* enemy. {Active Agent.) 
< He was killed with a sword. (Passive Tool.) 
(.He died by the tword. (Manner or Means) 

To inform by Idler, by word of mouth. To learn, know, 
get by Itmrt. To learn by experience, by rote. To know 
by sight, by a mark or sign. To call a person by name. 
The commands of the general were communicated by 
word of mouth. He goes (=is generally called) by that 
name. He had two children by his first wife. He 
succeeded by sheer pluck. I profi ed by his council. 
The money was taken from me by force. What do 
you mean by that? A man by the name of John 
Brown (= tailed or known by that name). 

i€ By " is used in this sense after the verbs — talzc, cotck+ 
Jwld, pully send, etc. 
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He took me by tlie hand. He held me by the button. I 
caught the drowning pirl by her hair. A man pulled 
me by the sleeve. Lift it up by the handle. By whom 
shall I send the letter? 

14 By " is used to indicate the route or means of 

travelling : — 

I went to Hakodate by steamer. I returned by the way of 
Seiidni. By what train did you come? By rail, by land, 
by sea, etc. 

(5) Manner : — {( By " denotes Manner in the following 
phrases : — 

By luck, by good fortune :— By goo I fortune, I found 

him at home. 
By chance, by accident, by mistake: — I gave it to 

you by mistake. 
By turns: — We worked at the oar by turns. 
By fits and starts :— He studies by Jits and starts. 

" By, ,} followed by a Gerund, denotes Manner. 

He put an end his miseries (how?) by kilPng himself. 
He fell under suspicion by suddenly becoming rich. 
He escaped punishment by confessing everything. 
By persuading others, we convince oufeelves. 

(6) Hule or Standard of Action {by = according 
to). "By" is used in this sense before the worls— rule, 
appointment, advice, desire, etc. When used with the last 
two words, "by" is allied to "at" or " on" of Cause or 
Occasion (which see). 

To do anything by rule. We met at' the house of our 
mutual friend by appointment. I «i 1 it by your advice 
(on your recommendation). The mau was sent for by 
my desire {at my request). 
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(7) Standard of Judgment {by = according to). 
"By" is used in this sense after the verbs — know, $eem, 
appear, etc. — and is allied to "From" of Inference. 

I knew him by his voice. I knew him to be a Kyilshfl 
man by his accent. A man is known by his companions. 

It appears by his account that By what you say 

he seems to be a very goo J man. It was ten o'clock by 
the town clock. 

Phrases : — 

By name: — He knows all the students by name. 

By trade:— They were blacksmiths by trade. 

By birth: — He is an Italian by birth % but has been 

naturalized in the United States. 
By rights:— By riglds, he should be the head of the 

house. 
By right of birth : — By riyltf of birth, he is heir to 
the propeity. 

(8) Standard of Measure {by = according to). 

Measure your desires by your fortunes, not your fortunes 
by your desires. 

° By " is therefore used to express — 

(a) Measure of Difference, Increase, Decrease: — 

He is my senior by three year?. He is older than I by 
three years. ( = He is three years older than I.) This 
room is larger by a half than that one. The house 
has been lengthened by thirty leer. The expenditure 
is lessened by a third. By far the better of the two. 
{Far better than the other.) This is by long otlth 
hitler than the o.her. The exports exceed the import « 
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(b) "At the rate of so much per." — "By" is here 
followed by a Singular Noun with "the." 

Milk is sold by the gd. Meat is sold by the pound. 
Do you board by the week or by the month? Horses 
can be hired by the hour. 

(e) u In numbers or quantities to be reckoned by."— 

" By v is here followed by a Singular Noun with "the" 
or a Plural without "the.*' Indefinitely large numbers or 
quantities are thus referred to. 

We used to sit and talk by the hour. The men drank 
beer by the gallon. They were slain by hundreds and 
thousands. 

(9) " 5//," in phrases formed of the same noun repeated 
and connected by "by," denotes Distribution or Ac- 
cumulation. 

I picked them up one by one. Step by step he raised 
himself to a position of inOuence. He learned little by 
Httle, till he knew it all. The sweet things of this 
world do not come otherwise than drop by drop. I 
practised speaking day by day, till I was able to 
speak English as well as the others. He rose by 
degrees. (Manner and Accumulation.) The guests left 
by twos and threes. (8c.) 

(10) "By" in Oaths and Adjurations indicates 
the being or thing appealed to as sanction. 

By Heavens, this is two much. By Jore, by Jingo, by 
George, by ail that's sacred, etc 

"By thy childhood's gushing tears, 
By thy grief in after years, 
By the anguish thou dost know, 
Add not to another's woe." 
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(If) "By" when applied to time, denotes Completion. 

{See Prepositions of Time: " Till" and "By.") 

Present :— He must have arrived by this (time). (= Already 

4*«^ft-) 
Past: -He had finished it by that time. (S^^K-) 
Future:— I shall have left school by that. time. (gig--*) 

1 shall be ready with it by the time he comes. 

The buildings will be finished by the end of this 

month. 

The use of "By" in the phrases " by day" (=in the 
day-time) and "by night" ( = at night) is idiomatic. 

What is done by night, appears by day. 

Idiomatic Phrases :— 

To come by (=to obtain) :— I asked him how he had 

come by the watch. 
To lay or put by (=to lay aside, store up):— I have 

put by some money for the purpose. 
To do or deal by ( = to behave toward): — He did well by 
me. She did her duty by her sister's 
children. Do to others as you would 
be done by. 
To abide by an ajrreement=to fulfil it. 
To stand by a person = to aid or support him. 
„ „ „ (intr.)= to be ready. 
To set store by (=to value);— I do not set store by 

things which perish with the using. 
Gone by =past. By and bye= presently, [to tell you... 
By the bye (=now I think of it) :—By the bye, I forgot 
By the way^in passing. 

By oneself («= alone r^ence, without aid): — I sat by 
myself (= alone). They stood in a corner 
by themselves ( =apart). I did it by myself 
(= without aid). 
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By all means (= certainly) : — By all means do it. 

By no means (= certainly not) :—The difficulty is by 

no means over. 
North-west by ivest= towards the west from north- 

.west. 
Nine feet by twelve = twelve feet long and nine feet 

wide. 
By means of: — Poetry does by means of words what 

painting does by means of colours. 
By virtue of: — By virtue of my office, I command you 

to keep the peace. 
By dint of:— By dint of great exTtions, he succeeded. 
By reiison of:— He is disqualified by reason of his age. 
By way o/(=as an instance or example of, as):— By 
way of example, I may refer to what 
once happened to myself. 
By Hie way of (= through, vid) : — I am going to Hako- 
date by the way of Sendai. 



« Down." 



" Down " denotes Descent or Motion Doivnwards, 

and is opposed to "Up" It is usually placed after Verbs 
of Motion. 

We went down the hill. We sailed down the river. A 
seam runs down the hack. 

Phrases : — 

(UphiU), downhill. (Upstairs), downstairs. 
' Up and down (=hackwards and forwards in) :— He was 
walking up and down the room. 

Adverbial Use; — To fall down, sit down, Ue down, come down, 
putt down, bring down, etc. 
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The sua is down (—has set). It goes down (=sets) at tir v 
The ship went down (=sank) with all hands on board. 
She was run down (=run against and sunk) by a 
steamer. The fleet bore down (= approached with & 
fair wind) upon the enemy. The old house has been 
taken down. Don't be cast down (*dejected). 

To pay down = to pay at once, on the spot. 

To boil down : — The juice is boiled down to a thick 

syrup. 
To cry dotvn=io speak loudly against, condemn, as — 

to cry down religion. 
To write down = to depreciate by writing against hV 

as — to write down an author or his 

work. 
To live doivn=to silence by one's life, as — to live down 

calumny. 
To pvt flown— to suppress, as— to put down a social evil. 
Upside down= with the wrong end or side uppermost. 

Adjective Use: — A down train = one going from a city. 
Noun Use. — The ups and downs of life (=good and bad 

fortunes). 



" For." 

(1) Purpose :— What do we eat for? 

(a) Destination .-—He has left for Kdbe. 

(b) "Intended for" —Whom is that letter fort 

(c) " FU for '* : — A subject for speculation. 

(d) Daiiv*. BekUion .—He bought the book for me. 

(e) ' On be/talf of" :— Whom do yov vote for? 

(/) Objcrt of S arch or Inquiry .—What are you looking 

for? 
(ff) ObjiJit of Sympathetic Jjfeetiop* . — I have a regard for 

him. 
(A) Sense-Subject of Infinitive .—That is for you to gue*. 
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(2) JEocchange: — Return good for evil. 

• (a) Price:— I bought it /or ten dollars. 

(6) tl Instead ©/".—This box will serve for a table, 
(c) "-4*".*— She chose him for her hushand. 

(3) Cause or Reason:— I could not buy it for want of 

money. 
- (a) "ifor want of ".—I was pressed /or money. 

(4) Duration: — I have not seen him for a long time. 

(5) IHstance':— I walked with him for some distance. 

(6) Reference :— For his livelihood, he has nothing but his 

. salary to depend on. 

(7) Comparison :— You are tall for your age. 

(8) " In spite of" :—For all his learning, he is a fool. 



(1) Purpose.—" For " of Purpose after Verbs : — 

Some toil for money, some for fame. Those men work 
for a mere pittance. They struggled for victory— con- 
tested for the prize. Run for your lives! Hold on 
for your lives. We must provide for our children. 

J I prepared (got myself ready) for a feast. 
I prepared a feast ( =got it ready). 
What for? (=For what purpose t) : — What is this room 
fort What do you go to school fort What did you 
go there for t What do you want money for t 

* For " of Purpose after Nouns : — 

They were busy in preparations for war. There was no 
worthy pretext for war. We have no occasion for 
haste. There is no necessity for it (There is no 
need of it.) I have no time for such things. We 
must have stores for the winter. 

"For" of Purpose is used before the nouns— purp^^se, 
I, sake, benefit, etc. 
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He worked for the country's good. He conducted the 
search for form's sake. For Heaven's sake, do not go. 
He is travelling for the benefit of his health.. 
Compare i—For this purpose — to that end — with that intention. 
Phrases : — 

For the world ;— I won't do it for the world. 
For the life of tne :—I could not remember his name 
for the life of me. 

it p or » followed by a Gerund generally denotes Purpose. 

(Vol. II. Page 211.) 

Nitric acid is use for testing gold. 

He has invented a machine for cleaning rice. 

" For " is frequently used in the place of an Infinitive 
of Purpose, when the sense is easily supplied by the 
context. This usually happens after the verbs— go, come, 
send, call, etc. (Vol. 11. Page 165.) 

Some one ran for (=to procure) the doctor. Send for 
(~ to call) the doctor. Won't you come for (=to take) 
a walk on the hills? I went for ( = to take) a ride 
into the country. Has he gone homo for ( = to get) 
his book? He has gone home for («to eat) his 
dinner. He called for (=to get) the book which I 
had promised to lend him. 

(la) Destination. — "For" after the verbs — start, 
depart, leave, set out, sail, etc. —indicates the destination 
of a journey or voyage. The adjective " bound " is usually 
followed by "for" occasionally by "to." 

As it was getting dark, we started for home. He has 
left for his new post in Formosa. The ship has sailed 
for America. She is bound for San Francisco. 

To make fcr (=to direct ones course towards) :— Fear? 
ing a storm, we made for a harbour. At the cry of 
" Shark ! " the swimmers made for the shore. 
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(16) ITor —intended for : — 

Whom is this letter fort Is this book for me? Hera 
is something for you. These gans are for the new 
men-of-war. 

" For " is therefore used after the participles — made, 
bought, intended, designed, prepardcd, destined, set apart, 
educated, etc. 

The earth was made for man. He is made for a teacher. 
Intended for one's good; designed for some purpose; 
prepared for the worst ; designed for something great ; a 
room stt apart for smoking/ educated for the army, 
(Compare— Bred to the law.) 

(lc) For = fit for;— 

Such happiness is not for us mortals. He is the man 
for you. This i9 no place for me. Do you know of 
auy good remedy for toothache? 

" For " is used after the following adjectives : — 

Fit for food; good for nothing;, proper for the occasion; 
competent or qualified for teaching; ready for market; 
ripe for harvest; ripe for revolt; useful for a certain 
purpose; sufficient for the purpose; suited for the post. 
(Compare :— Suited to the occasion; adapted to one's 
needs.) 

After the following nouns : — 

Qualification for an office ; aptitude for languages ; capacity 
for wine; a genius for mathematics; a talent for business; 
a turn for natural science ; a taste for art ; an inclina- 
tion for study, etc. 
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(Id) Dative Relation :—" For" shows the Dative 
.Relation (ffl* vr&ffoW.*') after the verbs — make, buy, 
get, procure, write, read, etc. 

She made (me) a coat for me. 
I have bought (him) a new dictionary for him. 
.. The book won (him) a reputation for him. 
I wrote the letter for him. (|$>f ?$&,*) 

(I wrote (him) a letter to him. &£) 
I read the letter for her. (fl^sS*) 

(I read the letter to her. f|?M * * *) 
To tlo anything for oneself (=not to depend on 

another for doing it) :•«— You see now for yourself. You 
can judge for yourself. 

(le) To the preceding is allied the meaning — in 
favour of 9 on behalf of "For " is here opposed 
to " against' 1 

To vote for or against a person. He fought for his 
principles and against his interest. I am for peace — 
against war. Pray for your enemies. She \va* for 
dying ( =She said she would die). Some were for an 
immediate attack. 

lie spoke for me\ =Re g P oke in m y defence, (le.) 
(=He spoke in my place. (2b.) 

" For " is used in the sense after this adjectives — well, 
lucky, fortunate, unfortunate, etc. 

It is well for us that we are here. 

It was fortunate for me that you came, 

(If) " For " indicates the Object of Search or Jji- 
guiry after the verbs — ask, inquire, seek, search, hunt, 
wish, hope, long, wait, watch, hunger, thirst, sue, pray, 
pine, languish, pant, sigh, yearn, hanker, crave, call, cry, 
clamour, strive, struggle, die, etc. 
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With some of these verba (seek, search, hunt, hanker, crave, etc.), 
"after** may be used instead of "for," and is more emphatic than 
"for? After "oak" and "inquire," "for" and " ofter" express 
different meanings. "Seek" may also be used transitively* 

All men seek (for or after) happiness. The alchemists spent 
their lives in searching for (after) the philosopher's stone. 
They hunger and thirst /or (after) knowledge. How I wished 
for a cup of water! We hope for a change. I waited 
(watched) for an opportunity. The gentlemen called for 
wine and cards. The men clamoured for their pay. The 
Chinese sued fw peace. The wretch prayed for pardon. 
The prisoner pined for home. To languish, die for love. 
I longed for (after) a sight of my native land. I applied 
to him for information. May I trouble you for some 
money ? 

!(a) to search for .•— We looked for the miss- 
(b) to expect: — She looks to me for protec- 
tion. 
C To search a person or a house = to examine by inspection for 
\ the purpose of finding something. 

\To search for a person or thing (=to try to find):— They 

searched the house for papers. 

' To feel something (=to examine it by touching) :—Fecl it 

with your fingers. 
To feel for something (=to try to find by groping) :— I feU 
in my pocket for my purse. 

Compare :— 

r He asked me for money. He asked (inquired) for a man 

1 named S. 

(.He asked (inquired) after your health. 

" For n denotes the Object of Search or Inquiry after 
the following Nouns:— 
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Search for (qfler) gold; request or demand for something; 
desire for wealth ; ambition for distinction ; appetite for 
food; greediness for (after) something; zeal for a cause 
fondness for something ; longing for {after) home ; pasnon for 
gambling; application for information or employment; a 
candidate for election ; to have a fancy or liking for some- 
thing (but — to take a fancy or liking to something), etc. 

After the following Adjectives: — 

He is eager for distinction. The students are zealous for 
improvement. The men are clamorous for better pay. 

(lg) "For" denotes the Object of Sympathetic 
Affections — 

After the Verbs — care, fear, grieve, weep, blush, 
tremble, etc. 

I do not care for myself, but I fear for the children. She 
grieved for her wayward son.. 

After the Adjectives — sorry, anxious, concerned, soli- 
citous, etc. 

I am sorry for his sufferings— concerned for his welfare — 
anxious [solicitous) for his safety. (Compare:— Glad of 
delighted at, etc.) 

After the Nouns — sorrow, anxiety, concern, solicitude, 
regret, remorse, care, etc. 

Sorrow for one's sufferings ; anxiety for his safety ; regrd 
for something not done ; remorse for a crime ; penitence 
for some fault ; etc 

Also — affection, reverence, respect, esteem, regard, kindness, pity, 
friendship, contempt, etc.— for a person. 
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Con. pare: — Enmity with , animosity against, hostility to a person 
interest in a person ; sympathy with {for) a person 
love {hatred) of or for a person ; benevolence towards 
the poor. 

(1A) In Earlier English the Infinitive of Purpose was 
usually preceded by "for." 

What went ye out for to see t 

From this use of " For " comes its use to indicate the 
Sense- Subject of the Infinitive : — 

After Nouns : — 

There is no need /or him to work. This is a room for 
the students to wait in. Is there a house for travellers 
to stay at? 

After Adjectives: — 

It is necessary for you to go. It is impossible for mo 
to go. It will be easy for you to do it. It is difficult 
for such men to succeed in anything they undertake. 
It would be better far, they said, for him to lose his 
camel than for him to die. 

After the Verbs — be, hope, wait, long;, etc. 

The hay is for the horse to eat It is for you to decide 
(=You must decide). It is not for me to say aught 
against it. The greatest crime, according to some, is 
for a man to kill himsel£ How I long for that time 
to come! I waited for an opportunity to occur. 

(2) Exchange ;— 

I exchanged my old horse for a young one. He gave 
up law for the army. Translate the passage word for 
If word. To give blow for blow; to return good for evil 
measure for measure. 
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(a) For = at the price of: — 

I sold (bought) my horse for fifty yen. 

Compare .— 

fl bought my horse for fifty yen. (Price.) 
(I gave fifty yen for my horse. (Exchange.) 
fl bought it for five yen. (Price.) 
(I bought them at five yen apiece. (Bate.) 

(6) For = instead of: — 

A pronoun is used for a name. 
A factor acts for his employer. 

(c) For = as : — 

We took it for a model. I took his story for truth. He 
was taken (mistaken) for a spy. They chose him for 
their chief. For example; for instance; not 1 for one. 
I know for certain. I can't say for certain. He was 
left for dead on the field. We gave ourselves up for 
lost. I took it for granted that you would consent 

w For " of Exchange is used — 

After the Verbs— praise, thank, reward, recompense, 
return, punish, blame, pay, atone, compensate, make 
up, etc. 

He was rewarded for saving a drowning child. How 
much shall I pay him for his services ? The boy was 
punished for stealing. The official was reprimanded 
for neglect of duty. To thank for a kindness; to 
recompense a man for some service; to compensate a man 
for his loss; to atone for a fault; to make up for a 
deficiency, etc. 
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After the Nouns— praise, thanJcs, reward, return, re- 
compense, compensation , punishment, reparation, excuse*- 
amends, atonement, apology, fine, substitute, etc. 

Reparation for an injury ; excuse for one's conduct r 
amends for some fault; tliankn for your kindness; apology 
for a hasty word ; atonement for sin ; a substitute far 
something wanting; punishment for forgery; a fine for 
an offence; recompense for trouble; reward for bravery; 
in reward for his services; in return for his kindness. 

After the Adjectives— grateful, thankful, etc. 

I am grateful for your kindness— thankful for your 
favouis. 

Also after the Verbs — account, answer — and the Adjec- 
tives — answerable, accountable, responsible. 

A man must answer (is answerable) to his employer for 
anything entrusted to his care. Each public servant 
is responsible for the faithful discharge of his duty. 
Every man is accountable to God for his conduct* 
This circumstance accounts for the man's knowledge of 
English. I can not account for the remaining ten yen. 

(3) Catise or Reason : — 

I do not go out for fear of catching the fever. He could 
not speak for laughing. I could not do it for want 
of money. Ibr this reason. (Compare — From this 
cause.) 
Compare : — 

He could not speak for fear. (Cause.) 

He acted from fear. (Motive.) 
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"For" in "But for" means "owing to." (Vol. II. 
Page 127.) 

But for your assistance, I could not have succeeded so 
well. But for the delay on the way, we should have 
arrived long ago. 

"For" is used to denote Cause or Eeason after a 
Comparative preceded by the Demonstrative Adverb "the." 
(Vol I. Page 173.) 

The fleet was not the less formidable for the the loss it 
had sustained. The book is none the worse in my eyes 
for being written by a woman. 

" For " of Cause or Reason is used — 

After the Adjectives — famous, noted, renowned , 
celebrated, eminent, conspicuous, distinguished, re- 
markable, etc. 

Kydto is famous for its fine temples. Our professor is 
eminent for his learning. An officer distinguished for 
bravery. 

After the Verbs of Emotion — weep, tremble, blush, etc. 
(Compare "At" and "With" with Verbs of Emo- 
tion ; nee Prepositions of Cause,) 

She wept for joy at sight of her child. The woman 
cried out for anguish. 

"For" means "for want of" in the following 
expressions : — 

The inhabitants suffered much for provisions. To be 
cramped for space; to be straitened for means; to be 
pressed for money, etc. 
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(4) Ihiration: — (See Prepositions cj Duratiy 
"For" and "During") 

I have not seen him for a long time. He is home for the 
holidays. I shall be engaged for the next three weeks. 
The caravan stopped for the night. I have been studying 
English (for) three years. We can do nothing for the 
present. He is a cripple for life. 

Other Phrases: — For ever, for a season, for a vihile, for the 
nonce, for the time heing, for long, etc. 

(5) Distance : — 

We went together for a short distance, and then parted 
company. We rode on for miles without meeting any 
one. He is known to everybody for mile3 around. 

(6) Reference: — For— as for, as regards. 

I do not mind a little inconvenience for myself; it is 
for my children that I fear. For ourselves, we own 
that we do not understand the common phrase, a 
good man but a bad king. Have something to v.y, 
and trust to God for the utterance. We can not do 
without him; we depend on him *or support He 
leaned on me for support. 

Phrases : — As for, for one*8 part, for the matter of that, for the 
most part, for the rest, etc. (See "Idiomatic Fhrases," 
below.) 

(7) Comparison : — " For " is frequently used in 
the sense of " considering" especially after the adverbs 
" too " and " enough" 

He looks young for his age. He writes English well 
for a foreigner. Fbr a man who $&& never been 
abroad, his knowledge of English is something wonder- 
ful. That is good enough for him* It is too good 
for him. 
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% , l?ar = in wpite of— usually in the combinations 
*frr off./" ••' fcr anything" (Compare a similar use of 
* frith.") 

Far all his wealth, he is not a rich man. He may be 
a very good man, for aught I know. For anything that 
appears to the contrary, it may be nothing but a 
trick lo frighten us. 
Idiomatic Phrases with «* For " : — 

O for (= would that I had): — for a cup of water! 
JRw good {and all) (= permanently) : — He has left 

school for good. 

For better for worse (=for any good or evil that may 

happen) : — She has married 

him for better for worse. 

For once (^BJ =■ KR 1 ) : — He relented for once in his life. 

For this once (j&KER V ) :— Grant the favour for this 

once. 
For one (— ffl V v r >*) :— Not I for one. 
Once for all (=done once not to be repeated): — I 

shall explain it once for all. 
Hut for— were it not for,or had it not been for. 
An for (=*as regards): — As for me, I am content. 
For one 9 s part (=*as for one) : — Ibr my part (=as for 
me) I am not very particular about it. 
For the most part= mostly. 
For the rest= moreover, besides, in other respects. 
For aught I know= in spite of anything that I know 
to the contrary. 



" From." 



(1) Separation or Removal ;— He lives far from the 

school. 

(a) Difference .—This is different from the other. 

(b) Gestation .—Cease from strife. 
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(c) Abstinence .'—To abstain from strong drinlc. 

(d) Hinderance: — Nothing shall hinder me fiom doing^ 

my duty. 

(e) Dtliverance and Exemption: — Lead us not into 

temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
(/) Concealment: — The house is hidden from view by 

the trees. 
{g) Absence .'—lie is from home ( =not at home, absent)- 

(2) Toint of Departure:— Els face from being pale- 
suddenly grew red. 

(a) Source or Origin: — He is sprung from noble 

ancestor*. 

(b) Material: — Wine is made from grape?. 

(c) Motive :— They obey only from fear. 

(d) Cau*e or Reason .— He does it from a sort of habit. 

(e) Inference .-—From what I hear, I think he is not in 

his riprht senses. 



\1) Separation and Removal*—" From " is used 
after the following Verb3 and Adjectives and their coi res- 
ponding Nouns : — 

Verb*. 

He has returned from abroad. The expedition sailed from Sasobo. 
He has retired from business, and withdrawn from society. In 177(1, 
the American colonics separated from the mother country. He fled 
from the city of destruction. The prisoner escaped from prison. 
Nature never deviates fom this course. You digress from the point. 
She strayed fom the path of virtue. Let me not wander from thy 
commandments I do not shrink from saying what I think. This 
ship was taken fom the Chinese. He stole a watch fom a store.. 
Wo can not depait from tfiis rule. (Compare: — He departed this 
life last night.) 
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To recover from :— He* has just rocovwi /r*# a long 

illness. 
To detract from:— To detract from (ss&cptrt.-.—';? '.» ~£rit 

of an action. 
To derogate from: — I shall not derogate from (= depreciate) 
bis merits. 

Adjectives and Adverbs. 

TImt is far from mv intention. My louse is three miles distant 
/torn town. He lives i emote from cities. He is never happy away 
from home. Apart from his imprudence, he has heen very unfor- 
tunate. That is abide ftom the question (=bcside the question). 

Nouns. 

I2(inotcn<88 from cities; distance from the city; my rtturn from 
abroad; ncovery from illness; deviation from a course; digression 
from the subject ; departure fiom a place; the separation of the soul 
from the body; escape fom captivity, etc. 

(la) Difference and Discrimination : — 

Tei'bs. 

To differ:—! am sorry to differ from you. 

To dissent:— I am obliged to dissent j rum you. 

To vary: — Ot:r custom varies greatly in this point from 

that of the western countries. 
To distinguish ;— We should be careful to distinguish 

right from wrong (betvxen right and 

wronjr). 
\To discriminate is followed by between:— In judging 

of conduct, we should be careful to 

discriminate between right and wrong.) 
To tell from: — How can you till a good mushroom 

fiom a bad one? 
To know from:— A. fool may be' easily known from a 

wise man. 
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Different :— Our custom is different from yours (not—to 
Distinct: — My private . affairs are distinct from th» 



Difference of one thing//w/i another (between two things) 
Dissent f i om a creed. 

Afr. <?fc. 

(16) Cessation* — "Frow " is used after the following 
verbs : — 

To res£; — On the seventh day, God wsted from hit 

labours. 
To cease: — To cease from strife, anger, quarrelling, ete. 

Other verbs signifying ce-sution are mostly transitive. 

Stop doing it. They left off talking at my approach. 

- (lc) Abstinence. — "From" is used after the follow* 
ing :— 

To abstain :— The Mohammedans entirely obtain f/vm 
wine. I liave vowed abstinence from wine.' 

To refrain:— I can not refrain from expressing (ior» 
bear expressing) my disapproval of your 
conduct. 

To desist: — Thinking it useless, I desisted from ttoa 
attempt. 

*(ld) Ilinflerance.— 

To prevent ;— The rain prevented us from starting. 
To keep: — Business kept muf,om coining. 
To hinder: — Cold weather hinders plants from coming 
to maturity in due season. 
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To debar: — Blind men are debarred from enjoy inp the 

light of heaven. 
To etcter:--! know nothing that need deter me j>om 

saying what I think. 
To disable : — The law disables Llai from holding an 

office. 
To dissuade: — He dissuaded me f ran taking the step. 

(le) Veliveranee and jzocemption : — (Compare- 
" Ojr 6a.) 

Verbs. 

To deliver ;— We were delivered from an imminent 
danger. 

To sure: — The house was saved from the flames. 

To rescue: — To rescue a man from drowning. 

To ]>resei've : — To preserve the heart from cormption. 

To release:— He has been released from his office. 

To relieve: — You have relieved me from great anxiety. 

To absolve : —The officers in charge of the vessel are 
absolved from blame, as there was a pilot 
on board. 

To free: — This does not free y ou from other obligations. 

To clear :— The passage must be chared from obstruc- 
tions. 

To exempt: — The students of government schools are- 
exempted from military service. 

To execute: — I wish to be excused from my duties to- 
day. 

To defend :— To defend a person ftom harm. (To defend; 
a town against the enemy.) 

To protect: — To protect a person from injury. 

To shelter: — The flowers are sheltered from cold winds. 

To guard : — To guard one from harm, danger, etc (To- 
guard against a bad habit.) 

To secure:— To secure a place from (against) surprise. 
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Adjectives. 

Safe from di*ea«e, foes, storms, etc. 

Secure fiom harm (against an attack). 

Free from care, anxiety, business, fear, harm, error, «%& 

Exempt ;— -True nobility is exempt /row fear. 

> on ns. 

Dtlkeianee fiom peril; rc&ct/e /yew shipwreck: relief from pai*-; 
rclcant from a puimi-e ; preservation fiom danger; defence from tr 
-against harm; proitdion from or against cold; freedom from risk 5 
-exemption fiom military duty; immunity from tax, duty, disease, etc, 

(1/) Concealment : — 

To hifle:— The nest of the eagle was hidden from view 
by a lock that projected beneath. 

To canceztl:—lle conceal* his poverty //om his friemfi. 

To .screen ;— Our quarters were screened from the publfc 
gaze by a bamboo grove. 

To 7*e<7> ;— lie &/>< the affair from me. He Jceepn nothing 
a secret from me. I kept the affair a secret 
from him. He keeps no secret /nm me, 

(lg) Absence :— 

He has abacn'cd himself from school for a week. He li 
never abmit from my mind. Business made my abs&m 
from home necessary. You must not stay away from 
school on any account. He is never happy awajf 
from home. 

<2) Point of Departure : — 

I knew \i fom the first. From the beginning; from thai 
time forwaid ; from childhood upward, etc He wai 
wise /row his childhood upwards. I have known hici 
from a child. I have had this horse from a coll. 
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" Fro x n " fa used after the verb " date,'* but not' 
after " begin" 

The ascendancy of the family cfaAsj /row that ])eriod 

(begins or commences in that period — «£ tnat time). 

School 6i£//i* otf eight (not— //ow eight), fccuool will 
begin on (not— from) the 8th of January. 

(2a) Source or Origin :— (Compare "Of" of Source 
or Or I (j in.) 

He comes from Kyu«hfi. (He comes of a noble family.) 
The gentleman from the country; a girl fresh frohi 
school. We have nothing to hope or lear from them. 
I am only quoting his word?, not speaking from 
original knowledge. He spoke from personal know- 
ledge, not from hearsay. The materials have been 
gathered from various sources. 

'" From " is used in this sense after the following 
f erbs : — 

To rise: — He ro=e from obscurity. 
♦ To arise: — The trouble arose from the fact of there 

being two heads. 
To spring :— He is sprung from noble ancestors. 
To be descended : — Ho is descended from noble an- 
cestors. 
To 1 issue: — Water issues from springs. 
To proceed: — Li<:ht proceeds from the sun. 
To emanate: — All authority emanates from the so- 
vereign. 
To result: — Happiness naturally results f,om a good 

life. 
To derive:—! derive no advantage from hi9 friendship^. 
To twite:— To write from a model. 
To copy: — Copied from nature. 
To paint:— Pain ted from life. 
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To qitotr : — This i* quoted from a Lntin poet. 

To trrnH.'fitr :—'V\i? stnry i* ttmislated fiom the Germ^u. 

To hear:— I have not heard fmhi liim ( = -:ot no leticr 
from lil in). Compare:— I have not hcaid 
of him ( = iiuylhiiig about him). 

(26) BInferial. — "From " is mod to donote a material 
After the verb u nml:e" when it lo e- its original form ; other- 
wise '' of" i.s used. {Compare "Of" of Material, see 
Prepositions of Material.) 

SaLc is made fiom rice. 

(2c) Motive :— (Compare "Of" and "Out of"; see 
Prepositions of Motive.) 

This was all done//ow. epite. lie acted from necessity, 
and not ft om a sense of duty. In doii g so, he acted 
from no unworthy motive. Some people ruin them- 
i-elvea fr~m their desire to ape their betters. 
Compare : — 

He obeys only from fear. (Motive.) 

lie obeys only for I'ear of punishment. (Reason.) 

{2d) Cause or Ken son : — 

It wa* more from Iih «rratitu* 1 e to his benefactor thai* 
from eonvieiion tiiat he embra ed Christianity. I was 
very much fatnrued /)o.u having Fat up all night. 
Faction and discontent, from being long repressed* 
burst forth with fVreer ani nosity. 

To suffer from, — I am sutIeriug//0/rc a cold. • 

(2c) Inference .•— " From " is used after the follow- 
ing verbs: — {Compare " Bj"; see Prepositions of In- 
ference.) 
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Tottiinlc: — I thought fiom his accent tliat he was a 
foreigner. From what I Lear, I think he 
must be guilty. 

To Judge: — Judging from reports, lie must bean extra- 
ordinary character. 

To infer;— One infers something from what one knows 
already. 

To conclude :— Ft om his remark?, I concluded that he 
was ignorant of the real state of the case. 

To argue :— You argue// cm false premises. 

Notes: — (I) The Correlative Prepositions "from— to" denote— 

(a) Limit ir Range: — 

He surveyed me from heard to foot. I am 
generally at home horn three to six (between 
three and six). Fiom first to lust; from 
beginning to end, etc. 

(b) Succession : — 

He went hogging from doir to door. It is 
handed down from geneiution to generation — 
f 1 0)n father to fron. 

(c) Change : — His colour changed from red to white. 

(II) "From" forms several Double Prepositions: — 

"We came out from among the trees. I dragged 
him out fiom under the table. He canio 
out from behind the door. He emerged from 
beneath the waves. From beyond the seas ; 
Jrom w.thin the walls ; from above the clouds, 
etc. 

{Ill) "From forth," "f,omwt; % u from off" mean "forth 
from," "out from," "offfiom." 

Their very coats were taken from off their 
backs. 
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"In." 

11 In " is originally a Preposition of Place, and its primary 
meaning is maintained throughout all its applications. 

(1) riace within :— The largest city in the world. 

(2) Figurative: — Problems in politics and morals. 

(3) Poiod of Time: — In 1492; in January; in winter. 

(4) Limit of Time: — He will be back in an hour's time. 

(5) State or Condition: — He is in good health. 

(6) Manner: — The letter was written in haste. 

(7) Form or Shape: — The trees are planted in rows. 

(8) Degree or Quantity .-—Sardines are caught here in great 

n umbers. 
(0) Purpose or Intent:— He acted only in self-defence. 

(10) Direction .'—The ships sailed in a southerly direction. 

(11) Weather: — The ship was wrecked in the late stoim. 

(12) Material;— A statue in bronze. 

(13) Dress: — The man in black. 

(14) Identity : — I found a jrood friend in him. 

(15) Reference (=as regards): — Sound in body and mind. 

(16) Instead of " Into " : — Put it in your pocket. 



(1) Vlace ivithin. — " In " is used in speaking of 
•countries, large cities, and any place that may be considered 
-as having a containing power. {Compare il At " and "Un "; 
see Prepositions of Place,) 

In Tokyo; in Japan ; in A* ia ; in the world (on earth). 
lie lives in the country, not in town. One arrives 
at a town — in a country. One's arrival at a place — 
in a country. 

(2) From the local meaning of " In " are immediately 
-derived the following figurative uses: — 
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(a) "Within the vaiuje of 99 :— 

Problem** in poli'ic* n:ul niord* are more complex 
than thoe in mathematics. There are many tacts in 
life which well illustrate the rlnrtmie. The woid 
is irtqueutly so usid in Shakes^ care. 

(6) Beta ff contained : — 

Absorbed in study ; immersed in politics; inrolwd in ruin; 
enreloped in mi«t; veiled in mysiery; iuiidwattd in a 
crime, etc. We are in his power (at his mercy). 

(c) " Out of":—(" See Out of.") 

To pay a shilling in the pound. 

Kot one in leu ot th^se men hive been trained to any 

trade. (Nine out of ten of the>e nn-u have not been 

trained to any tiade.) 

(d) "In the nature of 99 : — " Tn" sometimes 
denotes the presence of a quality or charac- 
teristic. 

It is not in gold to be oxydiztd. It is not in man 
(^impossible for man) to iv*ist such appeals. He 
lias in him the making of a givat man. There 
is a certain charm in (about) his manner. (See 
" About.") 

(3) Period of Time.— " In" indicates an extended 
period of time. (6'ee Prepositions of Time ; "On" ki M," 
« During.") 

The Diet was opened in the 23rd Y**nr of Meiji. In 
eprin<r, in summer, in autumn, in waiter. Jn January, 
in February, etc. 
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In the daytime, in the morning, in the afternoon, in the 
evening. (But— At night; on that day; on '.hat morn- 
ing; o» Sunday evening, etc. "^ morning" "at 
evening " are older forms.) 

i/i former times, m my time, in his life-time, in the 
mean-time. (B«it — yl/ that time; «/ this time of day 
or the year; at y..«r time of life.) 

He called tu my ab-ence (He taught in my place during 
my absence.) There was a cv*l war in his reign. 
(Several rebellions broke out during his reign.) People 
go to Hakone in summer (I went to Hakone during 
the summer. I stayed there through the summer.) 

(4) Limit of Time*— " In" is used to indicate a 
Limit of Future Time. (See Prepositions of Time : " In" 
"Within," and «* Ajicr.") 

I shah be back in an hour's time. The cherry-blossoms 
will be out in a lew da\s. In a short time, in due 
course of time, in due season, etc. 

(, a,=In good time, not too Lite:— You will be 
?n tfme for the train. 



/,a,=In 

J o) - In < 



due season, eventually :— 1 ou will be 
( found out in time* 

(5) State or Condition : — 

I was in iionlte—in di*t»*** — in danger — in dent, etc. 

II«* was in good hvmotrr — in high Hhirit*—in a bad temper, etc. 

lie did it in a T<u e — in anger— in a tit of /a-Wo//. 

She w;«s my companion in sorrow and in jog — in sickness 
and in hi alt ft. 

Ulany are blind and deaf and in pain. In lift, he delighted 
in acis «>f bM.evolence. I found him in a fever— in 
convulsion* Tiov p tied in auger. Pait we in aunty t 
A h itud in ntrd — in -wUi'oitunt — in adversity. The paitvr 
"/ fmvn — TMfii in o'Jlct*.. It i* net i.uw in roj'ic—i.t 
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fashion. If be is not mad, he must bo in love. The 
thief was taken in the act. On my return, I found my 
family in tears. A nation in arms (=armed, ready to 
fight). A child in arms (=still carried about). I am 
in good lvopes of his recovery. We were in fear of an 
attack. I am in doubt whether to consent or refuse 
(I am at a loss what to think of it.) In my hurry, I 
forgot tc tell you that. You are in the rigid; he is •> 
Hie wrong. The book is in the press (= printing)—*** 
print ( = printed). 

In case, in thai case y in most ca*es, in all cases. 

lie spends his time in studying. The ship was three 
years in building. 

(6) Manner : — " In " and " With " are extensively 
used in Adverbial Phrases of Manner. 

In this manner, in thh way, etc. The house is built in 
foreign style. (He was dressed after the Western 
fashion.) I wrote the letter in haste ( = hastily) — in 
a hurry (= hurriedly). He informed me in private 
(= privately) — in secret (= secretly) — in confidence 
(=» confidentially). It was co nnmnicated in wti'ing {by 
litt<r — by word of moid'i). He answered in the 
affirmative — in t/ie negative. He explained it in full 
(at length). In common, in qencral, in pcutlculir, iu 
vain, in short, etc. 

(7) Form or Shape: — 

These flowers grow in patches. Wood is sold in bundles. 
Payer is sold in quires. A novel in three volumes 
Will you have the money in gold? I want them in 
bank notes. 

(8) Degree or Quantity: — 

His success is in some measure owing to fortunate circum- 
stances. In some degree (to somt extent, —in a gnat 
measure (to a great degree, to a degree). These bird* 
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are found in some parts of the country in great 
numbers. On such occasions wine used to be drunk 
in large quantities. There are twenty in alL He was 
not in the least hurt. In the extreme not in the sliglUcst 
degree, etc. 

(9) Purpose or Intent: — 

In hopes of: — I went there in liopes of meeting my 

friends. 
In memory of:— A monument was erected in memory, 
of the event (but— to his memory). 
In quest of, in search of: — I went in quest (/lodgings* 
In reward for, in return for ;— He was raised o t. 
the peerage in reward for his services. 
In revenge for : — This act was done in rtvenge for a- 

former insult. 
In favour of: — The rich man had a number of wit- 
nesses in his favour. The judge decided 
in favour of the poor man. 
In beluilf of:—I wrote to the principal in (on) behalf 

of my friend. 
In honour of: — A dinner was given in honour of his 

arrival. 
In praise of:— He wrote verses in praise of his mistress. 
He said nothing in reply* He dasted off in pursuit* 
He acted in self-defense. I must say injustice to 
him, that Etc. etc 

(10) Direction :— 

The ships sailed in a westerly direction. 
I looked in the direction of the sound. 

(11) Weather:— 

The ship has been out at sea in a storm. Several ships- 
were wrecked in the late storm. Keep the window 
open in fine weather. T ,Ve had to walk all the distance- 
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in the rain. It would be unpleasant to be caught in 
the rain. She has been out walking in the wet. I was 
left out in the cold. What are you looking for m 
the dark? I can see nothing in my room in broad 
daylight. 

(12) Dress :— 

He looks much better in Japanese clothes. The lady 
was dressed in white. Cloth d in crimson ; arrayed in 
silken robes; attired in a robe of white; clad in \er lure. 

(13) Material ;— (See. Prepositions of Material.) 

A statue in bronze— mi marble. A painting in oil— in 
water-colours. A worker in metal — a turner in wood. 
Written in ink — painted in yellow. Embroideied in 
gold — ca«t in silver. A volume bound in velvet 
and gold. A book written in English. He spoke in 
English — in a loud voice. Here is his name in 
black and white. He addressed me in tkeae words. 
The petition was couched in these terms. 

(14) Indent ity : — 

If you ever want a friend, you shall have one in me. 
(=1 will be your friend.) I found a useful ally in 
him. (=He proved a useful ally.) I have lost a 
valuable friend in h ; m. Your subor linates see in you 
an example to imitate. In every hue from Addison's 
* pen, Steele found a master-.^tioke. (=E\ery line from 
Addison's pen was with Steele, a ma-ter-str«>ke.) We 
lost sixty men in killed and wounded. Our loss t* 
kdled and wounded. In inviting the Faxons to their 
aid, the Britons had invited a worse enemy. ^The 
Saxons turned out a worse enemy.) 

In tUe person of :— The New World sent to the Old, 
in the person of Washington Irving, a perfect gentle- 
man. Japan has produced, in kin person, one of the 
greatest men of the age. 
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In the shape of: — There is plenty of food for the 
aesthe ieal Jaculiy in the shnpe of beautiful objects of 
ev« ry kind. Tom had two ;«l>et'ors in the shape of old 
boys Noah ami Benjamin by name. The anuuul visit 
of a man-of-war i* the only occasion during the year 
when ihe i>laud«r* nan have opporiunit es of obtaining 
supplies oi luxuiiea in the mailer of butter, jams, tinned 
mi I If, etc. 

(15) He] even ce (hi —as regards); — 

The # build iir* is a hundred feet in lenirth, fifty feet in 
width, and thirty feet in height. A khu; in name, but 
not in fact — in reality — in truth. (Compare : — He had 
a bi other, John by name.) We mu4 be careiul, in 
this matter, not to run to either extreme. You are 
mistaken in that. In my opinion. (Compare: — To my 
thinking or mind.) A thiug &ood in itseli may become 
bad by its use. 

"In" of Rt'fcivnce ( = in point or respect of) is used 
after words denoting reseitiblam.c, difference, equality, 
superiority 9 injeriordy, change, iuereu&c, decrease, im- 
provement, etc. 

lo resemble — in colour — in form, etc. 

To differ — in shape — in size — in many respects. 

To exceed: — This exceeds that in weight— in value. 

To excel: — He excels in mathematics. 

To surpass: — He surpa»ed the other in bravery— in 

nn>cct of courage. 
To equal: — The Ueet nearly equalled the enemy in 

shcii-nli. 
To vie: — The nob. Iky vied in splendour with royalty 

itself. 

To rival: — * To rival thunder tn its rapid course.** 
2o inerease: — The city has increased in size. 
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To decrease ;— It has decreased in population. 
To improve :— -He Las improved in appearance. 
To advance: — The nation, has advanced in culture and 
civilization. 
Etc. etc. 

The same: — The hostile armies were about the same 

in numerical strength. 
Superior: — He is superior to nil others in attainments. 
Inferior: — He is inferior to his predecessor in attain- 
ments. 
Second to none: — The army is, in point of discipline 
and equipment, second to none in 
the world. 
Unrivalled: — The scenery is unrivalled in beauty. 
Etc. etc. 

(16) In— into:— lt In 79 is used instead of "Into" 
after the following Verbs: — 

To put something in one's pocket. 
To put some one in possession of something. 
To put — in order — in operation. 
To put one in mind of something. 
To set or put in motion. 

To cut, break -in two. (To div'ak into two parts.) 
To tear, break, dash— in (or to) pieces. 
Idiom* : — 

To fall in love; to call in question ; to whtiper in one's car; 
to looh in the glas3, to look aome one in the face. 

He looked {stared) me in tlve face. , e/t 
They call in .question his right to interfere in the 
matter. 

(17) "In" as a I*2arasc-3Iakiitg Preposition. — 

" In 77 is extensively med to form Phrases, without any 
particular meaning of it; owu. 
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In ease of, in the event of; in accordant* with, in com- 
pliance with; in comparison with; in opposition to; in 
preference to ; in consequence of ; in front of; in place of 9 
in lieu of, instead of; in advance of ; in addition to; 
in proportion to ; in one's turn ; in all probability, in aU 
likelihood (compare : — lo all appearance) ; in the name of 
(=by authority of), etc., etc. 

(IS) " In " an a Governed Preposition.—" lb " is « 

much used after certain words without any particular 
meaning of its own. 

(a) Verb* governing " In 9y : — 

The river abounds in (or with) fish. 

He deal* (trade*) in rice. (Compare: — To deal with a 
person or thing=to treat in any way. To deal a 
blow.) He spectdates in shares. 

I delight in stone*. To rejoice in one's success (at another's 
success). To exult in a victory. To glory in one's pros- 
perity. Ho takes delight (pleasure, interest, pride) in his 
son's progress. 

I per severed in the effort. .She persisted in fancying herself 
'beautiful to the last. 

To succeed or fail in an undertaking. 

To participate in another's sufferings. To take part in a 
. ceremony. (But — To partake of food.) 

To end or result in some consequence. The affair ended 
in (or with) the imprisonment of the ringleaders. 

To acquiesce in an opinion. (Compare :— To agree to, con- 
sent to, accede to, comply with.) To concur with some 
one in an opinion. 

To aid, assist some one in doing something. (To help 
some one to do something.) 

To instruct some oue in languages. (To teach a man 
anything.) 

To intetfite in a quarrel. (To interfere with the play of 
the . J aculties=u> hinder it.) 
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Our safety consists in (=liea in) a strict adherence to 
dutv. (Compare :— To consist of different parts.) 

To hold a person in high e«teem. 

I confide in your honour. I do not believe in him=m his 
honesty. (I do not believe him=I do not believe his 
statement.) Trust in <=confide in) the Lord. (Trust 
me = believe me. Trust to me = rely upon me.) 

{Jb) Adjectives and Participles governing " Jn " : — 

Successful in an undertaking; dtfeated, foiled, baffled in an 

attempt. 
Interested in a perron or thin<r. 

Jk.nyo.ged, employed — in some business. Occupied with study.) 
Accompli sited in Home art; verted, read, learned in classics. 
Skilful, dexterous — in doing something ;ptvficient in English ; 

apt in mathematics; backward in his studies. 
Diliyent or slothful in bu>iue*s; remiss in his duties; 

assiduous in his studies ; negligent in his work ; earnest 

in his endeavours; eager in the pursuit of knowledge 

(but — eager for distinction). 
Accurate in his description ; correct in his statements. 
Fertile in resources; rkh in mines; fruitful in literary 

works. 
Defective in point of style ; deficient in courage ; lacking 

in energy ; wanting in comm n sense. 
Bigoted in his opinions; confirmed in a habit ; obstinate in 

his resistance. 
Severe or lax in morals ; Jtonest m his dealings ; temperate in 

habiis ; polite in mauner ; officious in his attentions. 
Etc. etc. 

{t) Hoans followed by " In. "—Most Nouns derived from 
Verbs or Adjectives governing " in," are followed by " In" 

SHU, dexterity in doing something; proficiency in English, 
Complicity, implication — in a ciime. 
Acquiescence, concurrence — in an opinion. 
Perseverance, persistence— in an effort. 
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One's rival or equal in beauty, power, tact, ete. 
Speculation, trade, traffic— in any sort of merchandise. 
Faith in a person or thing. Laxity in morals. 
Instruction in music. Ttmperance m diet. 

Etc. etc. 

Compare :— 

j He is a genius in mathematics. 

( He has a genius for mathematics. 

( Ho takes pride in his skill. 

{ He prides himself on his skill. 

(12) Adverbial Uses of "In " z—^Tn" combines with 
•verbs of motion — go, come, get, take, pull, bring, hand, 
•etc. — and signifies motion inward. (See "Into") 

Idiomatic Phrases : — 

j To be in ( =at home) :— Ts your father in ? 

1 To be in for it (=to be in a critical situation) :— I 

was in for it ( = could not escape). 
To coine in for (=to be destined to suffer or receive) s — 

I came, in for a share. 
To stand one in (=to cost) : — The suit stands me in 

thirty yen* 
To talce one in (=to cheat):— The horse-dealer took 

me in. 
To fall in with (=to meet) :— On the way I fell in 

with an old friend. 



" Into." 



(1) Motion Inwards : — A bee came flying into the room. 

(2) Figurative Uses:— He fell into a grave error, 
(a) State or Condition .—He flew into a passion. 
(6) Time:— He lived quite into our own times. 

(c) Change: — Heat changes water into steam. 

(d) Product :— Glass is made into cups, bottles, window- 

panes, etc. 

(e) Result.— I talked her into submission. 
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(1) " Into " denotes Motion Inwards, and is opposed 1 
to " out of." "Into" is used after verbs of motion — come r 
go, get, run, fly, fall, plunge, look, peep, pry, bring,, 
lead, shoio, throw, pour, introduce, import, etc. 

A river falls info the sea. The child fell into the river. 
A thief broke into the house. The deer plunged into 
the river and swam across it. The window looks into 
the garden (on the street). I was shown into his study. 
Tobacco was introduced into Japan by the Portuguese. 
It is imported into this country in large quantities.. 
Pour the tea into the cup. 

44 Into " is frequently preceded by " out." 

He put on his hat, and went out into the street. 

" To town," "Into tlie country." 

I am going to town into the country. 

44 In " is used instead of '• Into " after the verb "put 9 ' 
Put it in your pocket. 

"Into" is usually omitted after "enter" except when* 
used in a figurative Sense. 

To enter a house or a school. (But A ball enters into- 

the body ; water enters into a ship ; lead enters into the 
composition of pewter; to enter into one's -feelings, a- 
conversation, the particulars or details of anything, etc.; . 
to enter upon (=commence) a study.) 

44 Into " after Nouns ;-— 

Admission into a place; entrance into a school; irruption- 
into a country, etc. 

The Adverbial Form of "Into" is " In." 

Come in. (Come into the room.) Let him in. (Let him* 
into the house.) Show him in. (Show him into the 
room.) I looked in. (I looked into the house.) 
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(2a) " I)ito " is used figuratively to denote Entrance 
4nto a State or Condition. 

tie went into public life at a young age. He was so 
imprudent as to run into debt. I plunged into the 
pleasures of the season, and accented two invitations 
for the evening. I got into trouble through helping 
him. The mistake threw him into fits of laughter. 
All persons are liable to be seduced into error and 
lolly. When the excitement was over, he relapsed 
into his usual languor. 



Other Examples:— To let one into a secret; to pry into a secret; 
to come into fashion ; to fall into disgrace, disuse ; to 
lead, fall into error; to initiate one into mysteries; to 
take into consideration ; to take into one's confidence, 
good graces; to burst into flame, laughter; to break out 
into abuses; to carry into execution (to put in practice), 
etc. 

The verbs— inquire, examine, look, search — are followed by "into," 
when they are used in the sense of investigating. Compare * — 

I inquired the reason (= asked what was the reason). 
I inquired into the reason (= investigated it), 

"Into" is used after the following nouns: — 

Inquiry into the circumstances; insight into a matife 
character; penetration into his motive; initiation irtto 
the mysteries, etc. 

Phrase : — Into the bargain (f-*trz>), 

(26) Time :— 

She persisted in blooming into the middle of winter. 
I slept late into the day. 

(2c) "Into" is used to denote Change or Entrance 
into Another State, after verbs signifying change — ■ 
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To change, reduce, convert, turn, transform, translate, 
render, unite, divide, resolve, break vp, degenerate, etc. 

To cliange from one thing into (to) another. 

To reduce from one state irdo {to) another ; reduced to 

or«!er ; reduced to ashes. 
The si earner was converted into a man of war. Water is 

converted into ice at 32° F. Convertible into gold. 
He made himself feared by a habit of turning things into 

ridicule. My study is turned into a kitchen. 
The cottage was transformed into a palace. The alchemists 

sought to transform lead into gold. A caterpillar is 

transformed into a butterfly. 
To translate from one language into another. This book 

•lias been translated into several languages. The expres- 
sion can not be rendered into English. (But — To put 

in English. 
The seven principalities were united into one kingdom. 
Divide it into two equal parts. (Cut it in two. Brca/: r 

tear, dash anything to pieces.) 
To resolve anything info its constituent elements. The 

parliament resolves itsdf into a committee. Resolution 

into elements; resolvable into elements. 
The company was broken up into parties of two3 and 

threes. 
When wit transgresses decency, it degenerates into insolence 

and impiety. 

(2d) Hence, " Into " indicates the Product after the 
verbs— make, form, weave, spin, etc. 

The students are formed into companies and battalions. 
Cotton is spun into thread, and the thread is woven into 
cloth. 
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Compare; — 

/Japanese paper is made into pouches, reticules, and 

l various other thinirs. (Product.) 

| Pouches, reticule*, and various otner things, are made 

\ of Japanese paper. (Material.) 

J Bread U made from wheat. (Material.) 

( Wheat is made itUo bread. (Pioduct.) 

(2e) Result.— " Into " is used after some verbs — talk, 
reason, frighten, surprise, force, bribe, etc. — to indicate 
the Kesulfc of the action. (Compare " Out of," 9.) 

Ho was frightened into fits. I tried to reason him into 
compliance. Men are more easily drawn than forced 
into compliance. To talk some one into compliance ; to 
force some one info yielding; to bribe some one into 
eccrecy; to surprise some one into confession. 



Of. 



(1) Possessive "Of": — The summit of the mountain. 

(a) Subjective Possrsnvf : — This is a judgement of Heaven. 

(b) Objective Posxetsive .— The fear of God is the begin- 

ning of wisdom. 

(c) Attributive Genitive .•— The colour of a metal. 

(2) Atfyective *' Of" : — A metal of a yellow colour. 

(3) Appositive " Of":— The city of Tokyo. 

(4) Partitive " Of":— -Some of them are good scholars* 
(a) " Full of" .—A cup of water. 

(6) "Some of" ; — He gave them of his substance. 
(c) " One of" : — I was not of the party. 

(5) Separation ( Of = from) :— 

(a) Deliverance:—! can not get rid of my cold. 

(b) Deprivation: — He was deprived of his office. 

(c) Distance .—- The shot went wide of the mark* 

(d) Position .•— Sendai is north east of Tokyo. 
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(6) Source or Origin (Of =* from);— He comes of an 

ancient family. 

(a) Motive : — He did it of his own accord* 

(b) Ov»m -—He died of cholera. 

(v) Material .'—The hou*e is built of brick. 
(d) Agent : — He was beloved of all. 

(7) " Of" of Reference:— 

(a) " Concerning ".•—What do you think of it ? 

(b) " J* regards *' .-—He was blind of one eye. 



(1) Possessive " Of. 99 — The chief use of " 0/" is 
to denote the Possessive or Genitive relation, especially 
with such nouns as do not admit of the Possessive 
Inflection. 

The banks of a river ; the roof of a house ; the Queen 
of England; the capital of England; the wine of 
France ; the philosophy of Plato ; the birds of the air 
and the beasts of the field ; the liberty of the people, 
etc. 

"Of" may denote either a Subjective or an Objective Possessive. 
""The love of God" may mean either "God's love for man" or 
"maris love for God." 



Subjective. 

The conquests of Caesar. 

The discoveries of the Phoenicians. 

The ravages of the enemy. 

The writings of Plato. 

The command of the general. 



Objective. 

Caesar's conquest of Gaul. 
The discovery of America. 
The destruction of a city. 
The writing of a book. 
The command of the army. 



The Possessive " Of," when used to connect an Abstract Noun 
denoting a quality to a Concrete Noun, is called the Attributive 
"Of." Compare:— 
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Adjective «0£» 

A man of courage. 

A woman of virtue. 

A thing of value* 

An animal of great strength. 

A man of wisdom. 

A man of great learning. 



Attributive "0£" 

The courage of a man. 
The virtue of a woman. 
The value of a thing. 
The strength of the lion. 
The wisdom of Socrates. 
The learning of Erasmus. 

(2) Adjective " Of." — Most Adjective Phrases are 
introduced by « Of." 

A man of courage =* a courageous man. 

A lady of virtue = a virtuous lady. 

A gem of price = a precious gem. 

An Adjective Phrase may be used either Attributively or Prediea- 
•tively ; — 

Attributive. Predicative. 

The male lion has a mane of a 

dark colour. 
This is a matter of great importance. 



The mane of the male lion is of 

a dark colour. 
The matter is of great importance. 



(a) Change the Adjectives into Adjective Phrases: — A noted man. 
A renowned poet. The male is larger and stronger than the female. 
He is a very honest man-— an able man. The house has an unusually 
ihick wall. A distinguished officer. I find the book very useful. 

{b) Change the Phrases into Adjectives, if possible: — A lady of 
■quality. A news of importance. A man of genius. A man of talent. 
Men of letters. A child three years of age. I hold it of no account 
Each house is of the same height as the next. He was of about 
&1ve same age as myself. It is of no consequence. 
Idiomatic Adjective Pit rases: — 

Of opinion: — I am of opinion that 

Of a mind : — No two men are of a mind. 

Of a feather .'—Birds of a feather flock together. 

Of a piece : — This act of his is of a piece with the rest 

of his conduct. 
Of a Mtui :-— I had no two of a hind. 
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Idlomatto Adjective Phrases wilh Gerund*:— 

A profession of my clioosing (= which I have chosen). 
A chance and hope of my procuring ( = which I have 

procured lor you). 
A work of his doing ( = which he has done). 

" Of" is used after the intransitive verbs— smell, taste, smack, 
etc. — to introduce a sort of Adjective Complement. 

The water tastes of salt (= brackish). 

The field smells of new-mown hay. 

This sugar smacks of a certain flavour. 

Strange was the sight and smacking of the time. 

" Of" is sometimes omitted in Adjective Phrases before " what/ 
"same" or "no." 

(Of) what size shall I make the table? 

(Of) what age is he? 

(Of) what colour is aluminium? 

He is (of) about the same age as you. 

Each house is (of ) exactly the same height as the next. 

It is (of) no use trying. 

(3) Appositive "Of."— "Of" is used to connect 
Nouns in Apposition, in expressions like the following: — 

The Empire of Japan ; the continent of Asia; the name 
of John; the title of king; the state of slavery; the 
crime of murder; the virtue of temperance; the vice 
of drunkenness; the sum of ten yen, etc. This busi- 
ness of stealing the eggs was kept a secret from me. 

To the Appositive U3e of " Of" is allied the following 
idiomatic use of " Of" : — 

He is a devil of a horse (=devil-like horse). His house 
is a perfect Paradise of a place. This is a mere toy 
of a gun by the side of the monster guns. A great 
mountain cf a wave was coming right upon us. Thi» 
little dwarf of a fellow has written a pastoral poem. 
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(4) Partitive '• Of."— €i Of" is used to denote the 
relation of a part to the whole (=out <f, W*,>ft). (See 
Partitive Ftepositions : "Of" and "Among:') "Of" is 
need in a Partitive sense — 

(a) After words denoting Quantity, Number, WeigM, 
Measure, etc:— 

Part of the property was saved from the flames. 
This custom is confined to a part of the country. 
Most of our evils come from vices. 
He is very much of a gentleman. He is more of a 

gentleman than a scholar. 
It is, if not the best, one of the best. 
Great numbers of students ; great sums of money ; great 

quantities of wine ; plenty of money ; abundance of 

food ; a great deal of nonsense. 
A pound of beef; a gallon of beer ; a hohu of rice. 
A regiment of soldiers; a whole army of rats. 
Some of them ; few of them ; several of them ; one or 

two of them ; none of them. There were ten of us. 
Much of it; little of it; enough of it; more of it; less 

of it, etc. 

m Of" is not used before "half and other multiplicatives, but 
wed before "third," "fourth," "fifth," etc. 

Half the sum ; twice the sum; thrice the sum; a third 
of ihe sum ; a fourth of the sum. 

"Of" is used after "all" and "both," when used before pro- 
nouns. 

I know all his brothers — all of them. 

Do you kuow both the sisters—both of them ? 

(5) After Superlatives and Comparatives:— 

The best of all ; the better of the two; first of all ; the 
last of all ; the worst of criminals; the least of all thy 
mercies, etc. Of all the days the most unlucky. 
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(c) To indicate the Contents of anything (of=fiiU of). 

Sometimes the suffix ful is added to the noun preceding 
"of? 

A cap qf tea ; a gloss of wine ; a pail qf water ; a has 
of money ; a box of cakes ; a basket of flowers, etc. 

A handful of rice; a mouthful of food; an armful tf 
wood; a spoonful qf milk, etc. 



(el) The Partitive " Qf' after a Verb usually 
of." This use of "of" occurs in older English. 

And the foolish [virgins] said unto the wise, Give us Qf 
your oil; for our lamps are gone out 

(e) To be ofs»to make one of; to belong to:±- 

He was in the world, but not qf it. 

He was not of the number (one of them). 

(/) Verbs governing the Partitive " Of" :— 

To partake ;— All who partook qf the repast died. 
To eat :— No stranger shall eat (hereof (Older English.) 
To drink :— I will not drink of this fruit of the vine 
until I drink it new with you in my father^ 
kingdom. (Older English.) 
To taste:— He has tasted of our salt There be some of 
them that stand here, which shall not taste 
of death till they have seen the kingdom of 
God come with power. (Older English.) 
lb smoke :— They passed most of their time dicing and 
smoking qf tobacco. (Older English.) 

From these must be distinguished the following intransitive verba 
followed by "of" (See Adjective " Of," above.) 

The water tastes of salt (=has a taste of salt). 

A smoker smell* qf tobacco (=has a smell of tobacco). 

The book smacks qf religion (=has a tincture of it). 
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iff) Adjectives of Fulness and Want govern the Partitive 

Full .-—The ship was full of water. (Filled with water.) 
Destitute .-—These studies are destitute of culture. 
Devoid:— The book is not devoid of interest. 
Void:— A. conscience void of offense toward God and 

toward man. 
Empty /—Empty of its conteuts. 
Scant:— 1 am rather scant of ready money. 
Short ••— The ship was short of provisions. 
Dare: — The ground U bare of grass. 
Naked:— He wa* naked of clothing. 
Fruitless :— The enterprise was fruitless g/" results. 
Darren :— She was barren of children. 

(Compare:— -Deficient in energy; lacking in strength; 
wanting in common sense.) 

To this use of " Of" is allied its use with Adjective* 
ef Liberality and Economy :— 

Liberal- :— He is liberal of his advice. 

Frotligal ;— He is not very prodigal of expenditure. 

Lavish: — He is lavish of praise. 

Profuse: — He is profn.se of his money. 

Dottntiful .•— He is bountiful of gifts. 

Wasteful :— Man is wasteful of life. 

Frugal :—We must be frugal of expenditure. 

Economical:—! have learnt to be economical of my 

time. 
Sparing : — He is sparing of his words. 
Saving: — He is saving of his money. 

(5) Separation (of— from) : — 

(5a) «Of» after Verbs and Adjectives of 
Deliverance and Exemption ;— {Compare "From," 
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Verb*. 



To absolve:— I was absolved (^acquitted) qf the charge, 
(Compare:— I was absolved (^released) from my pro- 
mise.) 
To acquit: — His judges acquitted him of the crime. 
To break: — I can not break myself of the habit 
To clear .•— He cleared himself of guilt 

(Compare : — The passage was cleared from obstructions.) 
To cure : — To cure a man of a disease. He was cured 

of the habit of lying. 
To deliver ;— She was delivered of a boy. 

(Compare :— She was delivered from a danger.) 
To ease: — The operation, painful as it was, soon eased 

me of the pain. 
To heal:— I was soon heeded of ray wound. 
Te lighten : — The ship was lightened of her load. 
To purge :— He was purged of guilt 
To relieve:—! should be thaukful to be relieved of 

(from) this trouble. 
To rid;— What is the best way of ridding a house of 
vermin ? Is it to impossible to get rid of them ? 
We are at last rid of (= treed from) the 
nuisance. 

Adjectives. 

JPree: — You will be admitted free of charge. The 
article will be delivered fret of carriage ^car- 
riage free). I shall forward it free of expense. 
I have been made free of the house. 
(Compare i—Frce from care, blame, guilt, stain, ble- 
mish, impurities, etc.) 
Clear : — We must get (keep) clear of bad companions. 
ltutependent: — He is now independent of his father. 
(Compare: — He was dependent on his 
father.) The flying squadron actei 
independently of the main squadron. 
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(56) « Of" after Verbs of Deprivation ;— 

To bereave:— He was bereft of Ins child. 

To cheat : — He cheated the men of their pay. 

To defrutid : — A swindler defrauds people of their pro- 
perty. 

To deprive:— Astonishment deprived me of my power 
of utterance. 

To despoil :— The bag was despoiled of its contents. 

To disappoint :— He was disappointed of his expecta- 
tions. (One is disappointed in a thing 
obtained, if it falls short of his ex- 
pectation.) 

To disarm: — Religion disarms death of its terrors. 

To dispossess :— To dispossess a king of his crown. 

To divest: — I divtskd myself of my clothes. He was 
divested of his rights. 

To empty: — I emptied the bag of its contents. 

To gull : — The countryman was gulled of his money. 

To spoil: — To spoil a man of his goods. 

To rob: — I was robbed of my money. 

To strip : — I was stripped of my clothing. 

(5c) "Of" is used to denote Distance, aftor the 
^adjectives il wide " and " short ; " also after the preposition 
-" within" 

Wide of: — The shot went wide of the mark. 
Short of: — The shot fell short of the mark. He has 
fallen s/iort of my expectation. Nothing 
i short of payment in full will satisfy him. 

WWiin of: — I stood within ten paces of the door. 

(I was not ten paces from the door.) 
He was wUJdn an hour of death. 
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(5d) "Of" is used to denote Position, after 
"north," "south," " east," "ivest," "right," "left," 
" back." 

The castle stands west of the town. 

Left of the road there stands a fine brick house. 

(6) Source or Origin. — " Of" is used instead of 
"from" to denote race, family, or pareivtage : — 

To be o/;— He is of noble blood— of a race of warrors 
To come of : — He comes of an ancient family. (Com- 
pare: — He comes from Sendai.) 
To be born of: — He was born of wealthy parents. That 
noble thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the son of God. 
(Compare: — He is sprung, descended from noble an- 
cestors.) 

" Of' 9 is used after Verbs of Inquiring and Requiring. 

To €wfe;— May I ask a favour of you? This was asked 

of me. (He asked me for some money.) 
To beg: — I begged a favour of me. I begged (of) him 

to allow me to stay. 
To inquire: — He inquired of him concerning his 

brother's conduct. 
To require: — So much was required of him. 
To demand: — The soldiers likewise demanded of him, 
saying, What shall we do? 

The following verbs may be followed either by "of" 
or "from" the latter being more frequently used in or- 
dinary English: — 

To borrow of or from: — Of (from) whom did you 

borrow it? 
To buy of or from :—0f (from) whom did you buy it? 
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To expect of or from :— We must not expect too much 

of (from) him. 
To have of or from : — He lived on an estate which 

he had of his mother. 
To hold of: — To hold an estate of the owner. 
To learn of or from : — I learned it of {from) his own 

brother. 
To receive of or from ;— Keceived of A. B. Esq. the 

sura of fifty yen, etc. 
To want of or from /—I want nothing of (fro,n) you. 

(6a) Motive: — "Of" denotes motive or spontaneity 
in the following expressions': — 

He did it of 7iis own accord. 

I did not force him to go ; he went of his own free 

wUl. 
Xo body can move of itself. 
I did not wake him; he awoke of himself 
I didn't put out the light ; it went out of itself. 

(66) Cause:— "Of" denotes Cause after the follow- 
ing words : — 

To come:— This comes of neglecting the advice of 

your seniors. 
To die: — He died of consumption— of hunger (—from 

some unknown cause — by violence — by the 

sword). 
To be 7,illed: — He was all but killed of a wound in 

the left side. 
Dead :— He is dead of a fever. 
Ill: — I was ill of a fever (suffering from a fever). 
Sick: — Simon's wife's mother lay sick of a fever. 

(6c) Material.— u Of" denotes the Material or Con- 
etitlient PaitB after the verbs— )iuil:c, } consist j compose, 
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form, etc. " Made of* 7 is used ^hen the material retains 
its original form ; otherwise " made from " is used. 

To make:— Pens are made of steel. (Wine is made 
from grapes.) 

To build: — Ships are now built of steel. 

To form ;— God formed man of the dust of the ground. 

To weave: — The cloth is woven of silk and gold. 

To make up: — A sentence is made up of words. Our 
party was made up of students fresh 
from the country. 

To compose: — The jury is composed of twelve men. 

To consist /—After "consist" either "of" or "in" may 
be used. "Of" indicates the parts which 
compose a thing. "In" indicates the sub- 
stance or true nature of the thing denoted 
by the subject. (" In " of Identity.) 

To consist of (=to be composed of) : — The council 
consists of the president and six mem- 
bers. A sentence consists of two parts, 
the subject and the predicate. 

To consist in (=to lie in, to be comprised in): — In 
her consists my happiness. Morality, 
according to some people, consists in a 
strict adherence to certain rules ; of con- 
duct. The most common way or hunt- 
ing the buffalo is called "runuiug," 
which consists in overtaking the animal 
on horseback, and shooting it with a 
gun or arrow while it runs. 

To this use of " Of" is allied its use io the following 
idiomatic expressions with "muke" and "become": — 

What has become of him ? What is to become of us ? 
He says he will male a man of me. * 
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He makes a point of calling on me whenever he comdi 

to town. I make a custom of doing so. 
I can make nothing of it. I do not know what to make 
K of him. 

They made much of him when he was home for the 

holiday?. She made nothing of boxing his ears. He 

made Uglti of the matter. 
He made no secret of the matter. 
" To make a virtue of necessity " is to do willingly what 

can not be avoided. 

(6d) Agency. — In older English, "Of" was used after 
Passive Verbs to indicate the Agent, instead of " by" 

He was beloved of all. He was seen of all the apostles — 
mocked of the wise men. Ye shall be hated of all 
men. The gracious Duncan was pitied of Macbeth. 
The powers that be are ordained of God. 

In modern English, " Of" is used to indicate the Agent 
after the adjectives— kind, unkind, wise, foolish, etc. — 
when these words are used in reference to particular acts. 
Compare : — 

( You are very kind. 

( It is very kind of you to do that. 
Did she say so? That was unkind of her. It is ill - 
n&tured of her to say such things of me. How foolish 
of him to waste his time and money I How stupid of 
you not to notice such an obvious mistake ! 

(la) Reference (of— about, concerning)^*- 

The theory of light; the Br ok of Proverbs; a handbook 
of botany; a story of the sea, etc. (Compare: — A 
treatise on algebra ; an essay on crititism ; a discourse 
on music ; a speech on education, etc.) 
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"Of* 9 of Eeference is used after Verbs of Thinking, 
Speaking, Hearing, etc., interchangeably with " about" 
though not always with the same meaning. (See "About.") 

To know ;— Do you know of any such person ? 
To hear ;— If I hear of one, Fll let you know. 
To speak :— Do not speak ill of others. 
To talk : — He talks of quitting business. 
To boast:— He boasts of his skill. 
To brag ;— The soldier bragged of his feats'. 
To complain:—! complained to him of his son's mis- 
conduct. 
To treat:— The book does not treat of the subject. 

(Compare :— The book does not treat the 
subject fully.) 
To think: — What do you think of my new house? 
To bethink oneself:—! bethought myself of a similar 

occurrence. 
To dream :~ Japan dreams of playing the same part 

in the East as England has done in 

Europe. 
To judge : — Do not judge of things by their appearance. ! 
To despair: — I begin to despair of success. (I hoped 

for good success.) 

Some of these verbs may be used transitively without 
"o/." Compare: — 



Transitive, without "Of.* 9 

I know him (personally). 
Have you heard the news? 

Your brother has told me the news. 

Do you speak English? 



Intransitive, with "Of" 

I know of him (by report). i , 

Have you heard of the occur- 
rence ? 

Your brother has told me of the 
matter. 

Of whom do you speak f 
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He likes to talk nonsense. 

I dreamed a strange dream. 
He boasts no great coat. 
God shall judge the righteous 
and the wicked. 



He likes to talk of the good old 

times. 
I dreamed of home. 
He boa%t% of his deeds. 
We mu3t riot judge rf a man by 

his looks. 



The following Transitives are followed by " Of" after 
the Personal Object:— 

To tell : — Have you told him of my arrival ?' 
To inform:— I have informed him of it by letter. 
To apprise: — He came to apprise me of my good 
luck. (He acquainted me with my good 
luck.) 
To advise: — A telegram advised us of a fall in the 
price of rice. The merchant was advised 
of the risk he was running. 
To warn : — I shouted to warn him of his danger. 
To remind :— I must remind you of your promise. This 

reminds me of days gone by. 
To assure:— He assured me of his regret at his inability 
to comply with my request. I am well 
assured of his honesty. 
To convince ;— His words convinced me of his in- 
nocence. I am convinced of the truth 
of the statement. 
To persuade : — I can not persuade myself of his in- 
nocence. 
To satisfy:— I satisfied myself^ its truth by inquiry. 

(I am satisfied with your explanation.) 
To wish one joy:— -I wish you joy of your success. (I 
congratulate you on your success.) 

« Of" of Keference is also used after Verbs of Ac z 
owing. 
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lb accuse: — They accused her of being in league with 
the robbers. She was accused of complicity 
in the crime. (She was charged with com- 
plicity in the crime.) 
To suspect: — I suspected him of dishonesty in his 1 

dealings with me. 
To convict:— The evidence is not sufficient to convict 
him of the crime. Convicted of robbery. 

" Hear" " tell" " inform" etc., are not followed by 
"Of" when a Clause follows. (See the Conjunction 
"That?) Compare:— 

f I have heard of his death. 

( I have heard that he is dead. 

( His brother told me of his arrival. 

( His brother told vie that he had arrived. 

" Of" of Reference is used after the following Adjec- 
tives : — 

(a) Adjectives denoting Knoioledge and Ignorance : — 

Aware : — I was not aware of the circumstance. 
Conscious: — I am fully conscious of my faults. 
Unconscious ;— She is unconscious of her own beauty. 
Cognizant :— I was not cognizant of the fact. 
Ignorant ;— They are ignorant of the very rudiments 

of the language. 
Sensible:—! am deeply sensible of his favours. (I am 
not insensible to kindness.) 

(6) Adjectives denoting Certainty and Doubt: — 

Certain :—Of this I am not certain. 
Sure: — We were sure of victory before we fought 
Doubtfid :—I am doubtful of the propriety of the measure. 
Dubious of victory. I Distrustful of his motive. 

Mistrustful of a person. J Suspicious of his intentions. 
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(c) Adjectives denoting Hope and Fear; — 

Hopeful: — We were hopeful of success. 
Fearful : — He appears fearful of giving offence. 
Sanguine:— Do, not be too sanguine of success. 
Confident :■— They were confident of an easy victory. 
Diffident :— -He is diffident of his own ability. 
Apprehensive : — We were apprehensive of serious con 
sequences. 

(d) Adjectives denoting certain Personal Affections; — 

Fond: — She is fond of praise. 

Glad: — Everybody is glad of the war being over. 

JProud: — He is proud of his wealth. 

Vain : — He is vain of his personal appearance. 

Ashamed: — One ought not to be ashamed of poverty. 

Afraid : — The boys are afraid of him. 

(Compare :— Sorry for, pleased with, delighted at or with, charmed 
with, angry at or with, surprised at) 

(e) Adjective denoting Patience and Impatience; — 



Patient of suffering. 
Impatient of control. 
&ick of Hie. 



Tired of waiting. 

(Tired with walking.) 
Weary of study. 



(J ) Adjectives denoting Desire, Envy, etc. ; — 



Desirous of doing some- 
thing. 

Covetous of other men's 
goods. 

Greedy of (after) riches. 

Avaricious of gain. 



Ambitions of excellence. 
Insatiable of glory. 
Envious of another's success. 
Jealous of another's reputation. 
Emulous of fame. 
(Eager for distinction.) 
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(g) Adjectives denoting Care, Neglect, Forgetfulness, 
etc. ; — 

Careful :— Be careful of your bealtb. 

Careless :— He is careless of his personal appearance. 

Heedful:— He is heedful of my words. 

Heedless:— He attempts everything heedless of the consequences. 

Mindful: — He is ever mindful of his duty. 

JFbrgetful : — He was, at the same time, not forgetful of his 

duty. 
Regardless: — He tended the sick regardless of his own safety. 



Reckless of expenditure. 
Negligent of one's duty. 
Neglectfid of one's interests. 



Wary of telling secrets. 
Cautious of giving offence. 
Observant of facts. 



(h) Adjectives denoting Guilt, Innocence, Worth, etc.:— 

Guilty of murder. Worttiy of imitation. 

Guiltless of blood. Unwortliy of confidence. 

Innocent of the ciime. Deserving of praise. 

" Of" is sometimes omitted after "worthy* 

The Maltese had taken up arms against their rapaciout 
invaders with a spirit and unanimity worthy the highess 
praise. 

(i) Adjectives of Participial Meaning : — 

A word expressive of contempt ( =expressing contempt). 

Arts productive of wealth (=producing wealth). 

A fact illustrative of the doctrine (illustrating the doctrine). 



Commemorative of a victory. 
Conclusive of a fact. 
Decisive of a nation's fate. 
Descriptive of the time. 
Destructive of life. 
Distinctive of sex. 
Exclusive of expenses. 
Inclusive of carriage. 



Indicative of liberty. 
Irrespective of the conseq uen ces. 
Retentive of facts and figures. 
Subversive of discipline. 
Capable of doing somethiug. 
Prophetic of great deeds. 
Mepentant of his sin. 
Significant of his thoughts. 
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Adjectives governing "Of" of Reference are not fol- 
lowed by " Of" when a clause follows. (See the Conjunc- 
tion " 2Aa*.") 

J I was not aware of his arrival. 

( I was not aware that he had arrived. 

( Everybody was glad of the war being over. 

( Everybody wa9 glad that, the war was over. 

( I was sure of success. 

\ I was sure that I should succeed. 

(7b) Reference.— "Of" =in respect of, as re- 
gards, after the following Adjectives: — (Compare "In" 
15.) 

Blind: — He was blind of one eye. 
Lame:— The horse was lame of one leg. 
Slow:— He is slow of hearing. Letters were slow of 
travelling in those days. Slow of comprehension. 
Quick: — He is quick of apprehension. 
Easy:— The place was easy of access. Our passions are 

not easy of control. 
Difficult :— The road was difficult of passage for the guns. 
False t — He was false of heart and infirm of purpose. 



Tenacious of memory. 
Dull of understanding. 



Bloody of hand. 
Stvift of foot. 



(8) Miscellaneous Verbs governing "Of": — 

To accept:— l beg you will accept (of) a trifling present 
To admit:— The evidence admits of no doubt (=can 
not be doubted). The passage does not 
admit of such an interpretation. 

Compare:— He admitted the fact (^received it as 
true). This ticket will admit you into 
the house. 
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To allow (=admit) :— His conduct allows of no excuse 
(=can not be excused). The reply 
allows of no delay. 
To approve ( =to be pleased with) :— My father approves 

of the plan. 
To disapprove (=to censure) :— I disapprove (of) his 

conduct altogether. 
To avail oneself :—\ avail myself of this opportunity to 

thank you for 

To beivare (used only in the Infinitive and Impera- 
tive) : — Beware of pickpockets. We must 
beware of this habit. 
To dispose: — Every man is free to dispose of (=do with) 
his possessions as he likes. 
I must dispose of (=get rid of) my time. 
I have disposed of ( =*»old) my library. 
Compare: — He disposed (=» arranged) his ships in line 
ahead. The temperament of some people 
disposes (= inclines) them to studious habits. 

To fail ( =to be wanting) -.—The attempt failed of success. 

(Compare :— We failed in the attempt) 

To possess : — He possessed himself of the estate. 
He is possessed of great wealth. 

(Compare :— He possesses great wealth.) 

(9) Idioms with "Of":— 

(a) " Of" in Adverbial Phrases of Time :— 

Of a Sunday, of an evening 9 etc. (« frequently 
on Sundays, etc.):— Of an evening I often sat on 
the verandah reading. 
Of late (—lately):— I have not seen him of late. 
Of old (=in olden times): — A castle stood here of 

old. 
Of yore (= a long time ago):— But Satan now is 

wiser than of yore* 
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„ (*) « Of" = over. 

To have (get) Vie start of any one=*tc begin 

before him ; to gain some advantage over him. 
To have the advantage of a person (=to know 

him without being known) :— Sir, you have the 

advantage of me. 

(c) Miscellaneous Phrases:— 

Of course » as a matter of course. 
Of necessity = needs, by necessary consequences. 
Of a truth =in truth, i Of a surety** surely. 
Of a sudden = suddenly. | Of all tiling &= above all. 
To be of opinion :-rI have always been of opinion 

that 

To be of age (to have attained majority) :-— His son 

is not yet of age. 

To come of age ( = to attain majority):— I shall 

keep my coming of age at home. 

Upwards of (=over, more than):— For upwards of 

ten years. 

(d) " Of" with Adjectives qualifying "what":— 

I fail to perceive what there is of true in tho 
statement. 

(10) Omission of "Of":— 

On this side [of] the grave. On board [of] a ship. 
[Of] what size do you want it ? 
He is [of] the same age as mysel£ 



« Out of.' 



u Out of" is a compound preposition, opposed to " in," 
" into/' or " within" and is sometimes used instead of " of" 
or "from." 
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(1) Position (opposed to "In" or "Within"):-* 

A fish can not live out of the water. 
Get out of the way. (Do not stand in the way.) 
Stay out of doors. (Keep within doors.) 
Out-of-door sports. (In-door amusements.) 

(2) Motion (opposed to "Into"): — 

She came out of her room with red eyes. j 

He rushed out of the house into the street . ' 

He drew his purse out of his pocket 

" Out of" is not properly used to indicate the point of exit. 
Compare:— 

I was going out of the, house, room, etc. 

I was going out at (not— of) the door, gate, etc. 

Figurative : — 

To go out of use. (To come into use.) 

To go otU of fashion. (To come into fashion.) 

(3) Source or Origin (out of=from): — (See Pre 
positions of Source.) 

Plants grow out of the earth. 
He paid me out of his own funds. 
Out of the same mouth proceed blessing and curse. 
It is sometimes more difficult to translate than to write 
out of one's own head. 

(4) Motive (out of=from):—(See Prepositions of 
Motive.) 

He did it out of spite out of envy. 

Out of mischief, James's father took the boy's part. 
I spared him out of pity for his children. 
What they do not grant out of the generosity of their 
nature, they may grant out of mere impatience. 
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(5) Material (out of=of) :—« Out of" thus used is 
more emphatic than "of? and is usually separated 
from the verb which governs it. 

And out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast 
of the field, and every bird of the air. 
Compare : — 

Many useful things are made of its bone. 

Out of its bone, they make many useful things. 

(6)' Partitive Meaning (out qf=of):—« Out of* 
is used instead of " of" between two numerals ; also 
after verbs denoting selection. 

Nine readers out of ten. 

In ninety-nine cases out of & hundred. 

He chose three strongest-looking men out of the number. 

(7) Deprivation (out of=of): — 

I have been cheated (out) of my money. 

(8) Deliverance (out of=from): — 

We are at last delivered out of (=from) our troubles. 

(9) Figurative Uses : — " Out of" is used after the 
verbs — talk, reason, frighten, laugh, etc. — in the 
sense of losing, forgetting, neglecting, etc. 
(Compare "Mo" 2,e.) 

He was frightened out of his wits. (He was frightened 

into fits,) 
I tried to reason her out of her fears. (I tried to reason 

her into compliance.) 
He would not be flattered or frightened outofhiB duty. 
They attempted to laugh men out of virtue. 
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1 Out of" forms many Adjective Phrases, denoting— ] 
(a) Loss or Absence: — j 

I am out of patience («have lost my patience) with him. 
The book is out of print (The printed copies are not to 

be had.) 
*ie gets out of temper (doses his temper) at trifles. 
He was both out of pocket and out of spirits by thai 

catastrophe. 
Out of sight, out of mind. 



Out of breath= breathless. 
Out of one's mind= insane. 
Out of ones t0tf«=beside oneself. 
Out of cash= having no cash. 
Out of work= having no work. 
Out of favour— not in favour. 
Out of use = not in use. 



Out of fashion— not in fashion. 
Out of sorts = unwell, or in bad 

humour. 
Out of spirits =not in good spirits. 
Out of humour— in bad humour. 
Out of repair ^not in repairs. 



(b) Irregularity, Extravagance, Deviation 
from what is Regular, Common, or 
Proper : — 

The seed was sown out of season (=not in the proper 
; season). He is witty out of season* 
A brief history of the. language may not be out of place 

(=» unsuitable) here. 
These ships are a trifle out of date (^old-fashioned). 
A war with three powers at the same time was out of 
■ £the question (= unworthy of discussion, impracticable). 



Qui of order— \n disorder. 
Out of tune= discordant. 
Out of the, «xiy=remote; 
guaint. 



odd, 



Out of the common (run) = un- 
common. 
Out of aU proporH*n=exceaaive\y. 
Out of att rufe«against all rule* 
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(e) "Beyond" (opposed to "In" or " Within"):— 

They were astonished out of measure (beyond measure). 
The estate has been in the possession of the family time 

out of mind (=from time immemorial). 
Out of hearing —not within hearing. 
Out of reach—beyond reach. 

Idiom: — Out of hand—2X once, immediately. 
He fell down and died out of hand. 

(10) Adverbial Uses: — The adverbial form of "out 
yf" is "out" as the adverbial form of "into" is "in" 

Let him out (out of the house). 
Let him in (into the house). 

« Out " is used adverbially with a variety of meanings : — 

I called yesterday, but he was out (=not in, not at home). 
The secret is out (—has come out, is disclosed). The murder 

is out. 
The light is out I did not put out the light. It went out oi 

itself. 
The blossoms are out (=have opened). 
The stars are out (—have come out). 
The wine is out (=all gone). 
You are out (^mistaken, in error; you have not guessed 

right). 
He was out at elbow (= shabbily dressed). 
Adjective Use:— The way out. 

In combination with certain verbs, " Out " signifies— 

(a) Freedom : — 

To speak out = to speak clearly or boldly. 
To laugh out=*to laugh without restraint 
To shine out=to shine clearly or vividly. 
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(b) Completeness : — 

Hear me out (=till the end). I slept out the whole 

morning. We sat out the play. The castle field out 

for a month. We were all tired out. My shoes are 

worn out. 

Out and out (= thoroughly) :— He is the ablest man in 

the school, out and out 
Idioms : — 

To fall out (=to quarrel) :-— He fell out with his brother. 

To give out (=«to announce what is not true): — He 

gave out that he was (= passed himself off 

for) a nobleman. 

To turn out (=*to be found):— The beggar turned out 

a thief. 
To make out (=to find with difficulty):— I can not 
make out the meaning of the passage. 

(c) "Out" when prefixed to verbs, generally signifies 
JExeess : — 

The boy has outgrown his clothes. The sun outshines the 
moon and the stars. He outlived his health and hap- 
piness. The ship outsailed her consort The country- 
man outwitted the sharper. The enemy outnumbered us. 
Your zeal outruns my wishes. He outdid himself, 

To out-Herod Herod=to surpass in violence. 



« Off." 

'Off" is a differentiated form of "o/," but is nearer 

'from " in meaning. It signifies Separation or Eemoval, 

and 
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{a) Sometimes interchangeable with " From" : — 

The village is two miles off the town. 

The house is situated a little way off the road. 

My hat was blown off my head. 

The sponges are torn off the rocks with long spears. To 

tear a leaf off a book. 
Their coats were taken from off (= off from) their backs. 

.(b) Sometimes not interchangeable with " From" : — 

The ship was wrecked off (=at a distance to seaward 
from) the coast of Kishu. Our ship lay off Shimono- 
seki. The battle was fought off the mouth of the 
Yalu. 

The house is in an alley off (= leading from) Honchd. 

Idiomatic Phrase: — Off-hand = without preparation. 

He speaks fluently off-hand. {Compare:— 1 * Out of hand" 

—at once). 
An off-hand manner = a free, unceremonious manner. 

<(c) Sometimes opposed to u On " : — 

Her eyes are never off her child. 

That care is off my mind. 

I was never off my legs (constantly on my legs) the 

whole day. 
He was never taken of his guard (always on his guard). 
He \b off duty (not on duty) to-day. 

Adverbial Use*: — 

(a) Distant, away.— He stood afar off. The house is a 

mile off— a long way off. 

(b) Separation (with verbs of motion) :—Run off, fly off, 

go off, take off, pull off, tear off, shake off, beat off an 
enemy, cut off the head, etc. 
"Off" and "Aivay»:—"Off" signifies separation; "away" 
signifies distance. 
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Compare :— 

{He ran off at my sight. 
The boy ran away from school. 
{The gun went off. 
The man went away without taking leave of us. 
j He stood afar off (did, not approach us). 
( The ship was far away (in the distance). 

(c) Broken off ;— The match is off for the present. The- 

bargain is off. 

(d) Opposed to " on" ;— To turn off the gas. (To turn on 

the gas.) 
To take off one's hat. (To put on 
one's hat.) 
Idiomatic Phrases: — 

To be off ( =to leave) :— I am off to the country to-morrow. 
To look off =to look away from the object. 

^l.=to fare in the event, as — To come off a 

loser, come off victorious, etc. 
2.= to take place, as— The proposed battle 
never came off* 
^l.=to be discharged, as— The gun would not 
gooff. 
2;= to take place, as —The dinner went off 
very well. 
c l.=to alight, as— We got off at the next 
To get off J station. 

(.2.= to escape, as— I got off without a hurt 
r l.=to set out. 

12.— to place against as an equivalent, as— To- 
To set off< set off one man's services against another's. 
[3.=to show to advantage by contrast, as — 
Black teU off * white complexion. 
To show off=*to show to the best advantage. 
To dine off:— They dine off plate. We dined off a leg of 
mutton. 



To come off < 



To go off 
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To stand off /—The sbip stood off (-to seaward). 

r l.=»To postpone:— He put off his departure 

from day to day. 
2. =To turn aside :-— He put off his creditors 
with excuses. 

To leave off (=to 6top) :— It is time to leave off work. 
To break off (=to put an end to) :— The negotiation has 

been broken off. 
To sleep off fatigue =» to get rid of fatigue by sleep. 
Off and on (=now left off, now resumed; irregularly): — 
He has been studying English off and on 
these five years. 
Well off, ill off, badly off =in good or bad circumstances. 



" On," " Upon. 



" On " and " Upon " are perfectly synonymous, and 
are generally interchangeable, except where usage requires 



" upon" 



(1) Contact with a Surface:— We live on the surface of 

the earth. 

(a) Contiguity: — Manchuria borders on Siberia. 

(b) Close Proximity : — The fleet is on the Corean coast. 

(c) Relative Position: — Manchuria is bounded on the 

north by Siberia. 

(<fy Immediate Sequence: — On leaving school, lie engaged 
in business. 

(e) Cause or Occasion: — I employed him on the re- 
commendation of his former 
master. 
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(2) Support:— A> roof is supported on poets. 

(a) Dependence /—The whole city depends on the river 

for its supply of water. 

(b) Means of Subsistence : — They can subsist on scanty 

food. 
* (c) Basis or Foundation : — The story is founded on fact. 

(d) Reason or Ground: — I differ from him on these 

grounds. 

(e) Condition:— I agree on these conditions. 
(/) Pledge:— Upon my word, I do not know. 

(3) Direction towards a Surface:— The sun shines on 

the earth. 

(a) Accumulation .— Loads upon loads of visitors arrived 

in numberless carriages. 

(b) Object of some Beneficial or InjuriousAction .—Fortune 

smiled on our enterprise. 

(c) Object of Attendance .—His duty was to wait upon 

the lady as page. 

(d) Object of Hostility: — The king made war on his 

enemy. 

(e) Object of Vengeance :— He resolved to revenge him- 

self on his enemy. 
(/) Object of Encroachment .-—The day begins to gain 

on the night. 
(g) The Object on which some Power or Influence is exerted : — 

Acids act on metals. 
(Jh) Subject of some Operation or Experiment /—The doctor 
experimented on my poor body with every con- 
ceivable nostrum, 
(t) Musical Instrument. : — To play a tune on the piano. . . 

(4) Time:— I arrived on Sunday last 

(5) Reference :— -He spoke on the subject of the day. 

(6) "Business or Errand z — He comes to town on 

business. 

(7) Actual State or Condition ;— The officer was on duty 
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(1) Contact with a Surface: — 

The book lies on the table. The table stands on the 

floor. 
They dine off plate, and repose on beds of down. 
These oranges are not allowed to ripen on the tree. 
There is a flock of geese on the pond. How beautiful 

is the moonlight on the lake! 
The ludicrous is on the surface. 

" On " indicates not only the upper surface, but also the 
rides and the lower surface. 

Hair grows on the head and the face. The beard grows 
on the chin. The white bear has hairs on the soles 
of his feet, which keep him from slipping on the ice. 
Insects can walk on the ceiling. 

Figurative :— To be impressed on one's memory; to be en- 
graved on one's mind; a stain on one's reputa- 
tion ; a blot on one's name. 

(la) " On " is therefore used in the sense of Con- 
tiguity— 

(a) Before the nouns — -point, brink, verge,frontier, etc. 

The fort was on the point of being taken, when rein- 
forcements arrived. 

Some people give no heed to warnings till they find 
themselves on the brink of ruin. 

He was constantly living on the verge of insanity. 

The regiment was on the frontier of China, 

(b) After the following words: — 

To border : — Manchuria borders upon Siberia. 
To verge .•— His zeal verges upon fanaticism. 
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To look, face :— The window looks on the street (but 

— into the garden.) 
Nigh:— It is nigh upon twelve. 
dose: — He is close upon fourteen years of age* 

(16) " On " does not denote actual contact, but Close 
Proximity, when used before the words — coast, river, etc. 

London is on the Thames. 

The island is on the coast of Rikuzen. 

(lc) From the notion of contiguity comes the use of 
" On " to denote Relative Position, with the following 
words : — 

Side:— On this side the grave; on the other side 01 the 

river; on every side. 
Might, Left: — As you leave the town, there stretches 

on the left a large plain. 
North, South, East, West .'—Manchuria is bounded 

on the north by Siberia. 
(Compare : — lb the north 
—Direction.) 
Hand:— On the one hand; on the other hand. 
Part: — Endeavours shall not be wanting on our part. 
(For our part = as for us.) 

(Id) From the notion of contiguity also comes that ot 
Immediate Sequence (on = immediately after). 

On arriving at N (=when I arrived at N), I repaired at 
once to my friend Mr. S's. 

The freight is payable on delivery. 

On the ratification of the treaty, the army was with- 
drawn. 

On my father's death, I went to live with my uncle. 

Pestilence followed on the heels of famine. 
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On this (hereupon) we separated. (Compare :—At this 
=seeing or hearing this; with thw^aajing this.) 

I heard behind me something like a person breathing ; 
on which (whereupon) I turned about, and saw a man 
standing over me. 

Consequent on:— This evil is consequent on the separa- 
tion of the classes. 

(le) " On " is used to denote Cause or Occasion 

(^consequent on, in consequence of, because of) before 
the words — advice, recommendation, suggestion, etc. (Com- 
fare " At," Id.) 

On my doctor's advice, I started on a travel for the 
benefit of my health. On the suggestion of one of the 
members, the following alteration was made in tho 
regulations. 

(2) Support or Dependence: — 

A table stands on its legs. The hat hangs on a peg. 

He leaned on me for support. 

To walk on all fours; to go on foot; to fall on one's 
face ; to lie on one's back. 

I wear a hat on my head, shoes on my feet, a coat on 
my back, spectacles on my nose, a seal on my watch- 
chain, etc. 

(2a) Hence " On " is used, iu a figurative sense, to 
denote Dependence or Reliance, after the following 
verbs and their derivatives: — * 

To depend ;— That depends on circumstances. The settlers 
depend on the monthly steamer for their supply of 
provisions. Dependence on the Creator. He does not 
like to be dependent on his old father. (Compare: — 
Independent of*) 
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To rely: — Rely upon me. You can rely upon his word. 
I consented in reliance on his promise that his part 
should be fulfilled. (Compare :-— I trusted to his honesty.) 
To count:— The governor could not count on (= con- 
fidently expect) the people to back him. 
To reckon:— "We must not reckon too much on their 

help, lest we should be disappointed. 
To calculate: — I think I am justified in calculating on 

success. 
To build:— To build upon a foolish woman's promise. 
To stand: — We should stand on our moral and intel- 
lectual excellence. 
To turn ."—The conditions of peace turn upon the events 

of war. 
To hinge:— The whole dispute hinges on the meaning 
of this single word. All the other questions 
hinge on this. 
To repose: — We can not say that we have found 
philosophy before we can repose upon the 
quiet faith of it, as a child on the bosom 
of its mother. 
On the strength of (=in reliance upon the value of) : — 
I made the application on the 
strength of his promise. 

(2b) " On " indicates the Means of Subsistence 

after the following verbs: — 

To subsist :— The monks subsisted on the charity of the 
people. 

To live:— The peasants live on barley mixed with a 
small quantity of rice.* He lives in comfort 
on a salary of fifty yen. 

To dine :— We dined on vegetables fresh from the garden. 

To feed /—The silk-worms feed (intr.) on the leaves of 
the mulberry -tree. (They feed (tr.) the silk- 
worms with mulberry-leaves.) 
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To fatten :— The swine were fattened on acorns. 

To thrive:— They thrive on vegetable diet. 

To feast :— The robbers feasted their eyes on the heaps 
of plundered gold. 

To prey: — Care preys on the mind. 

To satisfy one's appetite:— We satisfied our appetite 

on some berries that we 
found by the roadside. 

(2c) " On " is used after the following verbs and their 
derivatives, to indicate the Basis or Foundation oa 
which something rests: — 

To be founded :— The novel is founded on fact. 
To rest: — The principles on which the practice rests. 
To act: — I acted upon my own judgement 
To improve /—They have improved on the usual method* 
This letter is a great improvement on your last* 
To raise: — He tried to raise money on his estate. 
To advance:— He wanted to have some money advanced 

on his salary. 
To stake: — He staked his reputation on the result. 

"On" (= according to) is therefore used before the 
following words: — 

Plan: — The school is conducted on that plan. 
Scale:— In America everything is on a large scale. 
JtiUe:— We generally act upon this rule. 
Principle: — Warfare was conducted on peculiar principles- 

in Italy. 
System:— He does everything on system. 

(2d) "On" is used to denote Reason or Ground? 

with the words "account" and "ground" 

I am obliged to differ from you on these grounds. I 

was grieved on her account. You must not do it on 

any account. He is disqualified on account of his age* 

Compare: — On this account— For this reason— From this 

cause. 
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Sometimes with the words li advice/ 9 " suggestion/ 9 eta 
(" On"=in consequence of.) 

On his advice, I gave up the idea of engaging in the 

business. 
On my suggestion, the matter was dropped. I engaged 

the man on his recommendation. 

(2e) This use of " On " is extended to denote Con- 
dition : — 

I'll agree on that condition. I agreed on condition that 
he should bear part of the expense. He was engaged 
on these terms. He told me on * promise of secrecy. 
Admission is to be had on special invitation of a 
member of the club. 

(2/) " On " is used to indicate a Pledge, before the 
words " honour," " word/ 9 etc. 

He promised on the word of a gentleman never to divulge 

the secret. 
He protested upon his honour that he knew nothing of 

the matter. 

(3) Direction towards a Surface or a Wide 
Expanse : — 

Bain falls on the earth. The ball hit him on the head. 

He threw his cap on the ground. A bee alighted on 

the flower. 
Is there a house with an outlook on the sea? My room 

looks out on the street The door opens on the street. 

The mansion faces on the river. 
He forced me into the room, and shut the door upon me. 

I pushed him out, and shut the gate upon his face. 
The gun bears on the mark. 
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Figurative :— 

I lighted upon him in one of my rambles about the 

town. 
The truth dawned on me. The truth broke on his dull 

understanding. 
The blame is on me. Your blood shall be on your own 

head. 
A duty devolves on a person. It is imperative (incumbent) 

on us to do it. 
To trample on justice; to reflect credit on a person; to- 

reflect (=cast reproach) on a person's character; to 

cast a stain or slur on a person's name. 

(3a) Hence " On " denotes Accumulation when the 
same noun is repeated. 

We incurred loss on loss. 

Precept upon precept ; line upon line ; here a little, and 
there a little. 

(36) Used after the following verbs, " On v indicates 
the object towards which the action is directed, but it 
difler3 from " at " in implying the additional notion of 
JReneflcial or Injurious Influence. Compare: — 

{When we look at a thing, we simply direct our sight 
to it. 
We look upon (=regard) a thing with favour or. 
disfavour. 
{She smiled at him (with pity or contempt). 
She smiled on him (with favour or tenderness), 
f He gazed at her (with eagerness). 
( He gazed on her (with admiration). 

To look:— They look on him as a scholar. 
To gaze:— The lover of nature gazes with delight on the 
beauties of the landscape. 
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To smile: — Fortune smiled on our enterprise. 
To frown /—Fair science frowned not on his humble birth. 
To stare ;— He stared on (at) those around with a vacant look. 
To glare:— He glared on (at) his foe. 

Hence " On " is used with the following words : — 

To bestow, confer :—I am thankful for the favours bestowed 

on me. To confer a rank or title on a person. 
To spend, waste, lose :— He spends all his money on books. 

I won't waste words on such a fool. Kindness was never 

lost upon him. 
To inflict:— To inflict a punishment on a criminal. 
To force, urge: — The fact was forced upon my notice. He 

urged on me the necessity of a reconciliation. 
To enjoin, inculcate: — A parent enjoins on a child the 

duty of obedience. The Saviour inculcates on his followers 

the forgiveness of injuries. 
To fawn :— A flatterer fawns on the great 
To dote:— She dotes on her children. 
To impose, practise /—They impose upon the public. It 

is an imposition on the public. He practised upon my 

simplicity. 
Pity, Compassion, Mercy, Shame, etc.:— They took pity 

on my solitary condition. Lord have mercy on me, a 

miserable sinner ! The blame is on us. Shame on us I 

Fie upon you! 

(3c) "On," used after the following verbs and their 
derivatives, indicates the Object of Attendance or 
Waiting : — 

To attend:— The king had nobody to attend on him. The 

lady was in attendance on the princess. 
To wait:— -The landlady herself wailed upon us. I shall do 
myself the honour to wait on you for your answer. 
(We wait for an answer.) 
To call: — Have you called on your new employer? (I have 
called at his house.) 
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(3d) " On " after the following words denote Direction* 
with the additional notion of Hostility : — 

To march, advance, move: — He was marching upon the 

city when he heard of its fall. The . insurgents moved 

(advanced) on the capital. 
To fall, spring, set:— I saw the wounded animal springing 

upon me. They fell upon their enemy with fury. The 

travellers were set upon by footpads. 
To fire : — The ships fired on the town. (Compare :— To fire 

at a person.) 
To pounce:— A hawk pounces upon a chicken. 
War, attack, onslaught, outrage, charge, etc. :— The 

king declared (made, waged) war on his neighbour. The 

insurgents made an attack on the governor's house. The 

attack on the land-forts was not attended with success. 

Onslaught on travellers; outrage on (or against) foreigners ; 

to prove a charge on (or against) a person. 
Severe, hard, etc. :— Do not be too hard upon the poor 

fellow. 

(3e) " On " is also used to indicate Hie Object of 
Vengeance : — 

To avenge ;—He avenged his wrongs on his oppressor. 

To revenge : — He resolved to be revenged (to revenge himself) 

on his enemy. 
To retaliate ;— They retaliated on their enemy by ravaging 
his coasts. 

(3/) " On" after the following verbs, and their deriva- 
tives, indicates the Object of Encroachment : — 

To encroach: — No member must encroach on the duty and 
office of another. An unconstitutional en- 
croachment of military power on the civil 
establishment. 
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To intrench :— In the contest for power, the king was 
charged with intrenching on the rights of the 
nobles, and the nobles were accused of 
intrenching on the prerogatives of the crown. 
Intrenchment upon individual freedom. 

To infringe:— We should be careful not to infringe on the 
rights of others. We should guard against 
any infringement on the rights of others. 

To intrude:— I hope I an not intruding on your time. 

To presume :—I hope I do not presume too much on youi 
kindness by making the request. 

To trespass:—! shall not trespass upon your time and patience 
any longer. 

To gain:— The privateer was fast gaining on the chase. We 
were gaining ground on the enemy. 

To prevail:— I could not prevail on' (=persuade) him to 
take my advice. (Compare :—To prevail over 
or against— to overcome.) 

(3?) "On" is used to indicate the Object on which 
some Tower or Influence is exerted ; — 

To act:— The stomach ads upon food. The action of sunlight 

upon the skin. 
To work:— He lost no occasion to work upon the faith of 

his pupil. 
Effect:— The medicine had no effect on me. 
Influence .-—Have earthquakes any influence upon the weather? 
Influence of weather on the mind. 

(37i) " On," after following verbs and their derivatives, 
indicates the Person or Thing subjected to some 
Experiment or Operation:— 
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To experiment :— Tbe doctors and quack-salvers who were 
constantly in attendance on the child, 
experimented on his poor little body with 
every conceivable nostrum. She had long 
learned the value of her bright eyes, and 
tried experiment in conquetry upon rustics 
and country squires, until she should pre- 
pare to conquer the world and the fashion. 

To operate /—Have you any objection to being operated upont 
To perform an operation on a patient. 

(3i) " On " is used after the following verbs to indicate 
the Musical Instrument: — 

To play:— To play on a flute, a violin, a piano, etc. Does 

she play (on) the koto? 
To perform /—The musician performs well on the organ. 

(4) Time: — "On" denotes the day on which anything 
happens. (See Prepositions of Time.) 

On Sunday; on the First of April, etc., etc. 

" On " is also used to denote some particular night, 
morning, evening, etc. 

On Sunday morning ; on the night of the 15th ; on the 
morrow; on Christmas-eve; on the eve of the batt?3, 
etc., etc 

u On " is used before the word " occasion." 

On that occasion; on the present occasion, etc. 
This room is used only on public occasions. 

(5) Reference : — " On " (= concerning) is used after 
the following words to indicate the subject-matter (See 
Prepositions of Reference) :— 
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To speak:— "He spoke (=made a speech) on the question of 
the day. 
(Compare :— He spoke of the matter —mentioned it) 

To lecture:— The professor lectures on chemistry. 

To dwell, enlarge, expatiate, dilate, descant: — I shall 
not dwell on the subject any longer. To enlarge 
or dilate upon a topic. The subject affords me 
but little matter on which to expatiate. A vir- 
tuous man should be pleased to find people 
descanting on his actions. 

To touch upon a subject =to refer to it briefly. 

To deliberate, debate:— To deliberate on the affairs of the 
state. To debate upon (or about) a question. 
(Compare: — To argue with some one about 
something; to discuss a question.) 

To moralize, comment, animadvwt :— No one likes to 
have people comment on his doings. It is 
not my intention to animadvert on his faults. 
Old men moralize on the decay of the Yamato 
spirit. 

To meditate, reflect, muse, ponder, speculate :— He 
meditated (= reflected) on his past conduct. 
(Compare:— He meditated (= contemplated or 
intended) a revenge.) I was musing on the 
mutability of human affairs. To ponder on a 
matter of importance; to speculate on the issue 
of the war. 

To pride oneself :— He prides himself on {takes pride in) his 
learning. 

To congraturate :— Allow me to congratulate you on your 
success. (I wish you joy of your success.) 

To decide, determine, resolve, agree:— I suddenly deter- 
mined on a different course. We decided on start- 
ing the first fine day. Our course is not yet 
decided on. He was convinced of his error, and 
resolved on amendment. We agreed on the plan 
of operations. 
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41 On " of Keference with Nouns : — 

A lecture on earthquakes. A treatise on algebra. (A text- 
book (/algebra.) Pope's "Essay on Criticism." An article 
or paper on a subject. A work on political economy. 
Comments on a man's doings. Controversy on (or about) 
something. A libel on a person. Burke on "the French 
Revolution." %T 

Compare:— One's remarks on anything— one's opinion about 
anything— one's view of a question. 

In older English, especially in Shakespeare, "on" is 
frequently used instead of "of." 

" Haply I think on thee." " Say what the play treats on." 
" He shall hear on it." "Fond on praise; jealous on one." 

(6) Actual Condition : — " On" from signifying con- 
tact, comes to mean adherence (opposed to" off ") ; hence 
its meaning of Actual Occupation or Condition in the fol- 
lowing phrases : — 

On duty (opposed to "off duly"):— He had killed an officer 

on duty. 
On one 9 s guard (= guarded; opposed to " off one's guard") : — 

He was on his guard. 
On fire (= burning) .—The ship was on fire. They set the 

ship on fire. 
On a journey or tour (=journeying f etc.): — I stopped at 

the village while on a journey to my native place. When 

he left college, he started on a continental tour. 
On one 9 s way, on the way, on the road (= going t proceed' 

ing) : — I called at his house on my way to school. On 

the road, I met an old friend. 
On the flow (= flowing t rising) .-—The tide is on the jlow. 
On the move, on tJie march (^moving, marching) : — Th e 

troops were on the move. 
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On the wing {—flying) /—The birds are on the wing. 

On the watch, on the alert (=>vxxtching) .—The men were 

on the watch all night * 
On a visit {visiting) : — He was staying with us on a visit. 

Ablaze = on blate^ blaring, burning. 
Asleep** on 8kep=* sleeping. 

(7) Business : — " On " denotes business or errand 
when used before the following words: — 

Business: — I came on particular business. I had nothing 
to detain me when I had finished the business I 
went on. 

Affair:— -He called on an affair of some importance. 

Errand: — I sent the boy (The boy went) on an errand. 

Embassy .•- -He was sent on an embassy to the Elector of 
Hanover. 

Purpose ;— I have come all the way on purpose to see (for 
the express purpose of seeing) you. 

Travel, Journey, Tour, Trip, Visit, etc. :— On my 
doctor's advice, I started on a trip. I went on- 
a visit to a Mend in the country. 

" On " is contracted into u a " before a Gerund. 
I went a-flshing, a- hunting y etc 

(8) Miscellaneous Words governing " On " ••— 

To insist:—! insisted on knowing what he had dou^ 
with the money. 

To hit or pitch upon a plan. 

To venture on an undertaking. 

To draw money on a bank. 

To settle a fortune on a daughter. 

To be bent, intent:—! knew that he was bent on mis- 
chief! We were intent upon plea* 
sure. 
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To set one 9 s heart on an object 

To have a claim, on a person (but— to a thing). 

To take upon one ( ^assume, undertake) :— I took upon 

me to prepare a reply. 
Claim on a person (to something). 
Demand on a person (for something). 

(9) Idiomatic Phrases: — 

On board (or aboard) .—We were permitted to come 

on board. 
On shore (or ashore); — The men have gone ashore. 
On high (= aloft) :— Glory be to God on high. 
On hand (=in present possession) :— We have no copies 
of the book on hand. (Compare:—^ hand 
«near.) 
On foot, on horse-back :— Did you go on foot or on 

horse-back f 
On end.*— My hair stood on end. 

On record (=»recorded):— It stands on record that 

On a sudden ^suddenly, (all) of a sudden. 

On an average:— -The men stand five feet six on an 

average. 
On the spot (^immediately):— He was killed on the 

spot. 
On Hie spur of the moment:— He invented an in- 
genious lie on the 
spur of the moment. 
On the whole:— On the whole, it is very well done. 
On the contrary:— On the contrary, I have always 

spoken highly of him. 
On the sly (—secretly) :— He did it on the sly. 
On pain (penalty) of (or under pain of) .—I was for- 
bidden to look into these books 
on pain of a whipping. 
On account of (—because of):— I could not go on 

account of illness. 
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On behalf of (or w behalf of) .— I went to see the- 

principal on behalf of my friend. 
On view (=*exhibited to the public):— The pictures are 
now on view. 
(Compare:— I have an object in view.) 
On the part of: — Endeavours shall not be wanting on 

my part. 
On good terms (=^in friendly relations) :— He is on 

good terms with his relations. 
To set on foot (=to start, tr.) :— To set a project on foot. 
To build upon anything =to form expectations from it 
To come or light upon anything** to meet with it 

accidentally. 
To enter upon— commence. One enters upon a study. 
(One enters a room, a house, etc. One 
enters into conversation, details, parti- 
culars, etc.) 

(10) Adverbial Uses :— 

(a) Motion onward, forward (on=* without interruption) : — 

To go on, move on, pass on, go straiglU on, etc. 
Say on I Laugh on I 

Bead on without minding me. Qo on with your story. 
To be going on=to be actually happening. 
I shall explain it furtlier on. 

From father to son, from the son to the grandson, and 
so on. 
Compare:— 

He went on (=* continued) reading. 

He went on with (= resumed) his reading. 

(b) Progress or Advancement:— 

To get on in the world (=to be successful). 
He is well on in Euglish and mathematics. 

(c) Adherence : — 

Hold on (=cling fast) for your lives I 
To hang on to great persons. 
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id) Actual State or Condition (opposed to " off") .— 

To turn on the gas; to bring an a fever; night camel 

on ; etc. 
Off and on =* irregularly, in an intermitted manner. 

(e) Attachment to the body (opposed to " off ") ; — 

Be had on a new coat. Keep your hat on. Put on 
your shoes. Try on this shoe. I can't get it on. 

(/) Idiomatic Uses : — 

To lay on=to beat 

To talce on (=to be violently affected) —Don't take 

* on bo. 
To look on = To be a mere spectator, without taking 

part in the action. 
End on (=with the end directed towards anything) : — 

The ship fought end on. 



« Over." 



t( Over " has two principal meanings, from which all the 
other meanings are derived. 



(1) TosiUon .'—The branches spread over the roof. 

(a) Superiority or Power : — A chief is set over each office. 

(b) Occupation : — We discussed the matter over a glass of 

wine. 

(c) Chute of Emotion : — He was a sentimental youth, and 

used to cry over a novel. 

(2) Motion:—! climbed over the wall. 

(a) On the other side of; — He lives over the way. 

(b) Excess:— He is not much over thirty years of age. 

(c) Time .'—These apples will not keep over the winter* 
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(1) Position directly above, with or without 
contact, and with the notion of extent or 
covering. (Opposed to « Under.") 

He wore a horseman's cloak over his armour. They 
pulled their hats down over their eyes, and sat moody 
and silent He has a scar over his right eye. There 
was a secret cupboard over the mantelpiece. 

Phrase i— Over head and ears in debt (in love)«Tery deeply 
in debt (in love). 

Used with the following verbs . — 

To tower:— The building towers over the neighbouring 

houses. 
To hover : — A bird of prey hovers over its prey. 
To impend:— A fate impends over a man. 

Frequently with the following verbs:— 

They wander over the earth. Buffaloes roam over the 
prairies. We walked over the field. The officer showed 
us over the ship. The lamp hangs over the table. The 
mother bent over her child. Put the kettle over (or on) 
the fire. 

All ©t>er=throughout, so as to cover completely. 

Englishmen are found all over the world (or all the world 

over). 
The rumour spread all over the city. 
The little creature would go all over me for his food. 

(la) From this local meaning of a Over" is derived 
the meaning of Superiority, Power, Authority, or 
Care. 

The people would have a king over them. 
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" Over " is used in this sense after the following 
words : — 

To rule ;— Man subdues and rules over all other creatures. 
To triumph /—Virtue triumphs over vice. 
To prevail over or against (=*to overcome) :— We could 
not have prevailed over the united power of the allies. 
(Compare:— To prevail on or wtth=to persuade:— I 
could not prevail on him to follow my 
advice.) 
To predominate:— Men of Kyushu extraction predomi- 
nated over the rest 
To domineer :— He domineers over his inferiors. 
To preside:— The president presides over (at) the meeting. 
To set f place /—They have a task-master set over them. 
To watch:— A mother watches over her child. 

Power .'—The chief has a great power over the natives. 
Ascendency /—Custom has an ascendency over the under- 
standing. 
Authority ;— The authority of parents over children. 
Influence: — He has great influence over [with) the people. 
(Compare :— Weather has influence on (= affects) the 
mind.) 
Cont rol :— The students are so unruly that the teachers 

have no control over them. 
Triumph : — The triumph of vice over virtue. 
Victory :— The general gained a signal victory over his 

enemy. 
Advantage :— To gain an advantage over a man. Iron 
ships have a great advantage over wooden 
ships in being lighter and stronger. 

(16) From the meaning * of position comes that of 
Being Occupied with something. 

He is always merry over his cups (=when drinking). 

(Compare: — In his cwp*=drunk.) 
The girls were chatting over their knitting. 
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(lc) After the words— laugh, cry, weep, mourn, etc. — 
"Over" indicates the Cause of Emotion. 

She did not mourn greatly over her loss. 

How they laughed over each new fairy that appeared. 

(Compare:-— To laugh at— to ridicule.) 
She stood wringing her hands over the remains of her 
hushand. 

(2) Motion Above and Across (with Verbs of 
Motion):— 

To climb over a wall ; to jump over a ditch ; to look over 
a fence. The carriage ran over a child. The boat 
sailed over the lake. We went over the river in a boat 
The water ran over the sides. The man ftll over the 
cliff. 

Phrase: — Over against** opposite, as — The house is over 
against the school. 

(2a) Over =* on the other side of, beyond: — 

He lives in the house over the way. 

He has gone to a far country over the sea, 

(26) Excess (over = above, more than, upwards of) ;— 

He stayed in Japan over a year. 

The students number over six hundred. 

Students over twenty years of age are not admitted. 

(2c) Time (over=through) : — 

I shall stay over Sunday. 

((a) through the night, (ill to-morrow /—The 

fish will not keep overnight. Are yoa 

. j j going to stay overnight t 

OremftfW^m before the night, the previous evening .— 

One could not have suspected that he 

had been drinking hard overnight 
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t>thcr Verbs governing* •* Over " i— 

To brood =He sat brooding over (on) his wrongs. 

To potider=l went home pondering over {on) what I 

had heard. 
To think over— to consider. (See h, below,) 
To talk over=: to discuss. (See k, below.) 
Adverbial Uses: — \ 

(a) Extent or Covering: — Covered with hair all over^ 

11 Over" is used with this meaning in the com- 
pounds — overgrow , overwhelm, overshadow, overhang 
overrun, etc. 

(b) From one side to ilie other /—This is the ship I 

came over in. We passed over to the other side of 
the road. 
To go over (=»to change sides, desert) :— He went over 
to the enemy with all his men* 
To gain or win over = to entice to one's party from t he- 
rival party. 

(c) Distance :— Do you see that fine house over there ? He 

heard Carlo barking over in the meadow. 

(d) Transference: — To hand over, deliver over, make over 

(=to transfer the title of, as— To make 
over an estate in trust). 
(«) Abandoning:— 

To give over (=to give up as hopeless) :— To give 
over an enterprise. The physicians 
have given over the patient. 
lb throw over any one=to abandon him. 
(/) Overcoming :— To get over (=to pass through in 
safety) : — He will ne?er get over his 
illness. To overcome or get over & 
difficulty. 

(g) Overflowing ;— -The river overflowed or ran over its- 
banks. I overheard what they were* 
saying. 
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(h) Excess:— I don't suppose he will be owi*-please<L The 
natives are not over- clean. Three and over, 
(H*0±) Used with this meaning in the 
compouuda— overwork, overfeed, overrate, over- 
value, overcrowd, overload, overmatch, overpower* 
etc. 
Phrase;— Over and above (—in addition): — He 
gained, over and above, the goodwill of the 
people, 
(t) Neglect:— To overlook or look over a fault; to pass over 

in silence; an oversight, etc. 
(J) Turning over ;— -To turn over a new lea£ He rolled 
over and over on the floor. Used with 
this meaning in the compounds— over" 
turn, overthrow, etc. 
(jfc) Repetition:—! had to do the same thing over again 
(=once more). I did it over and over 
again ( = repeatedly). 
(I) Completion :— The danger is over. Is the examination 
overt I'll go when the school is over* 
It will soon be all over with him. (Com- 
pare :— It is all up with us.) 

Some Compounds of Verbs and " Over " are used with 
several of these meanings. 

f(l)=To come from a distance, or from over 

„ . the "^a. 

To eome over < #m «.,*-,. ., , * 

(2) « Said of feelings, as — "A sense of melan- 
choly came over me." 
' (1) »To pass from one side to the other, as— 

"We went over the river in a boat." 
I (2) s=sTo change sides, as — " He has gone over 
® ^ to the rival party J* 

(3)»To examine or review, as— To go ovef 
an account. 
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'(l)=To read through cursorily, as—To look 
To look over -j over a paper. 

C(2)=To overlook, as— To look over a fault. 

((l)=To read through cursorily, as— To run 
over an account 
(2)=To overflow, as— "The water ran over 
the banks." 
f (l)=To pass from one side to the other, as — 
"We passed over to the other side of 
the street" 
(2)=To overlook, disregard, as — "I passed 
i over (by) the matter in silence." 



To pass over < 



" Past." 



(1) Motion (past— by): — 

He went past our house. A bullet whistled past me* 
Perhaps the man who ran past you was your cousin ? 

(2) Time (past— after, beyond): — 

It is already past twelve. It is half past one. She p. 
past the age of bearing children. 

(3) Excess (past = beyond): — (See Prepositions of 
Excess.) 

He was galled past endurance. Love, when once past 
government, is past shame. He is past cure— -past the 
help of m&n— past praying for. The fact is past dis- 
pute— pew* all doubt 



" Through " and " Throughout." 



"Throughout" is the emphatic form of "Through," and 
used only with the second and third meanings. 
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(1) Through— passing from one end or side 
to the other: — 

The shot passed through the sides of the ship. They 
shot him through the head. The Sumida flows through 
the city of Tokyo. To pass through a gate ; to travel 
through a country; to make one's way through a 
crowd ; to bore through a board ; to look through 
( =examine carefully) an account. (Compare : — To look 
over an account=to run over it cursorily.) 

Thraugh=in the midst of :— To move through the 
water ; to rush through the air. 

Figurative Uses ;— He has passed through many troubles. 
I saw through his wicked design. 

Adverbial Use:— To pierce a thing through. 

(2) Through = over the whole extent or 

surface of* " Throughout" is an emphatic form 
*' Through " or " Throughout " is nearly interchangeable 
with " Over " or « All over." 

The rumour spread through the city — throughout the whole 

city — ail over the city. 
He has travelled throughout (all over) the country, 
English is spoken throughout (all over) the world. 
Adverbial Use; — No part of it is better or worse than 

the other ; it is good throughout. The cloth was of a 

piece throughout. 

(3) Through— from the beginning to the end 

of. " Throughout " is an emphatic form. " Through " is 
frequently placed after its Object, like an Adverb. 

He was a diligent student through life — all his life 
through— throughout the whole course of his life. 

They live here through the whole year— the whole year 
through— throughout the year. 
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"TJirough" and " Over":— 

Will the fuel last through the winter? 
Will these apples keep over the winter? 

"Through" and "During":— 

{I mean to go to Nikko during the holidays, (ty) 
I shall stay there through the holidays. (YV) 
c He had much ado to keep himself awake through the 
1 sermon, 
(.lie fell asleep three or four times during the sermon. 

Figurative u»e:— A family likeness prevails through all. 
Adverbial Use i—Through=to the end (Completion):— 

When I had heard him through, I began to understand 
a little what he was driving at (Compare : — Hear me 
out.) 

I am determined to carry (push) the project through. 

I'll attend to the business, as soon as I get through 
with (finish) my task. Are you through t (=Have you 
finished your work?) 

"llirough atid through" is emphatic :— I was drench- 
ed through and through. (Compare " Out and out") 

(4) Medium : — 

Material things are only presented through the senses. 

He spoke through an interpreter. 

I received a remittance through the bank. 

Prom this meaning are derived the following: — 

(a). Instrumentality (through = by, by means of, 
by dint of): — 

Through (by) your help, I may succed. 

He has risen to his present position through (by dint of) 
indefatigable industry. * 

Ho obtained the place through interest— through the in- 
fluence of his uncle. 
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(6) Cause (through =from) : — 

I failed through your neglect He lost his position through 
his carelessness. This disaster happened through the 
negligence of the railway officials. I got into trouble 
through helping him. I fell asleep through weakness. 
That happened through your folly— through no fault of 
mine. 

(c) JHotive (through—from, out of): — 

He retreated through fear of an ambush. 
All this was done through envy— out of envy. 



"To. 9 



" Unto " is the obsolete form of " To." 

Man is born unto trouble. 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

Do unto others as you would have others do unto you. 



(1) Primary Meaning :— Motion towards. 

(a) Motion resulting in Arrival: — I am going to Nikko. 

(b) Direction .—The magnetic needle points to the north. 

(c) "Towards".— Duty to our parents. 

(d) Contact or Close Proximity .—She sat close to me. 

(e) Addition or Junction: — Add to your faith virtue. 
(/) Accompaniment :— -To sing to the guitar. 

(2) Figurative Meanings:— 

(a) Extent or Limit attained :— Us is generous to a faulL 

(b) End or Object aimed at .—I gave him advice to that 

(c) Purpose:— 1 went to see him. [end. 

(d) Doom or Sentence .— He was condemned to death. 

(e) Result: —He was frozen to death. 
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{/) Moulting Emotion: — To my surprise, he confessed 

everything. 
(g) Adaptation and Conformity .—This is an occupation 

to my taste. 
(A) Opposition .-—He is averse to much occupation of any 
sort 
c (1) TiH:—\ remain ignorant of the cause to 
(*) Tbnc) this day. 

C(2) Before' — A quarter to twelve. 

(3) Relations of All Sorts /—What relation is he to the 

king? 

(a) Reference (="<m to") : — He is blind to his own interests. 

(b) Dative Relation : —He gave the letter to me. 

(c) Possess'ii* Relation:— He is a slave to avarice. 

Family Relation: — He is nephew to the king. 
Official Relation .•— He is private secretary to the 
minister. 

(d) Possession or Belonging: — I have the whole room to 

myself. 

(e) Causal Relation : — He attributed all his successes to 

fate. 
(/) Comparison: — All this is nothing to what I saw. 
(g) Ratio or Proportion: — Three is to nine as one is to 
three. 



(la) Motion resulting in Arrival : — " To v is 
is used after the verbs— go, come, return, lead, take, send f 
bring, rise, fall, etc. — to denote the direction with the 
place arrived at. 

This road leads to the station. 

He will never stoop to such meanness. 

He is rising to wealth and honour. 

He missed his footing, and fell to the ground. 

(Compare :— He slipped, and fell flat on the ground.) 
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* From to:— From Tokyo to Osaka; from door to door;- 

from top to toe, etc. 
Pregnant Sense:— I'll to him again. Our regiment was 
ordered to Formosa. The king summoned 
the nobles to his presence. 

" To Reach r is transitive; " To Arrive " is followed by 



We arrived in America— at San Francisco. 

Before this letter reaches your hand, I shall be on the 
Pacific. (But— " And behold, a ladder set upon the 
earth, and the top of it reached (extended) to heaven.) 

"To" is used after following nouns : — 

Access to a person or place; approach to a place (but— -to 
abroach a place) ; accession to a throne or property. 

" To " is used after the following verba in a figurative 
sense : — 

To resort to some artifice; to have recourse to some means; 
to betake oneself to an occupation ; to take to gambling. 

* (6) Direction :— 

To the west of the city is the site of a famous castle. 
Take the road to the right. Take the first turning to 
the left. 

" To " denotes Direction after the following verbs : — 

He spoke to me— said something to me. 1 was going to 

reply to him (to answer him). I thougJd to myself. I 

wrote a letter to him. He would not listen to me. 

He turned to me and said The letter was addressed to 

me. To direct to a person or a place. The maguetic 
needle points to the north. (But — To point at a 
, . person.) 
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To bow (make a bow)to a person ; to kneel to a sovereign ; 

to take off one's hat to anyone. ^ 

To apply to any one for information ; to complain to some 

one about something ; to appeal to one's feelings, etc. 

Also after the following verbs in a figurative sense : — 

Suspicions dispose husbands to jealousy ; to incline a man 
to leniency. 

To minister to others' wants; to attend to some business. 
(Compare : — To attend (on) a person ; to attend a school.) 

To yield to temptation ; to surrender to an enemy ; to 
submit to authority ; to resign oneself to fate ; to be 
subjected to some treatment; to defer to any one's 
superior judgment ; to be exposed to danger; to suc- 
cumb to difficulties, etc. 

(lc) Behavior (to=toiuards) ; — " To "is used after 
"the following words: — 

Our duty to our parents; submission to authority, etc. 

Kind, cruel, polite, civil, courteous, rude, friendly, fioslile, 
gracious, merciful, indulgent, propitious, obsequious, faith- 
ful, true, obedient, loyal, etc. ; — Be polite to everybody. 
A man who is haughty to his inferiors is generally 
servile to his superiors. He is faithful to his friends— 
obedient to his parents— grateful to his benefactor for 
his favour. 

Kindness to a person ; indulgence to children ; gratitude to 
one's benefactor; leniency to prisoners; obedience to 
parents. 

Also after words denoting Liking and Dislike. (Compare 
"For" 12.) 

He took a fancy (or tiking) to the child. (He had a 
liking for the child.) Some people have an antipathy 
to cats. 
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(Id) Contact or Close Proximity : — 

I stood fact to face with him. They engaged hand to- 
hand. A hand-to-hand fight. Now we see through &. 
glass, darkly ; but then face to face. 

u To " sometimes denotes Opposition. (See 2, 9, below.) 

We try this quarrel hilt to hilt. It was a combat 
fought breast to breast. Opposed mau to man; point 
to point. 

u To " is used after the following adjectives : — 

The hotel is clous to (by) the railway-station — next door 
to the office. The garden was adjacent to a grave-yard. 
The province is contiguous to the sea. Second to none; 
next to impossible. 

" To " is usually omitted after " near," and after " next "* 
denoting position. 

He sat near me— next me. 
(le) Addition, Junction, Adherence, etc.: — 

Wisdom he has, and to his wisdom, courage. They are 
joined end to end. Cling to hope. The flag was 
nailed to the mast 
To add: — Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue 

knowledge. 
To join : — An adjective is joined to a noun. 
To attach: — The school is attached to the Higher 

Normal School. 
To adhere:— We must adhere to our first plan. 
To contribute or subscribe to a fund. 
To conduce:— It will conduce to the prosperity of the 
school. 
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u To" thus used, is opposed to "from" 

To add to (= increase) the value of anything. 
To tate from (—diminish) its value. 

(If) Accompaniment : — 

To sing to the piano ; to dance to music ; to march to 
a tune, etc. 

(2a) Extent or Limit attained: — 

They met us to the number of three hundred. At last 
I solved the problem to my satisfaction. He had a 
fond and affectionate heart, tender to weakness. 
He succeeded to some extent — was successful to a certain 
degree. (Compare: — la some degree, in some measure.) 
They are mendacious to a degree (=in the extreme, 
exceedingly). 
To amount: — The whole amounts to sixty yen. 
To limit: — The custom is limited to a part of the 

country. 
To confine :— He confined himself to short pieces. 
Up to: — We were up to our knees in mud. It is easy 
to die for a faith ; it is living up to it that's 
difficult. To act up to one's resolution. 

Idiomatic Phrases: — 

To drink to excess; to be tired to death; to love to 

distraction ; liberal to profusion ; generous to a fault. 
War to the knife; armed to the teeth. 
Wet to the skin; stripped to the waist. 
I know it to a certainty. He is ignorant to a wonder. 

The coat fits to a nicety. 
They were killed to a man. They were to a man against 

him. He always appears at six o'clock to the minute. 
They fought to the last man. You shall pay to the last 

pinny. 
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(26) End or Object aimed at or attained: — 

" To " is used before the following words : — 

End: — I gave them advice to that end. 

Effect:— \ do not remember the exact words, but ha 
said something to that effect. What I said was 
to the same efftcU 

Purpose: — The quotation is not to the purpose. We 
must live to wme purpose. I tried, but to no 
purpose (=in vain, without success). Ke 
spoke pretty much to the same purpose 
(=effect). He is to all intents and purposm 
(= practically) dead. 

Point : — He speaks drily, but to tfie point. 

Contrary : — I know nothing to the contrary. 

After the following verbs: — {Compare "After") 

To aspire:— He aspired to higher honours. (But— To 

aspire after greatness.) 
To pretend:— He pretends to some learning. 
To get ;— At last we got to our journey's end. 
To attain:— It is difficult to attain {to) prefection in 

anything. 

(2c) Purpore :— " To " is joined to the root-form of 
verbs to form tli»> regular infinitive. The older form of 
the infinitive of j.- ;rpose was "for to" 

What went ye out for to sett 
(2c?) Doom m % Sentence : — " To " is used after — 

To condemn : — The prisoner was condemned to death. 
To sentence ;— He was sentenced to a fine of ten yen. 
To doom:— We were doomed to disappointment 
To be born:— He was born to rank and wealth. 
(Compare:— He was destined for something great) 
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(2e) Result : — " 2b " denotes the result of some action 
after the following verbs :+— (Compare " Into" 2, e.) 

To provoke: — To pro vote a person to anger. 
To incite:— To incite the % people to insurrection. 
To reduce:— To be reduced to poverty— to ashes, etc. 
etc. etc. 

Before the following words: — 

Cost, ruin, prejudice, etc. : — The king engaged in m 
war to his cost. He was flattered to his ruin. Violent 
factions exist to the prejudice of the state. I have 
learnt it to my cost. (Compare: — They were laughing 
at my expense.) 

Credit, honour, advantage, etc, :— He acquitted him- 
self to his credit. The house was never known but to 
Us credit. The picture is not hung to advantage, To 

his honour be it said that I have been practising 

English; much to my improvement doubtless. 

Joy, surpi'ise, astonishment, sorrow, shame, 
disappointment, mortification, etc. (2/.— Resulting 
Emotion) : — I found to my joy that he was still alive 
To the astonishment of the wliole court } the jury gave the 
verdict of " Not guilty." Many a father has learned to 
his sorrow what it is to have a son idle. To my shame 
I must confess 

In the following Idiomatic Expressions: — 

Starved, burned, frozen, or frightened to death; broken, 
torn, dashed, or cut to (or in) pieces; moved to tears; 
reduced to ashes; etc. 

(2g) Conformity and Adaptation (to = accord- 
ing to): — 

He is not a man to my taste. She has a husband to 
her mind. He to God's image, she to his was made. 
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To one* 8 knowledge .•— He has never done to to my 

knowledge* 
To one 9 8 mind or thin/cing ;— " Whose music, to my 

thinking, pleased the 
king." (Compare : — In 
my opinion.) 
To the best of one 9 8 belief :— To the best, of my belief, 

he has never done so. 
To all appearance :— He was dead to all appearance. 
(Compare :— In all likelihood.) 

*' To " is therefore used after the following Adjectives : — 
(Compare "For," 1 c.) 

Suitable to (for) the occasion. (Compare:—^ or proper 
for the occasion); suited to the occasion (for some pur- 
pose) ; adapted to the needs ; adequate to some purpose ; 
appropriate to the occasion ; natural to youth. 

After the following Verbs: — 

To accede to a request (Compare: — To comply with a 
request.) 

To assent to the terms; to agree or consent to some pro- 
posal. 

To adapt or accommodate oneself to circumstances. 

To he used or accustomed to plain fare; inured to hard- 
ship; /tardened to misfortune. 

To correspond to anything (with a person). 

(2h) Opposition: — "To" is used after the following 
Adjectives and their derivatives: — 

Contrary to my expectation; adverse to his interests; 
foreign to the purpose ; alien to his character ; averse 
to much study; opposite to my views (but— opposite a 
place): opposition to a person; objection to a measure. 

Bar to success ; hinderance or impediment to progress ; 
obstruction to traffic 
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After the Verb " object " :— 

I objected to his going. I have no objection to tho 
measure. 

(2t) Applied to Time, " To " is used to denote 
Limit, like "till" (See Prepositions of Time:— "To" and 
"Till"):— 

To =tUl : — I teach from nine to twelve. 
. " Up to" denotes Limit of Past Time:— Up to that 
time, I had been studying without any definite 
object. ' 

66 Down to" denotes Continuance: — The custom 
has continued down to recent times. 
To=before: — Ten minutes to twelve. A quarter to one. 

(3) " To " is used to denote Relations of All 
Sorts. 

What is that to you ? It is Greek to me. To a Christian, 
this world is a place of trial and preparation. I lie 
under obligations to him. 

" To " is used after the following verbs and their 
derivatives : — 

To relate: — To be related to a person. (Compare :— To 
be conntcted with anything.) Arguments 
not relative to the subject. What relation i3 
he to you? (Compare: — To be in friendly 
relatione with any one.) 

To refer: — To refer (allude) to a subject. Reference 
(allusion) to anything. He made no reference 
to what had happened. 

(3a) Reference : — " To " means " as to" (see Pre- 
positions of Reference) after the following Adjectives: — 
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Blind:— He is blind to his own faults. Blindness to onofe 

faults. 
Deaf:— He was deaf to entreaty. 
Alive: — He is alive to the feelings of honour. 
Dead: — He is dead to the world, and now only desires 

to die himself. 
Lost : — They are lost to all sense of shame. • 
Sensitive: — She is keenly sensitive to blame. (Compare: — 
Sensible of kindness; but — instnsible to kind- 
ness.) 
Callous: — He was rendered callous to insults. 
Indifferent :— He is indifferent to heat or cold. Lr 

difference to praise or blame. 
Alike:— The darkness and the light are both alike to 

thee. 

(3b) Dative Relation ; — " To " is used to indicate 
the Indirect Object after the Dative Verbs (give, lend, 
tell, show, etc., etc.) when the Indirect Object is placed 
after the Direct Object for the sake of emphasis. 
Compare : — 

("He gave me no trouble. 

< He gave no trouble to me (but he gave trouble to 
(. others). 
f l owe him everything. (=There is nothing that I do 

not owe him.) 
I owe everything to him. (=It is to him that I owe 
everything.) 

"To" is usually omitted before a Personal Pronoun after 
u it, v unless it is emphatic. 

Give it hinu (Give it to my brother.) 
Give it to him (not to any one else), 

f 



i 
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" To " is used with an Impersonal Indirect Object, 
unless it is a pronoun. Compare: — 

j It will do you harm. 

( It will do harm to your Iiealth. 

C It gave a variety to the amusement. 

< The house is covered with thatch, which gives it an 

(. air of great snugness. 

The same verb is sometimes used with different con- 
structions when used with different meanings. 

He Uft Iter (=gave her by will) all his property. 
He left (=gave up) the choice to her. 

Verb* of Similar Meanings are frequently used with 
different constructions. 



Verbs taking Indirect Objeet 
without "To." 

He ailed me a question. 

I told him so. 

He told me the news. 

He did not answer me. 

He left Iter all his property. 

An accident befell him. 



Verbs followed 
by "To." 

He put a question to me. 

I said so to him. 

He bro/ce the sad news to me. 

He did not reply to me. 

He bequeaUied all his property 

to her. 
An accident happened to him. 



(3c) Possessive Relation : — " To " is used in formal 
style to denote the Possessive Eolation after words denoting 
Family or Official Kelations. 

Prince Charles of Lorraine was brother-in-law to Maria 
Theresa. The man was guide to the party. Thy wish 
was father, Harry, to thy thought (The child is father 
of the man.) 
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" Of" is more usually used, but with a slightly different 
meaning. The Article is omitted before the word followed 
by " To." Compare:— 

J He is nephew io the king. (How related to the king?) 
I He is a nephew of the king. (Whose nephew is he?) 
'He is private secretary to the prime minister. (What 

office does he hold.?) 
He is the private secretary of the prime minister. (Whose 
private secretary?) 

Words denoting friendship or enmity (friend, foe, 
enemy, etc.) are followed by "io" instead of '•' of," when 
they do not denote actual relations of friendship or 
enmity in a literal sense, but friendly or hostile disposition 
in an abstract sense. 

A foe to God was ne'er true friend to man. He is a 
friend io the cause. He is a friend to liberty — the 
most terrible enemy to all arbitary power. Care is an 
enemy to life. He turned traitor to his country. 

After the words— slave, victim, heir, etc. — either "to" 
or " of" may be used without any difference of meaning. 

He is a slave to avarice— the slave of avarice. 
Genius is heir io fame — the heir of fame. 
You want to make him a victim to (of) your intrigues. 
He fell a prey io despair. 

"To" is used after the words — honour, credit, disgrace, 
ruin, calamity, etc. — used as Nominative or Objective 
Complement. 

Such a man is an honour to his country. He is a credit 
to his teacher. He is a disgrace to his family. War 
is their trade, and peace is ruin to them. They 
lament the decay oi the Samurai spirit as a calamity 
to the country. 
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(3d) Possession or Belonging .•— " To " is used to 
denote this relation after the following Verbs: — 

To belong ;— The house belongs to me. 

To have: — I have the whole room to myself. 

To keep:— I kept the secret to myself. 

After the following Adjectives: — 

Proper :— A name proper to an individual. (But— Proper 

for the occasion.) 
Common: — A name common to all the individuals of a 

class. 
Peculiar : — A reserve peculiar to Englishmen. 
Natural :— A modesty natural to youth. 

In the following construction : — 

There is no exception to this rule. 
(=This rule has no exception.) 
There is no key to the mystery. 
There is a postcript to the letter. 
There is a limit to a man's patience. 

€l To " is also used after the following words : — 

Might:— I have as good a right to the money as you 

have. 
Title .'—He has a good title to the estate. He is entitled 

to praise. 
Claim: — He relinguished his claim to the estate. 
Pretension ••— I have no pretension to learning. I do not 
pretend to any knowledge of the world. 

(3e) Causal Relation ; — " To " is used to denote 
Causal Relation after the following Verbs : — 
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To attribute :— He attributed all bis successes to fate. 
To ascribe .-—Some parts of the paper are ascribed 

Addison's pen. 
To impute .'—One vice of a darker shade was imputed 

to him — envy. 
To owe:— I owe everything to him. His speedy recovery 
is owing (or due) to the strength of his con- 
stitution. 

(3/) Comparison : — " To " is used after the follow- 
ing Adjectives : — 

Equal, unequal :— He is not equal to the task. 
Similar, dissimilar :— Their custom is similar to ours. 
Equivalent: — Silence, in some cases, is equivalent to a 

lie. 
Proportionate ;— Its strength is proportionate to its size. 
Comparable: — There is no book comparable to this. 
Akin : — A joy akin to rapture. 
Preferable ;— This is preferable to the other. 
Superior /—This cloth is superior in quality to any other 
Inferior : — The other is far inferior to this. 
Prior:—! intend to visit Nikko prior to my departure. 
Previous: — The soil must be dug previous to the 

sowing. 
Subsequent ;— A time long subsequent to the event 

After the word "nothing" 

This is nothing to what we expected* 

After the following Verbs: — 

To prefer:— I prefer Japanese to foreign food. 

To liken:— The body is often likened to a stove. 

To compare (» liken) :— A thing is compared to something 
dissimilar by way of illustration. (But a 
thing is compared with something similar for 
the purpose of discovering resemblances or 
differences.) 
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Compare :— 

Like some one or something— likeness to some one of 
something. 

(3g) JRatio or Proportion :— 

Three is to nine as one is to three. 

It is ten to one that you will find him absent 



Oilier Adject ires governing "To." — The following 
Adjectives and their derivatives are followed by "To"; — 

(a) Agreeable, acceptable, dear, precious, pleasing, pleasant, 
satisfactory, delightful, congenial, sweet, indifferent, alike, dis- 
agreeable, unpleasant, hateful, offensive, odious, repugnant, 
abhorrent, shocking, painful, astonishing, etc., etc. 

The change is not at all agreeable to me. When well 
ripe, the fruit is pleasant to the taste. This is a work 
congenial to my taste. Honour is dearer to them than 
life. A substance sweet to the taste. 

(6) Favorable, unfavorable, advantageous, disadvantageous, bene- 
ficial, prejudicial, injurious, hurtful, derogatory, fatal, etc., etc. 

A circumstance favorable to the enterprise. Detrimental 
or injurious to health. The imputation of cowardice 
is fatal to the reputation of a soldier. Some actions, 
however conducive to the good of the country, are apt 
to be represented as prejudicial to it. Kindness to a 
person ; beneficence to the poor. 

(c) Useful, useless, serviceable, necessary, essential, indispensable, 
etc. 

Perseverance is indispensable to success. It will prove 
useful to you afterward?. Essential or necessary to hap- 
piness. (But— Necessary for a purpose.) 
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(«J) Inclined, disposed, prone, given, addicted, partial, liable, 
subject, etc., etc. 

He is addicted to bad habits — inclined to laziness— given to 
luxury and pleasure. He was partial to his eldest son. 
All human things are subject to decay. The country 
is liable to frequently earthquakes. lability to an illness; 
proneness to deceit; propensity to gambling; inclination to 
(or for) study. 

(e) Visible or invisible to the naked eye ; apparent to auy 
one; obvious to the dullest understanding; accessible to 
strangers; imperious 10 water; impenetrable to heat, etc. 

(/) Known, unknown, familiar, strange, new, etc. 

That is quite new to me. He is unknown to fame. Such 
things are familiar ( =well known) to them. Compare :— 
They are familiar (=intimately acquainted) with such 
things. 

Omission of " io" : — " To " is omitted after the 
following words, which they become a sort of Preposition. 
(Sze " Forms of Prepositions. 9 ') 

Like or unlike a person or thing. 

year a place. Next any one. (Next to nothing). 

Opposite a place. (But— opposite to one's views). 

u To" may be used or omitted after the following 
vor'te : — 

To attain :— It is difficult to attain (to) perfection in a 

foreign language. 
To own, confess:— She could never be got to own (to) 
this fault 
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Idiomatic Phrases :— 

To the /tiM=completely. (Compare :— In /</tf=fully.) 

To tJtc letter j=literally) :— The law is enforced to the Idler* 

To the point (= exact) :•— What he says is always to the 

point. 
To the purpose (« pertinent):— He said uothing to the 

purpose. 
To no purpose (—uselessly, in vain): — I tried to dissuade 

him from the step, but to no purpose. 
To advantage (= advantageously) :— The picture is not hun^ 

to advantage. 
To excess ( =* excessively) : — He drinks to excess. 
To fiand (—come to hand): — Your favour is to hand. 
To a man (=one and all) :— They agreed to a man. 
To all intents and purposes ( =practically, as good as) : — 
He is dead to all intents and purposes. 
To stand to one's pro mise= to keep it 
To taJce to anything (=to resort to, or conceive a liking 
for) :— To tale to books or learning; to> 
take to business, gambling, drink, etc 
To see or look to a matter =* to attend to it. 
To talie to wife= to take for a wife. 

Adverbial Uses;— 

The footman banged the door to (» closed it with a bang). 
To and /ro=backward and forward. 
To -this, in — to-day, to-nigfd, to-morrow. 



" Towards." 



(1) Direction without i]ie Notion of Arrival 
or Intention: — 

He moved slowly towards the door. The room look* 
towards the south. His back was turned toward* usl. 
(Compare:— He turned his back to me.) 
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(2) Figurative Uses : — 

(a) Direction in a Moral Sense, after words 
denoting behavior. (Compare " To" lc, and "By.") 

He acted kindly tmcardi his dependants. He behave* 
respect fuliv towards his superiors. His heart relented 
towards his brother. Benevolence towards the poor. 

(b) Tender* ey : — 

He leans towards republican ism in politics. In every- 
thing there is a tendency towards perfection. 

(c) Proximity or Approach : — 

Towards the close ot the day, the breeze died away. 
Towards evening the attack of the enemy slackened 
in its fury. The interest lags towards the end of the 
poem. 

(d) Aid or Contribution : — 

To contribute towards some expense or object. I wouldn't 
mind giving something towards tho support of the 
school. The money will go a long way toward* sup- 
porting you at school. 



"Under." 

M Under" is opposed to " over " in most of its meanings.- 



(1) Proper Meanings:— 

(a) Position:— Wq lay down under a tree to rest, 
(o) Motion .—We passed under an arch. 
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(2) Figurative Meimlntfs:— 

(a) Inferiority :— So one under a marquis could satisfy 

her. 

(b) "Less than":— Children under five years of age. 

(c) Subjection or Subordination /—Schools under the direct 

control of the Mombush&. 

(d) Subjection to Treatment /—The bill is under discussion. 

(e) Circumstance ou'side our control: — I am under the nece#» 

sity of obeying. 
(/) Sustaining a Burden .•— I am under obligations to him. 
(g) Inclusion : — This comes under the head of conjunctions 
(h) Disguise or Concealment : — He fled under a false name. 



(1) Proper Meaning :— u Under" denotes a Posi- 
tion or Motion directly below, generally without contact, 
-and is opposed to Cl Over/ 9 

A man was concealed under the bed— tinier the tabla. 

There is nothing new under tfie sun. 
Phrases: — Under ground; under water. 

{2) Figurative Meanings: — 

(a) Inferiority ;— " Under" is here synonymous 
with "below" 

Officials under sdnin rank. It was too great an honour for 
any one tinder a duke. 

(h) " Lens than " : — " Under " is here afeo 
synonymous with "below." 

He can not be under thirty years of age. I wouldn^t 
sell it undtr (=for loss than) a hundred dollars. The 
house can not be finished under (sin less than) three 
months. 
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(c) " Under " is used to express Subjection, 
Subordination, Protection, etc., before the 
following and other words of like signification : — 

Government : -—To live under a despotic governments 

Colonies under the British government. 
Mule /—England flourished under the rule of the Tudors;. 
^ Administration: — For fifteen year*, the country was 

under the administration of walpole. 
Patronage: — Art flourished under the patronage of the 

Medicis. 
Command: — The army was under the command of a 

vcrteran. 
Care:— These students are under my care. 
Teacher :— I studied English under a Mr. D., a Scotch- 
man. 

(d) "Under" denotes Being Subject to Treat- 
ment of some sort or other, before the following 
and other words of like signification : — 

Treatment :— He recovered under the treatment of Dr. D.. 
Considcrat ion ;— The subject under consideration. (The- 
matter in question.) 
1 Discussion : — The bill is still under discussion. 

liepairs ;— The house is under repairs ( =being repaired). 
(Compare: — The house is in repairs— repaired.) 

(e) " Under" is used to express any Circum- 
> stance over which we have no control. 

Under these circumstances, it is impossible to fulfil my 
promise. (But — It is excusable in certain circum- 
ttances [= cases] not to fulfil one's promise.) I found' 
myself under the necessity of acting against my 
principles. 
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(f) "Under" demotes Sustaining a Burden, 

before the following words — 

Load:— He bore up bravely under this heavy load. 
Obligation:— I lie under great obligations to him. He 

has laid me under obligations to him. . 
Promise: — He is under a promise (=has promised) not 

to borrow money. 
Vow /—They are under a vow of (=bave vowed) celibacy. 
Condition :— That is the condition under which (more 
usually — on which) you entered upon your 
office. 
Mistake:— You labour under a mistake. 
Evil, Affliction, etc. :— To have fortitude under the evil* 
of life ; to have patience under 
pain or misfortunes ; to bear op 
under affliction. 
Tain 9 Penalty : — I was forbidden to read novels under 
(or on) pain of a whipping. 

(g) Inclusion : — 

The subject will be treated under conjunctions. Under 

this head, may also be mentioned 

To come:— Tne subject comes under the head of con- 
junctions. 
To fall /—These substances fall under a different class. 
To class:— This word should be classed under subordinate 
conjunctions. 

(h) "Under" denotes Disguise, Concealment, 

"Pretence, etc., before the following words: — 

Name, Pretext, Pretence, Plea, Colour, etc.:— 
Under the name or pretext of friendship. He carried 
on the correspondence under a fictitious name. Louis 
Philippe fled under tlie name of Smith. 
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Guise, Figure, Character, etc.;— He travelled under 
the guise of a monk. (But— A king in disguise.) 
Morpheus is represented under the figure of a boy 
a>leep. He must be mentioned under (or in) the double 
capacity of a scholar and a statesman. 
Idiom 22 tic Phrases:— 

Under «r?#**=ready for battle. (Compare:— In arms= 

armed.) 
Undci* fire (=ex posed to the enemy's fire) : — He was for 

the first time under fire. 
Under sail='m motion, sailing. 
Under way or tveigh= having started (said of ships). 

To get under uay = to start. 
Under one's eyes (= before one's eyes) :— It happened 

under my very eyes. 
Under one's breath (=in a whisper):— He spoke under 

his breath. 
Under age =not having attained majority, not yet of 

age. 
Zlidcr one's seal or signature =with one's seal or 

signature affiled. 
Under a flag /—The ship was under the British flag. 
Adverbial Uses :— 

To keep under —to keep in obedience or subjection.'* 
To bring under = to reduce to subjection. 
To put under: — The fire was easily put wider. 

(Compare : — The evil must be put down.) 
To knock under = to- acknowledge being conquered. 

" Under " if», like " over" compounded with many verbs, with 
noarly all of its meanings: — To undergo, undeimine, underlie, under- 
line, underrate, undervalue, undersell, undersign, underdone, underpaid, 
etc. 

"Under" is also used as an Adjective:— The chief and the 
tmefer-secretary of state; the head and the undet -gardener ; the 
•meter-turnkey of Newgate. 
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" up" 

" Up " is need with verba of motion to denote Motion 
Upward, and is opposed to "Down" : — 

To go up a hill or a ladder; to run up a tree; to sail 

up a river, eta 
Phrases:— Upstairs (downstairs) ; uphill (downhill). 

u Up " is also used to express Resultant Position ••— 

I know of a crow's nest up a fir-tree. 
Adverbial Uses :— 

(a) Motion Upward:— The bird flew up into the air. The 

balloon went up. The water came 
up as far a9 my knees. 

(b) "Having risen ":— The sun is up. I have been up these 

two hours. I sit up till late every 
night. The price of rice is up. 

(c) Figurative Uses:— 

To bear up:— He bore up (=did not sink, was firm) 
under his affl cti ns with great fortitude. 
To set up ;— He set up in (^commenced) a business. 
To bring up (= rear):— To bring up children. 
To work oneself up into a passion=to allow one's 

temper to grow hot 
To be up and doing = to iou?e oneself and be active* 

(d) Approach:— The boy went up to his teacher. We could 

not come up with (=overtake) the coach. 
I'll soon catch up with you. 

(e) Completion, Cessation, or Failure : — (Compare 

" Over: 9 ) 

The time is up (=expired). It is all up (over) witlt 
him (she is lost). We are hard vp (=in distressed 
circumstances). The game is up (=The enterprise 
has failed). 
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- u Up" =* wholly, quite in — To drink up, eat up, me up, bum 
up, fill up, etc. I am done up (= thoroughly wearied). 
My time is wholly taken up (=occupied). 

u Up" signifies completion in— To sum up, pack up, make 
up, shut up shop, hush up a matter, etc., as—To make 
up (=*ettle) a quarrel; to make up one's mind. 

"Up" signifies cessation in — To give up, break up, throw 
up, etc. I have given up (=abandoned) the idea of 
going abroad. He has given up (=ceased from) 
teaching. He refused to give up (= resign) his seat. 
The meeting was broken up. He has broken up 
housekeeping. He has thrown up his appointment 

(/) Idioms :— 

To put up (=slop) at an inn. 

To put up with an evil = to bear it without resis- 
tance or complaint. 

To blow up a house or a ship = to destroy it by 
explosion. 

To draw up an instrument = to write it out in due 

• form. 

To look and hunt up a person or thing = to seek 
for and find. 

Up and down = backwards and forwards. 

{g) "Up to" denotes IAmit:— 

Up to the knees in water; buttoned up to the chin; 
to act up to a resolution. 

Compare " Up to " and " Down to ":— 

Limit:— Up to that time, I had been studying without 

any definite object. 
Continuance: — The custom has continued down to the 
present time. 
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44 Up to" is used figuratively (^capable of, ready for). 

He is always up to some mischief. She was up to any 
party of pleasure, by whomsoever proposed* He is 
quiie up to (= capable of) such things. 
Up to snuff, up to a tiling or *«0o=knowing, 

not to be imposed upon. 
Up to date= fashion able. 



" With." 



" Withal" is an adverbial form of the word, and is 
used as a preposition in the older style, when it is 
separated from its object and placed last in the sentence, 

"One that I am not acquainted witluaV 
"Such a fellow is to not to be talked withal" 
" The wherewithal to pay your bill." 



(1) Union:— I bought the house together with the ground. 

(a) Friendly Union or Agreement ; — I agree with your views, 

(b) Sympathetic Rtlation: — I sympathize with you. 

(c) Hostile Union or Opposition .•— He fought with his 

enemy. 

(d) Separation .-—He parted with everything he had. 

(e) Comparison .—To compare one thing with another. 
(/) "At the house of";—I am staying with a friend. 

(2) Possession: — I have no money with me. 

*' Ia spite of".— With all his faults, he is a great man. 

(3) Instrumentality:— 

(a) Instrument .'—He killed himself with a sword, 

(b) Means:— The table is covered with cloth, 

(4) Manner:— I accomplished it with ease. 
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(5) Cause of Emotion :—They were wild with excitement 
(G) Time:— 

(a) Simultaneity : — I ri?e with the sun. 

(b) Immediate aquence: — With these words, he left the 

room. 

(7) "In tJie Case of 99 :— Marriage fc, with the Christians, a 

religious ceremony. 

(8) Attendant Circumstance :— She followed her guide, with 

her eyes fixed on the ground. 



(1) Union : — 

Come with me. Fear not, for I am with thee, and will 

bless thee. I will not eat with you or drink with you* 

Along with:— -They must have something to eat along 

with their rice. 
Together with:— I bought the house together with the 
land. 

li With " is used after the following Verbs and their 
derivatives : — 

To unite, combine, connect^ mix— one thing uritJi 
another :■— Oxygen combines with carbon. He is connected 
with our firm. Flour is mixed with salt The combina- 
tion of oxygen with carbon ; connection with a firm. 

After the verbs " to join " and " to relate" " to" and 
not "with" must be used. Compare: — 

Are you connected with him ? Are you related to him ? 

The connection of one thing with another— The relation of 
one thing to another. 

A word is combined with or joined to another. 

To side, associate— with a person. I nded with him 
in the dispute. To be allied with a person or a 
country. (Compare:— To be allied (= related) to some- 
thing.) An alliance with England has often been talked 
of. 
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2b talk, speak, argue, converse, confer, deliberate, 

etc — wUh a person. I had a long talk {conversation) 

with him. I conferred (deliberated) with him on my 

fhlnre coarse of conduct. 

To meet: — One meets a person, but meets with a danger, 

a difficulty, an obstacle, etc One meets with 

a person accidentally. 

Afea after the following Nouns:— 

Intercourse with any one ; iniervieio with a person ; commerce 
with a country ; the contact of one thing with another. 

(la) Ifriendly Union or Agreement : — " With n 
is used after the following Verbs and their derivatives. 
{Compare " To " of Conformity,) 

To agree:— I do not agree with yon—with your views. 
(Compare: — I can not agree (=consent) to 
you proposal.) 

To accord: — Your views de not accord with mine. 
Everything has been done in accordance 
with the regulations. (But= according to 
a statement.) 

To concur: — I do not concur with him in his views. 

To comply : — I complied with his request. (Compare:— 
I accedtd to his request) Everything has 
been done in compliance with your direc- 
tion*. 

To coincUle :— Your opinion coincides with mine. 

To identify ;— To identify a person with his name. 

After the following and other Adjectives of like meaning: — 

Consistent :— The new project is not consistent with our 

interest. 
Comprtibl :c— Our interest is not compatible with theirs* 
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Commensurate: — One's desires should be < 

with one's means. 
Contemporary : — He was contemporary with Shakespeare 

(or— a contemporary qf Shakespeare's)* 

(16) Sympathetic Relation .•— (" Compare "For.") 

4i With" is used after the following Verbs: — 

To sympathize ;— To sympathize with a person in affliction 
To condole:— Wis friends came to condole with bin in 

his sorrow. 

After the following Nouns: — 

Sympathy with the poor; affinity with a person or thing; 
acquaintance or familiarity with persons, authors, lan- 
guages, etc. 

After the following Adjectives: — 

Any one who would be well with her must prai*e her 
children. I am acquainted with him. A person m 
familiar (= intimately acquainted) with a thing. (Com- 
pare: — A thing is familiar (=well known) to a person.) 
Intimate toith a person ; conversant with the classics (but — 
vened in the classics) ; etc. 

(lc) Hostile Union or Opposition :— This mean- 
ing comes from the notion of contact in which combatants 
must naturally come. " With " is used after the following 
verbs, and nearly means " against " : — 

To fight:— They fought (with) the enemy in a pitched 
battle. (They fougfit against heavy odds. 
They fought against their country, not for \L\ 
To vie, cope, compete:— The nobles vied in splendour 
with royalty. They are quite able to tope with 
Western troops. 
To struggle, contend:— To struggle against a person — 
with a person for something. To struggle 
with the waves, with adversity, etc. I h*J 
to conttnd with mauy difficulties. 
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To quarrel, fall out :— He has quarreled {fallen out} 

with his brother. 
To disagree ••— -He generally disagrees with his brother. 
To interfere: — Pleasure must not be allowed to interfere 

with business. 
To dash:— Oar interests do not clash with theirs. 

*• With ■* is used in this sense in the compound " withstand." 

(1<T) Separation : — With is used after the following 
Verbs : — 

To part:— One parts with or from a person. To part 
with* thing = to lose or resign it:— He parted 
with everything he had. 

To dispense:— You will soon he able to dispense with 
(=do without) such helps. 

(le) Comparison : — " With " is used after the fol- 
lowing Verbs and their derivatives : — 

2b compare:— How does it compare with the other? 
The Japanese, as compared with the 
Chiuese, are smaller in stature. A thing 
is compared with a similar thing— com- 
pared (= likened) to something dissimi- 
lar, as the human body to a stove. 
To contrast :— The white peak contrasts finely with the 
deep blue sky. The building stands out 
promimently in contrast with the neigh- 
bouring houses. (It forms a coixtrast to 
the others.) 

(T/> With— at the house of, after the verbs "to 
live? "stay" eta 

She lived with a distant relation. I am staying with a 
ftiend. He found refuge with one of his retainers. 
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(2) 'Possession (with=Jiaving) : — 

The lady with the sick child ; a philosopher with a tooth- 
ache y a bl«* coat with brass button?, etc 

He was walking tvith a book under his arm — with his 
hands in his pockets. (See 8, below.) 
Possession on or about one's person : — 

Have you any money with (or about) youf 

" With atl"=aWumgh having, in spite of. (Comport 
"Fbr all:*) 

With all his learning, he is a simpleton. 

(3) Insttwtnentality : — 

(a) "With" indicates the Passive Instrument 

employed by the Active Agent, which is indicated by 
4t By" Compare : — 

'He was killed by his enemy with a sword. 
| He killed himself with a sword. (Instrument) 
to He died— by violence— by the sword. (Manner.) 
The streets are lighted with gas. What have you bought 

with the money? They fought with bamboo spears. 

To write with a pen : to cut with a knife ; to sew with 

a needle, etc 
Compare : — 

f The summit is covered with snow. (Means.) 
( The summit is clad in snow. (Clothing.) 

f One writes with a pen. (Instrument) 
( One writes in ink. (Material.) 

(b) " With " indicates the Means after the following 
Verbs:— 

To be armed with rifles > provided with money ; furnulxd 
with materials; well stocked with provisions; paved trifh 
stone ; planted with trees ; filled with water : loaded with 
treasures ; fraugtU with danger, etc 
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A horse is fed with hay. (A horse feeds on hay.) 

To be endowed with high qualities; gifted with abilities; 
invested with power; bletsed with health ; honoured with his 
con fiJ ence; favoured with a reply; stained with crime; 
inspired with hope ; conttnted with a little ; satisfied with 
one's treatment ; satiated with pleasure ; etc., etc. 

One is clothed in silk— clothed (=*\ u vested) with authority. 

I was supplied with mowy. Mouey was supplied to me* 

The operation U attended with danger. 

The lake is surrounded with trees. 

(4) " With," with Abstract Nouns, forms Adverbial 
Phrases of Maimer. 

He speaks English with great fluency (=very fluently). 
Let us read with method (=methodically). 
We proceeded with haste—with all speed. (It was done 
in haste— in a hurry.) 

(5) Cause : — " With " indicates the Cause of Emo- 
tion or Behavior after the following words: — (See 
44 Prepositions of Cause") 

Excited or mad with joy ; wild with excitement ; elated or 
intoxicated with success; amustd or charmed with a nar- 
ration ; transported with joy ; distracted with grief; struck 
with astonishment; stupefied with terror; touched, moved 
or affected with pity, overcome with sorrow ; overwhelmed 
with grief, etc. 

I am pleastd with my new house -with my new servant— 
at his regularity. 

I was angry with him — at his conduct to me. 

Vexed, offended with a poison for doing something— at 
something done; disputed with a person or thing. 

To kindle or boil with rage; to tremble with tear or emo- 
tion; to burst with envy. (To blush for joy — at atii 
one's fault— for one's own Jault. 
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Cause of Bodily Condition :— 

To shiver with cold; to totter with weakness; etc. 
Fatigued or exhausted with toil ; wearied with much study ; 

tired with walking. ( Tired of study.) 
Stiff or benumbed with cold; afflicted with rheumatism; 

convulsed with laughter; thirsty with walking; sick with 

fever. (JU of fever ; sick of life.) 

"With" indicates Cause alter the following Verbs: — 
The hall resounded (rang) icith the noise of arms. 

"With" indicates Cause in the following construction: — 

What toith breakfasting with one, and lunching with that* 
and dining with a third, and supping with ancther, 
a pretty tight week he u-ed to make of it. W/tat xcith 
chagrin, and what with bad diet, she found herseli 
reduced to a skeleton. 

(6) Time:— 

(a) Simultaneity /—His wisdom incieased with his yeai?- 

To rise with the sun. 

(b) Close Succession ;— With tins (=so saying) he left the 

room. (Compai e : — On th is ( = li ere- 
upon) he left the room.) 

(8) With = in the Case of: — "Wilh" is used 
to particularize a statement, which would otherwise be-- 
general. 

Marriage is, with tbe Christian?, a religious ceremony.. 
Flay toiih me is only a means to au end. There is- 
no respect of persons tcith Gud. With her, a sutootlt 
face stands for good sease. Did that affair succeed 
with him ? 
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" With " is used in this sense after the following 
words : — 

Cfowe.*— That is not the case with me. 
Matter:— What is the matter with you? Is there any- 
thing the matter with the child? 
Cfustom, customary ;— -It is the custom (customary) 
with us to keep the New Year 
as a merry festival. 
Usual: — That is usual with him. 

u With" is therefore used to denote a Sense-Subjective 
relation in certain Impersonal Constructions. 

It is well with him. (—He is well.) 

How is it with himt (=How is he?) 

The others stood looking on. Not so with the youth* 

(—He did not do so.) 
That is the case with me* (=/ am in that case.) 
That is usual with him. {—He usually does so.) 

(8) " With " is frequently used to join some Attend- 
ant Circumstance to the principal statement. " With" 
thus used, takes a Complex Object, consisting fo a Noun 
and an Adjective, Adverbial, or Participial Complement. 

They ran with their ears erect. (= Their ears were erect, 

or they had their ears erect.) 
He was sitting with his bach against the wall. (=*His 

back was against the wall, or he had his back against 

the wall,) 

Make a single sentence of each group ;— 

(1) He was looking on. His hand was in his pocket. 

(2) The dog slunk away. His tails were between his 

legs. 

(3) She followed her guide. Her head was down. Her 

eyes were fixed on the ground. 
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(4) He was seated on the bench. His amis were resting 

on his kiiee. 

(5) She looked in my face. Tears were streaming down 

her face. 

(6) The servant found Sir Isaac standing before the fire. 

He had the egg in his hand. His watch was 
boiling in the saucepan. 

(7) He was stretched on a bed of sickness. There was 

scarcely a hope of recovery. 

(8) I lay down to sleep. A heavy weight had been 

removed from my mind. 

Compare this construction with the Absolute Participial 
Construction, which generally implies Causal Eelation. 

A heavy weight having been removed from my mind, I lay 

down to Bleep. 
I lay down to sleep with a heavy weight removed from my 

mind. 

Farther Examples of Words governing "With":— 

To supply, furnish, provide, present, entrust—^ person with 
something. 

To reason with a person on the folly of a step ; to re- 
monstrate with a person ; to plead with a creditor for 
longer delay; to intercede with a superior for some one 
else ; to expostulate with anyone ; to prevail with (or on) 
some one to undertake a work. 

To trifle with sacred things; to meddle with other people's 
affairs; to interfere with a previous arrangement; to 
tamper with a disease. 

He acquainted me with the enemy's design. (He informed 
or apprised me of the enemy's design.) 

They reproached him with ingratitude. They charged him 
with being in league with the enemy. (They accused him 
of being in league with the enemy.) 
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Every place swarmed with soldiers. The river abounds 
with (or in) fish. His mind teems with schemes and 
projects. 

The place is infected with cholera. The roads were infested 
wUh footpads. He was seized with illness. Possessed 
with a devil; attended with disastrous consequences. 

He is occupied with literary labours. (He is occupied in 
writing. He is engaged in literary work). 

It rests with you to decide. The decision rests with you 
(=lies in your power). 

He finds fault with everylody— with everything. He fell 
in love with her. 

What do you want with me ? What is your business with 
me? He was busy with (or at) his lessons. 

WUh=*in the hands of:— An order has been placed 

with the firm. The papers. 
are desposited with the clerk 
of the office. 

To do with:— I do not know what to do with myself 
What have you done with your watch? Return the 
book, when you have done with it. I wish to be done 
with the work as quickly as possible. I would have 
nothing to do with him. lb do away with anything = to 
get rid of it. 

To deal with:—{ lb deal with^to treat, to use well or ill.) 
Deal justly with your fellow-men. (He deals in corn=* 
trades in it He deals in political matters = is engaged 
in political matters.) 

To begin, go on, proceed, conclude {with). 
Compare: — 

(1 began the second chapter (=commenced reading 

or -writing it). 
1 1 began with the second chapter (without reading 
the first). 

(" lb begin" is never followed by "/row ''.—School begins 
at nine o'clock— on the 10th.) 
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fl went on reading (= continued reading without 

interruption). 
I went on with my reading (*=continued it after 
an interruption). 

Let us proceed with our work. He concluded with 
these words. 
To be frank (plain) with you, I do not like it I shall 

be candid with you. ^ 

He has great influence with (or over) the students. Such? 

arguments have great force with the masses. 
He is popular with the students. The paper is in great 

favour with the student class. He is a favourite with 

the ladies. 
Down with him ? Away with him ! Go along with you ! 
Compare : — I went there with a view to — with the intention- 

of— in hopes of— for the purpose gf— meeting him. 



"Within." 



u Within" conveys a more definite notion of limit 
than "in." 

(1) Inner Position: — 

I stayed within doors. (Compare :— Indoor amusements.) 

She was not within hearing. (He said so in my hearing.) 

You may go, but Btay within call. The forts were not 

within range. It was impossible to get within range. 

(2) Idmit of Distance :—" Within," used in this 
sense, is followed by "of." 

The school is within ten minute's walk of my house. 
I stood within a few paces of the gate. 
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(3) IAmit of Duration :—" Within," used in this 
^ense, may or may not be followed by "of" 

He was within a few hours of his death. 

I shall he hack within a week. Within this week there 
have been three fires. This is the severest earthquake 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

(4) Figurative Uses: — 

It is not within your power to do it (He is in your 
power.) He keeps within bounds. He lives within his 
income* It is quite within the bounds of possibility* 



"Without." 



"Without" is a preposition of negative signification, and 
fcas two meanings: — 

(1) Opposed to « With":— 

He came without his servant. He can not speak without 
making a mistake. I tried to dissuade him, but with' 
out success. He acted without permission— without regard 
to my wishes. No gains without pains; no joy without 
alloy. 

Pharoses — Without faU; without doubt; without limit, 
without measure, without number, without end; without ecc 
eeption ; without ceasing ; without ceremony ; without charge ; 
without notice; without warning; without reserve. 

To do without (-to dispense with):— I can not do 
without a dictionary. 

To go without (=to be without) :— He had often to go 
without his supper. 
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(2) Opposed to "Within" (without^ outside the 
limits, beyond). (See Prepositions of Place : "Without" 
and « Outside.") 

The forts were without the range of the guns. He stood 
without the gate. Without (out of) doors; without one's 
reach. 

(3) " Without " is sometimes used as a Conjunction 
(= unless). 

"You will never live to my age without you keej> 
yourself in breath with exercise, and in heart with 
joy lul neaa."— Sydney. 

"Within " and « Without" as Adverb* :— Without were fighting8, 

within were fears. 
♦•Within" and "Without" as Nouns: — Some one called from 

within. This smell comes from without. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 



Conjunctions are divided into two main classes:— 
I. Co-ordinate Conjunctions, which joins elements 

of equal or co-ordinate rank. 

(a) Words and Phrases : — Cats and dogs. You and I. 

A large and strong dog. She lived and died a 
virgin. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 
Both above and below the bridge. Both above the 
bridge and below it. The lion is noble-looking and 
of great strength. 

(b) Independent Clauses t— Be is poor, but he is honest 

(c) Dependent Clauses s— On the road I met on old 

friend, whom I had not met for a long time, and 
whom I had long wished to see. 

H. Subordinate Conjunctions, which joins a de- 
pendent or subordinate clause to a principal clause. 

I was not aware tHiat he had returned. 
I shall not start if it rains. 
Though he is poor, he is honest. 



Phrase-Conjunctions: — As well as, as soon as, in 
case, provided that, notwithstanding that, etc. 

Correlatire Con junctions : — Both—and, either — or, 
neither — nor, whether — or, not only — but also, though— 
yet, no sooner — than, scarcely — when, etc. 
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Other Parts of Speech used as Conjunctions :— 

(a) Relative Pronouns and Relative Adverbs. 

(b) Prepositions, as — before, after, since, till, until, but, 

for, etc. 

(c) Adverbs, as—foo, also, otherwise, yet, still, however, now, 

then, therefore, accordingly, consequently, etc. 

(d) Nouns and Adverbs are used like Conjunctions by 

the ellipsis of "that" or "when" after them. 

He left the room the moment [that] he saw me. 
He left the room directly [when] he saw me. 



I. CO-ORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 



Co-ordinate Conjunctions are subdivided into four classes:— 

1. Copulative Conjunctions, which merely couple or join. 

2. Alternative Conjunctions, which express choice. 

3. Adversative Conjunctions, which express opposition* 

4. illative Conjunctions, which express inference* 



1. Copulative Conjunctions. 



And:—k text-look must be instructive and interesting. 
Too : — He is a poet, and a good one, too. 
Also: — He is a poet, and also a statesman. 
IAkewise: — He is a poet, and likewise a musician. 
Both— and ;— This book is both interesting and instructive, 
AUlce— and ;— This book is alike interesting and instructive. 
At once— and:— Tins book is at once interesting and instruc- 
tive. 
As well as /—This book is interesting as well as instructive. 
Not only— but also :— This book is not only instructive, but 
also interesting. 
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Besides:—! did not go with them, for I had been there 

before; besides, I had no time to go. 
Moreover ••— I did not feel inclined to make the attempt; 
moreover, there were difficulties which I could 
not have overcome. 

Further ;— " And further I have learned that " 

Withal :—" I must wait, and watch withal." 

Even /—Common people, and even the great, are addicted to 

vice. 
Nor (=and not):— I have never been abroad, nor have I 

ever wished to go. 
Neither (*=and not) : — Thou shalt not skill ; neither shalt 

thou commit adultery. 
Nor—either (=also not) :— You are not going. Nor I either. 



And : — When several words are joined by " and/ 9 it 
is usually omitted except before the last word. 

She danced, walked, and rode with equal grace. 
The omission of " and " gives animation to a narrative. 

All was transition, confusion, obscurity. 
" And " is repeated — 

(a) In solemn style :— The Father and the Son and the 

Holy Ghost. 

(b) In familiar style :— The child ran home, and could not 

speak for joy, and fell upon his 
' mother's neck, and wept for joy, 

"And" expresses Accumulation or Repetition in ex- 
pressions like the following: — 

I learned it by little and little every day. I begin to like 
it more and more. He grows worse and worse. The 
voice became fainter and fainter. I warned him again 
and again— many and many a time. They walked two 
and two ("by twos, two by two). 
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"And" is sometimes used instead of "but" in expres- 
sions like the following: — 

This is strange, and yet the strangest is behind. 

The attempt, and not the deed, confounds us. 

Many profess lo admhre Milton, and never read his works, 

" And" when it comes after an Imperative, expresses 
Consequence (=theri). 

Persevere, and you will succeed. 

Spare the rod, and spoil the child (»If you spare tho 

rod, you will spoil the child.) 
Use every man after his desert, and who shall escape 

whipping ? 

Also, Too, Likewise, Eke. — "Also" may precede or 
follow the word which it qualifies. "Too" always follows 
the word it qualifies, and is less emphatic and formal than 
" also." 

If our situation has some discomforts, it has also many 

sources of enjoyment 
If you were there, I was there alto. 
Were you there? I was there, too. 

"Likewise" means "in like manner" and seems to 
express, not simply addition, but agreement between the 
words it unites. But in modern usaage it is very nearly 
identical with "also." 

He is a poet, and likewise (alto) a statesman. 

"Eke" is an obsolete conjunction (=als6), and is still 
Used sometimes in comic style. 

"John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown ; 
A train-band captain eke was he 

Of famous London town." 
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So, ^for. — " So " means " aho" and " Nor " means- 
" also not" in expressions like the following : — 

You seem to be a philosopher. So am I. (=1 am one,. 

too.) 
You do not seem to like it. Nor do I. (Neither do I» 

Nor I either. Nor more do I.) 

Besides, Moreover. — " Besides " simply adds some- 
thing to what precedes. " Moreover " adds something 
more important than what precedes. 

The boy is sensible for his age; betides, he is older than 

you think. 
Be has had a good education; moreover, he is a genius. 

Both — and. \ 

Alike — and. >=These Correlatives emphasize both 

At once — and.) members equally. 

As well — as. — This Correlative emphasizes the first 

member. 
Not only — but also. — This Correlative emphasizes- 

the second member. 

His memory was remarkable both for its tenacity and for 

its capacity. 
He had a tenacious memory. It was remarkable as welt 

for its capacity as for its tenacity. It was not only 

tenacious, but also capacious. 

Not only — but [edso]. — "Also" is omitted when tho 
words joined together form a climax. Compare : — 

Not only in Japan, but also in China. Not only in Japan, 

but all over the world. 
He ib not only talented, but also industrious. He has not 

only talent, but a talent of the highest order. 
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And — and is sometimes used for " both — and " irf poetry. 
" And trump and timbrel answered keen." 

Correlative Conjunctions (both— and, either — or, neither 
—nor, not only — but aho, etc.) should each be followed 
toy the same part of speech. 

Incorrect:— A grave doubt hung over the legitimacy both 

of Mary and Elizabeth. 
Corrected:— A grave doubt hung over the legitimacy both 

of Mary and of Elizabeth (or— of both Mary 

and Elizabeth.) 



Correct the following sentences .*— (1) He not only gave me advice, 
•but also help. (2) There is a sort of fanaticism as well in learning 
as religion. (3) She was alike graceful in person and in intellect. 
(4) The use of the native language was not only forbidden in 
public places, but even in private houses. (5) They not merely 
interest childen, but grown-up persons. (6) We neither know the 
nature of our ideas nor of the soul. (7) Nobody either knows 
him or his family. (8) William neither wanted a guide nor a 
flatterer. 



2. Alternative Conjunctions* 



Or:— Is he an Englishman or an American? 

(Or) else:— Do your work, or else you will be puuished. 

Otherwise ;— He arrived after I had left; otherwise I should 

not have met him. 
Or rather:— -His character is faultless, or rather blameless. 
Or at least .'—His character is faultless, or at least blameless. 
Or even:— Hi* industry was incredible, or even beyond the 

conception of our days. 
Either— or :— You must learn either French or German, 

besides English. 
Neither— nor :— I know neitlier French nor German. 
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Or has two uses: — 

(a) Is he an Englishman or an American? (j&j*) 

(b) He was made the slave of au Emir or Saracen 

prince. (JJJ*) 

Or, Else, Or else, Otherwise, express consequence. 

We must gain a victory, or else our cause will be ruined 
(= Unless we gain a victory, our cause will be ruined.) 
Compare : — 

{Persevere, and you will succeed. 
(=1/ you persevere, you will succeed.) 
Perservere, or else you will fail. 
(*= Unless you persevere, you will fail.) 

"Or" and "JEither—or" in Questions:— 

(a) Is he an Englishman or an American? 

(b) Is he either an Englishman or an American? 

The first question implies that the speaker knows that 
the person spoken of is either an Englishman or an 
American. There are only two possible answers to it 

Is he an Englishman or an American? (» Which is he?) 

(a) He is an Englishman. 

(b) He is an American. 

The second question implies that the speaker does not 
know whether the person spoken of is an Englishman 
or an American. There are three possible answers to it 

Is he either an Englishman or an American. 

(a) He is an Englishman. 

(b) He is an American. 

(c) He is neither an Englishman nor an American. 
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Neither — nor. Compare : — 

( He does not drink or smoke. 

\ He neither drinks nor smokes. 

( His age gained him no respect or mercy. 

\ His age gained neither respect nor mercy. 

Or — or, nor — nor, are used in poetry instead of 
* either or" " neither — nor." 

" Or you must fight, or else he hanged." 

" Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you." 

Nor, Neither (=also not) are sometimes used to join 
=a negative statement to a preceding sentence. " Nor " is 
here, not an Alternative, but a Copulative Conjunction. 

He never says a foolish thing, nor ever (=and never) 

does a wise one. 
I did not go, nor did any one else (=and no one else 

did). 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toi 

not, neither do they spin (—and they do not spin). 

"Nor" (=and not) sometimes follows an affirmative 
*tatement. 

Nor was this all. (=And this was not all.) 
Nor can I here pass over an ominous circumstance that 
happened the last time we were together. 

Compare: — 

I never learned it, and never wished to learn it 

I never learned it or wished to learn it. 

I never learned it, nor did I ever wish to learn it 

Note that when "nor" is used, (a) the subject is repeated, and 
{&) there is an inversion of subject and verb. 
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3. Adveraative Conjunctions. 



But: — He is poor, but ho u est. 

Yet :— My heart is filled with fond, yet melancholy emotions. 
And yet: — This is strange, and yet the strangest is behind. 
But yet: — In this liie, we can not be entirely blest, but yet 

we may be completely miserable. 
Still ;— This is a fault on the right side ; still it is a fault. 
However:— This is a fault; it is, however, a fault on the 

right eide. 
Nevertheless :— He has faults; nevertheless we love him. 
Howbeit: — (=however, however it be. Obsolete.) 
While ;— He says I have slandered him, while I have always 

spoken well of him. 
Wliereas ;— He gave it to the father, whereas the son was 

to have it. 
Only:— You may begin with any period of history; only 

learn it accurately. 
For all that. In spite of all that, Notwithstanding all 
tliat : — Ho has many faults ; yet notwithstanding all that we 
love him. 



But. — This word has four principal uses: — (1) as a 
Preposition; (2) as an Adverb; (3) as a Subordinate 
Conjunction; (4) as a Co-ordinate Conjunction. 

(1) «« But » *■ a Preposition :— " But " is used after Universa Is, 
Negatives, and Interrogates ; as— All but one; none but one; in 
every ting but in name; nothing but the truth. 

(2) " But » as an Adverb:—" But " becomes an Adverb ( =only) 
by the omission of the negative. 

Oaths are [nothing] but words. 

He stayed but a year (=*He did not stay but a year) 

in England. 
I have but one objection (-no objection but one). 
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(3) "But" as a Subordinate Conjunction:—"^" as a Pre- 
position gives way to " But '' as a Conjunction, when it is followed 
by a nominative, as — all but he, none but he, who but he. 

Perposition : — There is no one to look after the house but 
him (= except him). 

I Who but he (—unless it were he) could 
have done it? 
Every one can master a grief, but he that 
has it. 
The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled. 
"But" as a Subordinate Conjunction always comes after a word 
of Negative or Interrogative. meaning, and has the following uses: — 
But = unless ;— 

There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes 
it so. Thieves are not judged, but they are by to hear. 

But— without :— {never— but fa * * 1/ x »ft *f*J 4 ;* ik) 

He never promises bid he means to pay (« without 

meaning to pay). 
They never meet but they quarrel. 
It never rains but it pours. 
I never meet him but I think of his mother. 
I seldom went out but I met him. 

But (that) introducing a Noun Clause = that not: — 

Who knows but it may come true (=that it may not 

come true)? 
I can hardly persuade myself, but you are alive. 
It can not be but they will do you justice. 

But that is used after the Negative and Interrogative of " doubt" 
"deny" "hinder" etc., and, when so used, is equivalent to "that" 
I do not doubt (but) that I am doing good service to the 

country. 
I do not deny (but) that I know him. 
I won't doubt (but) that you will keep your word. 
What hinders (but) that thou find him out? 
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But that (introducing a Clause of Consequence) ■» that not .•— 

She ia not so old but thai she may learn (=»that she can) 

not learn), 
I was not so young when my father died but that I per* 

fectly remember him. 
There is nothing so difficult but (it) becomes easy when 

we do it willingly. 
There can be nothing so very hard in life but that I 

could bear it 

But what is used in older English instead of " but that." 
He is not so poor, but what he can help a friend. 
But that (introducing a Condition) =*were it not for the fact 
that:— 

I should have started but that the weather was so bad. 
I would not believe it but that you avouch it. 
I could tell you something, but that I am afraid it would 
offend you. 
Ifot but tliat (or what) = though :— 

I declined his help, not but that I knew he would give 

it willingly. 
I gave up the project, not but what I believed it would 

succeed. 
Thus we lived several years in a state of much happiness, 
not but that we sometimes had those little rubs which 
Providence sends to enhance the value of its favours. 

But (as a Kelative Pronoun) ^that—not:— 

Nobody but [he] has his fault. 

(= There is nobody who has not his fault.) 
No roof arose, but [it] was open to the homeless stranger. 
Who [is there] but [he] knows it? 

But is sometimes used instead of than (no sooner— but, no other 
—but) by the older writers. 

The miserable have no other medicine, but {than) hope. 
I no sooner saw my face in it, but (than) I was startled 
at the shortness of it* 
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(4) "But" as a Co-ordinate Conjunction: — The 

co-ordinate Use of " But 9} was developed out of its 
Subordinate Use, 

I could easily do it, but [tha£\ I have no time. 

Not— but :— A struggle, not for empire, but for existence* 

Indeed (it is true, to be sure)— but (= though — 

yet):— They were indeed misled, but by no base or 

selfish motive. 

Misuse of "But." — " But " is a conjunction of opposi- 
tion, exception, or surprise. It is used only when anything 
follows contrary to our expectation. Therefore " Bui w 
must not be used, when mere contrast is meant. The 
following are wrong : — 

He is twenty, but (should be— and) I am nineteen. 

I am a late riser, but (while) my wife is an early riser. 

Yet • — This word is originally an Adverb of Time or 
Degree. "Yet" is usually the correlative of "though," 
and, when used by itself, is nearly equivalent to "but" 

He listened to the song of the Sirens; yet (—but) he 
glided by without being seduced to the fatal shore. 

" Yet " is preferred to " but " in the following cases :— 

(a) In joining Adjectives of opposite meanings: — 

In bidding this last adieu, my heart is filled with fond. 
yet melancholy emotions. 

(&) After [Relatives. — 

Some fathers are strict about the morals of their sons, 
who yet (or however) indulge themselves in gaieties. 
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Still. — This word joins its original meaning of Con- 
tinuance to that of Opposition. 

This is a feult on the right side ; still it is a fault 
Everything went against him ; still he persisted. 
He was an unscrupulous, perhaps an unprincipled, states- 
man; but still he was a statesman, and not a free- 
booter, 

Hoivever. — This word can be placed in the middle of 
the clause to which it belongs, and consequently can be 
used after a Belative. 

I might easily have forced him into compliance; which 
course, however, I was not inclined to take. 

Nevertheless* — This is the strongest adversative 
Particle. 

The book has many imperfections; nevertheless it is the 
best ever written on the subject. 



4. Illative Conjunctions. 



Therefore : — All men are mortal ; all kings are men ; there- 
fore, all kings are mortal. 
Hence ;— The flower of the day-lily is supposed to have the 
power of affecting the memory; hence its popular 
name *' wasuregusa" 

Whence (=and hence) :— Whence it follows that 

Wlierefore (=and therefore) :— Wherefore the Lord blessed 

the sabbath day, and hal- 
lowed it 
So :— He asked me for some money ; so I gave it him. 
And so :— Our ship was taken by the French, and so I lost 
my money* 
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TJien :— - If it must be done, and there is no one else to do 
it, then I think I must do it. 

So then /—You have been there ; so then, you have seen him. 

That is why (^therefore) :— That's why I can not agree to 

your proposal. 

Consequently ;— A man truly proud thinks the greatest 
honours below his merit, and consequently 
scorns to boast 

Accordingly: — His opinion seemed to me most just; ac- 
cordingly I adopted the course of action he 
recommended. 



Therefore. — This word is used in stating a consequence 
in argument or demonstration. 

Government must exist. Now there can not be govern- 
ment, unless some person, or persons, possess political 
power. Therefore, it is right that some person, or per- 
sons, should possess political power. 

So. — This word is used in stating what follows as a 
natural consequence. " There/are" is often misused for "so" 
He asked me for some money, so I gave it him. 
I am not well to-day, so I can not go to school. 

Hence. — This word is used in stating an inference or 
deduction. 

It is difficult to obstruct the eruption of our affections 
into language. Hence it is thai speech is commonly 
judged ihe truest character of the mind. 

' Then.— This word is used as the correlative of "if" 

(A) I have walked all the way. {B) Then you must be 
tired. 

If it be right that the property of man should be pro- 
tected, and if this can only be done by means of 
government; then it must be right that government 
must exist. 
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II. SUBORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 



Subordinate Conjunctions are used to introduce Dependent 
or Subordinate Clauses — that is, Noun Clauses, Adjective 
Clauses, and Adverbial Clauses. 

Noun Clauses are introduced by "that" or an Inter- 
rogative. If a Dependent Interrogative Noun Clause does 
not contain an Interrogative it must be introduced by 
«if n or "whether." 

" lhat»:—I know that it is true, 

" If 99 :— I will ask him if it is true. 

" WJietfier (or not) 9f /—I do not know whether it is true 

(or not). 
Interrogative:—! do not know who did it— what he did— 
when he did it— how he did it, etc. 

Adjective Clauses are introduced by Belatives — that is, 
Relative Pronouns or Eelative Adverbs (which see). 

Adverbial Clauses are of various kinds : — 

(1) Adverbial Clauses of Time. 

Wlten: — I was fifteen when I first left home. 
Whenever:— You may come whenever you like. 
lVhite:—l learned English while I was in the country. 
As:— Some one entered the house, just as I left it 
Since :—I have been studying nothing but English since I 

came here. 
Tilly until :—I must wait till my brother comes. 
After:— I began German after I left school. 
Before:— I learned English before I came to Tokyo. 
Ere:— "His pity gave ere charity began." 
As soon as:— I shall start as won a* my brother comes. 
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Jfo sooner— than :—He no sooner saw me than be left the 

room precipitately. 
Scarcely— when : — He scarcely saw me, when he left the 

room. 
Directly [when]: — He left the room directly he saw me. 
The moment [thai] : — The moment he saw me, he left the 

room. 
As long as: — As long as I live, you shall have a friend in 

me. 
As often as:— Come as often as you like. 

(2) Adverbial Clauses of Place. 

Where :— A small fishing village stood where now stands the 

commercial metropolis of the country. 
Wherever: — He is welcomed wherever he goes. 

(3) Adverbial Clauses of Comparison. 
(a) Comparison of Manner. 

As:— He treated me as he would treat a servant. 

As— so:— As fire tries gold, so does adversity try courage. 

As if 9 As though:— The child talks as if he were a man. 

(b) Comparison of Degree. 

is to ten as three is to five. 

As three is to five, so is six to ten. 

Be is quite as clever as his brother. 

8 /—But he is not so Industrious as his brother. 

in:— She is more beautiful than her sister. 

w;— But she is less clever titan her sister. 

Iverblal Clauses of Cause or Reason. 

-The crops failed, because the season was dry. 
nee you desire it, I will look into the matter, 
lere is no school, I shall be at home, 
lall be at home, for there is no school 
[used to introduce preambles in legal style). 
i as (««iw& Used in older style.) 
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Seeing that, Considering that :— He has no right to vote, 

seeing that he is a minor. 
So long as (=since) :— Well ! never mind so long as you are 
come. 

(5) Adverbial Clauses of Consequence. 

So— that /—He speaks so fast that I can not understand him. 
Such— that :— She pleaded with such eloquence that she 
moved her audience to tears. 

(6) Adverbial Clauses of Purpose. 

That ~\ 

« _ ^ /He works hard (in order) that his family 

So that y ! 3 

* ^ ^ * V ma 7 n0 * come to want. 
In order that) 

Le8t:—Ke works hard, lest his family should come to want. 

(7) Adverbial Clauses of Condition. 

If:— I will, if I can. I would, if I could. 
Unless ( =\f not) .-—You will not succeed, unless you per- 
severe. 
Except (^unless. Obsolete.) : — Except ye repent, ye shall all 

likewise perish. 
Without (=unless. Obsolete.): — Without you go, I will not. 

{(—if it should so happen that):— I shall leave a note, 
in case he should be absent. 
(=*to provide against the event): — He followed his 
master, in case his assistance might be required. 
Provided (that):— Of course I meant that I would do it, 
provided (that) nothing better was found. 
On condition that:— I agreed to the proposal on condition 

that he should bear the expenses. 
Suppose, Supposing that:— Suppose I were to bear the 

expenses, would you undertake 
the work? 
So 9 So that:— So please your majesty (=if it please your 
majesty). So that (* provided) evil be done, 
they care not who does it 
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(8) Adverbial Clauses of Concession. 

Though, Although .'—Although he is rich, he is not happy. 
Tlumgli—yet :—Tliough deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not 

dull. 
If, Even if:—If he is old, he is still active. 
Wliettier— or :— Whether you like it or not (=You may like 
it or yon may not like it, but) you will 
have to do it 
However :—Howtver rich he may be, he is not contented. 
As:— 'Rich as he is, he is not contented. 
Ever so .-—Home is home, be it ever so homely. 
Notivithstanding that:— He is not contented, notwithstand- 
ing that he is so rich. 
Albeit— although. (Obsolete.) 

Indefinite Relatives :— Whoever may have said so, it is 
not true. 
(See "Two Uses of Indefinite Relative Pronouns and 
Indefinite Relative Adverbs.") 
Imperative ;— Be a man as rich as he will, he can not be 
rich enough to have his son idle. The 
enterprise, be it good or bad, is one which 
requires a truly great man. (See "Verbis 
Imperative Mood") 



Subordinate Conjunctions of Time. 



When. — " When " may be used to introduce— 

(a) A Noun Clause: — He asked me when I should return. 

(Inter. Ado.) 

(b) An Adjective Clause:— The day will come, when all 

mystery will be cleared up. 
(Bel Adv.) 

(c) An Adverbial Clause /—I will come when I am at leisure. 

(Conjunction.) 
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u When " may be used to introduce eitlier a Subordinate 
or a Co-ordinate Clause. 

(a) Subordinate :— When he had been a month in Italy, he 

received a letter from home. 

(b) Co-ordinate: — He had been a month in Italy, when (=and 

then) he received a letter from home. 

" When," when used to introduce an Adverbial Clause, 
denotes — 

(a) Simple Time Relation (^at the time when) .•— How glad 

he will be when he hears the news* 

(b) « "While":—! read the tS Hakkenden," when I was very 

young. 

(c) Immediate Sequence (s=o»).*— When I arrived (=on arriv- 

ing) at N., I at once went to 
my friend's. 

(d) = " After *':- - When we had dined, we started again. 

(e) Contrast:— Re sold the house for a thousand yen, when 

he might have sold it for twice the sum. 

Scarcely— when (or before) denotes Immediate Sequence. 

Scarcely had Mary been laid in the grave when restless 
and unprincipled men began to plot against the life 
of William. 
Whenever (**as often as) :— Whenever the coach stopped, the 

sailor asked for more ale. 

While.— This conjunction has three uses:— 

{a) = During the time that:— I studied nothing but Chinese 

while I was in the country. 
(b)^A8 long as.— While the world lasts, iashion will continue 

to lead it by the nose, 
(c) » On the contrary (adversative):— The dwarf was now without 
an arm, a leg, and an eye, while the giant 
was without a single wound. 
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As, when used to denote time-relation, signifies simul- 
taneity of two actions. 

(a) = While {ffl* v*jri)i — He trembled as he spoke. He 

whistles as he goes. I caught a 
rope as I ran. 
(b)=*When.'— Just as I entered the house, some one left it. 
As I looked up, I saw a man looking at me. 
The train arrived as the clock struck six. 

After may be followed by either the Past or the Past 
Perfect, when a past action is referred to. ' 

I left after he (had) arrived. 

He went home after (or when) he had done his work. 

Before may be preceded or followed by the Past Perfect, 
when past actions are referred to. 

It was broad day long before we arrived. 
I had not waited long before he came. 
He came before I had done my work. 

Note the following idiomatic rises of " before " ; — 

Before = Till:— I did not return before I had satisfied 
myself that all was right 

I had not proceeded far before GK^fr* *ft-) I began 
to feel tired. 

It was some time (a long time) before (fif * - v ?3M ?) he 
could speak. 

-8 was not long before ((i}avy) I saw my mistake. 

Since, as a conjunction, must be followed by the Past, 
and may be preceded by the Present or the Perfect. 

It is ten years since the event took place. 

Ten years have passed since the event took place. 
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TiU.— "Not m"=only when (W*v**M*). 

Then only, bat not tiU then. 

People do not know the blessing of health tiU (or be/on) 

they lose it 
It was not till he warned me that I became aware of 

the danger. 

As long as, So long as. — The first denotes extent. 
The second denotes limit or condition (=only so long as}. 
(Compare " As far as " and " So' far as") 

As long as I live, yon shall have a friend in me. 
So long as you are innocent, fear nothing. 

Now (that) combines the notion of Eeason with that 
of Time. 

Now {that) our father is dead, we must try to help 
ourselves. 



Subordinate Conjunctions of Cause or Reason. 



Because is used in stating a Cause or Eeason, which 
is not yet known to the person addressed. It is used in 
answering " why ? " 

I must explain it more fully, because you might mis- 
construe my meaning. 

{A) Why were you absent yesterday? (B) Because I 
was not well. 

11 Because " must be used when the clause is necessary 
to the sense. 

Do you despise him because he is talked against by every- 
body? (*n«7t) 
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"Because" is used after a Comparative preceded by the 
Demonstrative Adverb "the." 

We do not love him the less, because he has faults, 
(a We love him, notwithstanding that he has 
faults.) 

Since usually stands at the beginning of a sentence, and 
gives as a reason some fact which is already settled and 
known. 

Since you say so, I suppose it is true. 
Since these men could not be convinced, it. was deter- 
mined that they should be persecuted. 

As usually stands at the beginning of a sentence, and 
corresponds* to the co-ordinate "so" The principal clause 
after " as " states what follows as a natural consequence. 

As I am about to start on a journey, I shall not be 
able to begin the work before I return. 

I am about to start on a journey, so I shall not be able 
to begin the work before I return. 

For. — " Because " assigns a moral or physical, cause. 
"For" assigns a logical reason. 

The river has risen, because it has rained much of late. 
It must have rained much of late, for the river is so 
high. 

"For" explains or accounts for what precedes; the 
consequence is always stated first. {Compare "As" above.) 

I am not able to begin the work at once, for I am 
about to start on a journey 
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Uses of the Conjunction "That." 



"That" may be omitted immediately after say, think , 
suppose, "know, etc. 

They said {that) they were pilgrims, and that they had 
lost their way. 

In Indirect Narration, " but " is followed by " that. 79 

He said that he had eaten nothing, but that he was not 
hungry. 

In Familiar Style, "how " or " how that " is used in 
place of "thai." 

A story is told of how a tribe of Indians tried to raise 
gunpowder by planting seed. 

A Noun Clause introduced by "that" may be in apposi- 
tion with a Noun. 

I am of opinion that you must be mistaken. 

He fulfilled his promise that he would be a second father 

to the child. 
The idea that my watch might be wrong, did not occur 

to me. 

I was not aware of the fact that he had arrived. 

When a Verb or an Adjective usually governing a pre- 
position is immediately followed by "that" the Clause 
must be considered as being in opposition with some 
Noun which is understood. Compare : — 

( I was not aware of his arrival. 

( I was not aware (of the fact) tliat he had arrived. 

(I am glad of the war being over. 

I I am glad that the war is oven 
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( I have heard of his death. 
\ I have heard that he is dead. 
( Are you sure of this ? 
( Are you sure thai this is true ? 

{I am surprised at your saying so. 
I am surprised thai you should say so. 

T/iaf is now used instead of "but" or "but that/ 9 
after the negative of "doubt" and "deny"; and instead 
of "Zeri" after "fear," "afraid." 

I do not doubt (but) that he will come. 
I do not deny (but) that I know him. 

f lest he afow&J die. 
1 fear 1 Ma* he will die. . 

Elliptical Constructions with " That" :— 
O that («I wish) he were herel 
O that (=It is surprising that) men should put an 

enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains I 
Not that (»It is not that) he is afraid of them, but he 

is of a peaceable disposition. 
Not that I love Caesar less, but that I love Borne more 

So — that, Such — that, are used to introduce Clauses 
of Consequence. 

He spoke so fast that I could hardly understand him. 
His fright was such thai he seemed to have lost his 
understanding. 

When a clause of consequence has the same subject as 
the principal clause, it may be changed into an Infinitive, 
u that " being changed to " as" 

( This horse is so lame thai he can hardly stand. 
\ This horse is so lame as to be hardly able to stand, 
f The effects were so severe thai they inflicted a lasting 

injury upon his constitution. 
| The effects were so severe as to inflict a lasting injury 
upon his constitution. 
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So that is sometimes used in place of the illative 
conjunctions, "therefore" or "so" 

All these objections were overruled ; so that I was obliged 
to comply. 

So that (=if, provided) is sometimes used to introduce 
a Condition. 

So that it be done, I don't care who does it 

(So) that. In order that (followed by may or might) 
are used to introduce Clauses of Purpose. 

He works hard, that his family may live in comfort. 
He now ordered all the doors to be thrown open, in order 
that all who came might see the ceremony. 

When a Clause of Purpose has the same subject as the 
Principal Clause, it may be changed into an Infinitive of 
Purpose. 

He worked hard that he migJU become rich. 

He worked hard in order to become rich. 

Uiat—not, after a Principal Clause of Negative Mean- 
ing, is equivalent to "without" or "but" • 

Scarcely a day passed that he did not sail out to sea. 
(^Scarcely a day passed without his sailing out to 
sea.) 

That (followed by should) is used to denote Cause. 

What has he done, that he should deserve (»to deserve) 

this punishment? 
What are you, that you should thus fret and rage, and 

bite the chains of Nature ? 

That is used instead of the Eelative Adverbs— when, 
where, eta — after the words — time, moment, day, way, 
manner, etc. 
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He arrived on the very day that she died. 

I am not satisfied with the way that he has done it 

The moment thai he perceived the position of the French, 

that intuitive genius with which Nelson was endowed 

displayed itsell 

That was formerly used in combination with other 
Conjunctions, as — before that, after that, till that, since 
that, if tliat, when that, though that, because that, etc. 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept 

" And that " is used in the older style to avoid the 
repetition of the same conjunction. 

If we have entrance, and that («and if) we find the 
slothful watch but weak, I'll by a sign give notice to 
our friends. 

" Thai " is still used in combination with certain Pre- 
positions and Adverbs, as— besides that, but that, except 
that, only that, now that, notwithstanding that, etc. 

He speaks very good English, and you might take him 
for an Englishman, only that he has a slight foreign 
accent. 

Now that he is dead, they have nothing more to fear. 



Uses of "If," *' Whether, » and "Though." 



If, which is the chief Conjunction of Condition (a) 9 
also expresses — 

(b) Concession : — 

If we had not very rich, we generally had very happy 

friends about us. 
If we are ruined, it is your work. 
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(c) Contrast : — 

If (on the one hand) it is true that books are not the 
true sources of knowledge, (on the other hand) it is 
equally true that they are necessary helps to the 
acquirement of knowledge. 

(d) " If" is used to introduce an Interrogative 

Clause : — 

He asked me if I was going to stay long. 
I doubt tf the book is to be had in Tokyo. 

Whether — or expresses — 

(a) Condition : — 

You must do it whet/ier you like it or not (if you like 
it or if you do not like it). 

(h) Concession : — 

The enterprise, whether it be good or bad (= though it 
may be good or it may he bad), is one that requires 
a great man. 

(c) " Whether— or » = " either— or ;"— 

Swift, whether as a man or as a writer, occupies a 
foremost place in the literary and political history of 
the time. 

(d) " Whether — or " is used, like " if/ 9 to introduce 
an Interrogative Clause: — 

He asked me whether I was a Japanese or a Chinese. 
They were compelled to choose whether they would trust 

a tyrant or conquer him. 
We doubt whether (=if) any name in literary history be 

so generally odious as that of Machiavelli. 
Before you attempt, consider whether you can perform. 
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Though has two uses: — 

(a) As a Concessive Conjunction: — 

I do forgive thee, unnatural though thou art. 

(b) As an Adversative Conjunction (= however) .•— 

Make haste though, for it is time we were there. 
He did it, unwillingly though. 

What if and What though are emphatic forms 
(=:ivhat does it matter if or though). 

What if you fail this time; you will have another chance 

next year. 
What though the field be lost; all is not lost. 



Uses of the Conjunction " Lest." 



I studied hard •< 



(1) Purpose* — " Lest " (followed by should) = " thai, 
not. 77 

„ . t ( lest it should command you. 

Command your temper « A , . , L A * 

( that it may not command you. 

' test I should fail. 

that I might not fail. 

(2) Season* — "Lest" (followed by should or might) 
="for fear." 

I tremble lest he should be discovered. 

I could not warn my companion, lest the man should 

fear me. 
I feared lest fasting might be injurious to his health. 

(3) Apposition.— A Clause introduced by "lest" is 
sometimes used in apposition with some noun denoting 
fear, danger, etc. 

I could not speak to my companion for fear (lest) the 

man might hear me. 
There was great danger lest the provisions should fail. 
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Uses of the Conjunction ** As." 



"As" is a Relative Adverb (tohich see), and has five 
chief meanings as a Conjunction: — 

(1) Degree: — White as snow. Black as ink. 

(2) Manner :— He treated me as lie would treat a servant. 

(3) rime:— Catch the moments as they fly. 

(4) Cause: — As he was ambitious, I slew him. 

(5) Concession: — Young as he is is years, he is old in 

experience. 

"As" being a Subordinate Conjunction, ought to be 
followed by a clause; but it is frequently followed by a 
word or a phrase. In such cases, there is always an 
ellipsis. 

(a) "As" followed by a Noun: — 

He is regarded as the saviour of his country [would 

be regarded]. 
He is treated as a servant [would be treated]. 
Birds of prey, such as Uie eagle and the vulture 

[are birds of prey], 
{J}) «« As '* followed by an Adjective : — 

I look upon it as [I would look upon it, if it were] 

certain. 
We considered the report as [we would consider it, if it 

were] false* 
I went to school as [it is] usual [with me]. 
Come as soon as [it is] possible [for you to come], 
(c) M Ai" followed by an Infinitive: — 

I got up early, so as [I would get up, if I wished] to ha 

in time. 
How could you make such a mistake as [you would 

make a mistake, if you were] to suppose that ? 
He was so kind as [lie would be kind, if he were] to 

lend me the money. 
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(d) "As" followed by a Participle:— 

He is represented as [one who is] kneeling before a 

crucifir. 
She handed the rifle to me as being ( =a$ one who was) 

a better marksman than herself. 
This is Mount Fuji as [it is] seen from Odawara. 
The Japanese, as [they are] compared with the Chinese, 

are shorter in stature, but more nimble. 

(e) "As" followed by a Finite Verb. II ere there Is an 
ellipsis of the subject. 

Such a cheer went up as [that cheer would have been 
which] had not bren heard for many a day. 

He comes to me when he is in need of money, as [his 
being in need of money] is very often the case. 

As [it] was usual in those days. As [it] frequently 
happens. As [what] follows [is], 

(/) In "as If 9 ' and *«as though," a whole clause Is implied. 

The child talks as [he would talk] if he were a man. 
The child talks as [he could not talk better] though he 
were a man. 

(g) "As followed by Adverbs and Prepositions. 

As yet (=yet): — He has not arrived as [the matter 

stands] yeU 
As ever:— He is as kind as [he has] ever [been kind]. 
As to:— I am in doubt as [the matter relates] to that. 
As for: — As [the matter stands] for me, I am quite 

satisfied. 
As against:— The displacement of the new ship is 
15,000 tons, as [it is set] against 12,500 
of the older ships. 
As per :—I will pay you 100 yen as [it stands] per 
contract 
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Supply the ellipses after " As v .— He is as clever as his brother. 
His success as an author was small. 'As your friend, I must dissuade 
you from the step. As a rule, I do not eat between meals. This 
box will serve as a table. We ^consider that as his weakness. The 
nation rose as one man. I am not such a fool as to believe that. 
He lives in the same lodging-house as my brother. The citizen 
was subject to the same law as the soldier; He is as honest a 
man as ever breathed. They placed barricades so as to keep off the 
crowd. He walks as if he were lame. He looked as if he had 
seen a ghost. Every human being fled before him, as if a tiger 
had broken loose from a menagerie. Let children read such books 
as tend to make them better and wiser. He did not use such 
diligence as ought to have been used. The book is written in such 
easy English as beginners can understand. He is not so fond of 
work as of play. He was as busy as possible. Put on your cloak 
so as to be ready. Be so good as to wipe your shoes. He wears 
as fine clothes as his master. I have as good a right to the money 
as you. As yet all seemed to promise well. As was natural at his 
age, he valued power chiefly as the means of procuring pleasure. 



As is used correlatively with so, as, such, and same. 

As— as:-— I let the child eat as much as he likes. 
So— as:— He ate so much as to make himself ill. 
As — so: — As some gods are worshipped from love, so 

others are worshipped from fear. 
Such — as:— He did not use such diligence as ought to 

have been used. 
The same— as :— He attends the same school as my brother. 

As— as and so— as are used in the Comparison of 
Equal and Unequal Degrees. 

(a) Equal Degrees of the Same Quality : — He is as industrious 

as his brother. 

(b) Unequal Degrees of the Same Quality .—He is not so clever 

as his brother. 

(c) Equal Degrees of Different Qualities : — He is as dull as his 

brother is witty. 
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The first " as " is sometimes omitted in elegant and 
poetical style. 

Silence deep as death; a heart 1 rue as the steel he wore; 
white as snow; black as pitch, etc. 

As — as is also used in the following constructions: — 

He is as kind as ever. 

He is as busy as possible. Come as soon as you can. Eat 

as mucli as you like. 
He is as honest a man as ever breathed. She was as fine 

a ship as ever walked the waters. He was as good an 

officer at exrr trod the deck. He was as brave a soldier 

as ever shouldered a rifle. 

So — as is usually preceded by a negative. It is also 
used in Interrogative Sentences, implying a Negative 
meaning. 

What is so blind as inexperience? (= Nothing is so blind 
as inexperience.) 

"So — as" is also used when an Infinitive follows. 

Be so good as to wipe your shoes. 

He was so kind as to Imd me the book. 

I will go so far as to admit tb* justice of your claims. 

Put on your cloak so as to be ready. 

As —so is used in stating Proportion and Analogy. 

As three is to five, so is six to ten. 

As the desert is like a sea, so is the camel like a ship. 

"So" in this construction may be omitted. 

Six is to ten as three is to five. • 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree is inclined. 
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As is used after the verbs— regard, look upon, acknow- 
ledge, recognize, co?isider, serve, represent, etc.; and also 
after— according, in proportion. 

He is regarded as a rich man. They look upon him as a 
scholar, t consider it as a mistake. I acknowledge him 
as my superior. He was recognized as their lawiul 
master. The event is repreaentid by historians as dis- 
astrous. This box will serve as (or for) a table. 
In proportion as men know more and think more, they 

look leas at individuals and more at classes. 
His poems are more or less striking, according as the oc- 
casion which gave them birth are more or less strikiug. 

As of concession is always used with the Indicative Mood, 
and is placed after an emphatic word which is placed first 
in the sentence. 

Rich as he is, he is not happy. 

(= However rich he may be he is not happy)* 
Much as I pity him, I can not excuse his conduct 
Great as were his offences, his punishment was fully 
proportioned to them. 

This use of " as " must not be confounded with its use 
after participles, where it denotes Cause or Reason. 

Living, as I do, at such a distance from town, I rarely 
have visitors. 

Situated as we are, the loss of a man of part* and en- 
ergy is not easily to be repaired. 

As=in the capacity or character of. The article is 
generally omitted after " as " in this construction. 
The boy was to wait on the lady as page. 
He followed the army as interpreter. 
She was received as a sister of the house. 
As George Washington, I would do this man any kind- 
ness in my power ; but being President of the United 
States, I can do nothing. 
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As » considered as:— As an author, he is inferior to the 

other. 
As = according as, in proportion as: — A* civil 'zation 

advauces, poetry decline*. 
As -as if in— "As it were." 

As (co ordinate) = and so:— The captain rose, as did the men. 
As followed by an Interrogative:— He has his prejudices, as 

which of us has not ? (=as 
every one hap.) 
As one wicm;— The nation rose as one man against the 

tyrant. 
As far as, So far as:— The former expresses extent; the 
latter expresses limit or condition, 
(Compare " As long as " and " So 
long as") 
I will try to ascertain the truth as far as I can. 
So far as I am concerned, I do not care. 
I will do what you want, to far as depends on me. 

3 r of so much as = not even. 

He can not so much as read his name. 

I have not so much as heard his name. 

He never so much as enters a church. 

He went away without so much as saying good by to me. 

As (so) early as ( = already in): — The art of printing was. 

known in China as early as that. 

As (so) late as (=still in) :—JSo late a* 1478, Spain was still 

broken up into independent and 
often hostile states. 



Uses of *' Than." 



" Than " is a Subordinate Conjunction, and the ellipsis 
after it can generally be supplied. 
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(a) " Than " followed by a Noun : — 

He works harder than his master [works hard]. 
He is a better scholar than [he is a good] teacher. 
He treated me more like a stranger than [he treated me 
like] a friend. 

(p) «« Than " followed by a Pronoun. Compare : — 

Do you love work better than I [love work] t 
Do you love work better than [you love] me? 

(c) "Than" followed by an Adjective:— 

He is more brave than [he is\ wise. 

(d) " Than " followed by an Infinitive : — 

He knew better than [he would know, if he were] to do 

such a thing. 
I would die sooner titan [1 would soon] betray him. 

(e) M Than " followed by a Finite Verb : — 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
tfian [those things are which] are dreamt of in your 
philosophy. 

He was more honest than [that was which] might have 
been expected from his antecedents. 

The following constructions are also elliptical: — 

He has more money than [that money which] he can 

spend [is much]. 
He is a greater fool than [the fool that] I took him 

for [would be great]. 
The load is heavier tftan [the load which] he can carry 

[is heavy]. 
I have gained more than [what] I hoped for [was 

much]. 
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"Than" as a Preposition* — When there is no ellipsis 
that can be supplied, "than" must be considered as a 
Preposition. "Than" is always followed by "whom" 
and not by " who" and when so used is a Preposition. 
Compare : — 

f I never saw a finer man than he. 

\ I mentioned Mr. M., a finer man than whom I never saw. 

He did nothing else than translate the passage. 

He can be no other tluan the man you speak of. 

Uses of •* Than."— " Than " is used : — 

(a) After Comparatives: — 

(b) After "rather," which is a comparative: — 
He was thought rather a knave than a fool. 

(c) After "other" and " else" which are occasionally 
followed by « but " : — 

He did nothing else than translate the passage. 
He can be no other than the man you speak of. 

" Than " is a Conjunction used in the Comparison of 
Unequal Degrees, but may be used to compare Equal 
Degrees as well. 

(a) Equal Degrees of the Same Quality .•— She is no less clever 

than her sister. ( =She is quite as clever as her sister). 

(b) Unequal Degrees of the Same Quality:— She is more clever 

than her brother. She is less beautiful than her sister. 
(=She is not so beautiful as her sister). 

(c) Equal Degrees of Different Qualities : — She is no less good 

than she is beautiful. (=She is as good as she is 
beautiful). 

(d) Unequal Degrees of Different Qualites :— He is more brave 

than wise. He is less wise Qvan brave. 
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No more— than is used in stating a Comparison of 

Negatives. • 

You cnn no more fly from it than from vour shadow. 

(= You can not fly from it, just as you can not fly from 
your shadow). 
A whale is no more a fish than a horse is. (=A whale 

is not a fish, just as a horse is not a fish). 



44 Now " as a Conjunction. 



Now* 9 as .a Conjunction has, the following uses: — 
(a) « Now that " has been explained already, 
(ft) As a correlative — " now — now " ; — 

Some children of the village were running hand and 
hand, now shouting with unthinking mirth, now pausing 
with childish curiosity. 

(c) To introduce an explanation (t *) : — 

Now the Crows were another tribe, which was always at 
war with this tribe. 

(d) To introduce a minor premise (iR^-): — 

Govornment mu?t exist. Now there can be no govern- 
ment, unless some person, or persons, possess political 
power. Therefore it is right that some person or 
persons should possess political power. 



Ellipsis after Conjunctions. 



The Elliptical Constructions after "but" " as,' 9 and 
"than," have already been treated of above. The follow- 
ing are instances of ellipses with other conjunctions:—. 
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There are few, if [there be] any. 

He seldom, if [he] ever [does], goes to church. 

Come at once, if [you can] not [come] sooner. 

He studied English while [he was] a chifd. 

A tiger can not be tamed unless [it is] caught young. 

T/wugh [he was] a whig, or perhaps, because [he was'] 

a whig, he was one of the haughtiest men breathing* 
Experience, wlien [it is] dearly bought, is seldom 

thrown away altogether. ' 



Position of Conjunctions. 



However, therefore, then, moreover, likeioise, and other- 
wise, may be placed in the middle or even at the end of 
a sentence, 

* I might have forced him into compliance; this course, 
however, I was not inclined to take. 
This method is, therefore, not much used. 
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